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Social Security in Review 


THE FISCAL YEAR ended June 30, 1943, was the 
seventh full year of operation under the Social 
Security Act, which became effective in August 1935. 
It also marked the end of the “depression decade”’ 
of Federal emergency programs for public aid 
instituted in the years of catastrophic unemploy- 
ment and drought. 

As employment and pay rolls rose, first under 
the stimulus of the defense program and then 
under pressure of war, the programs established 
in the 1930’s to give work or relief to needy 
persons were cut down or abolished. By June 
1943, all had been liquidated or were in the final 
stages of that process. Total payments for 
public aid, which at one time (January 1934) 
amounted in a month to as much as 6.6 percent 
of all income payments in the United States, in 
June 1943 represented only 0.7 percent. While 
public aid was declining, there was continued 
development of programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, and the localities to provide 
benefits based on prior employment as an offset 
to the wage losses sustained by workers and their 
families through unemployment, death or injury 
of the breadwinner, and old age. 

The fiscal year 1942-43 marked a significant 
interchange in the roles of public aid and social 
insurance and related programs. Total payments 
under the latter, which exceeded public aid for 
the first time in May 1942, were consistently 
higher than the relief totals throughout the fiscal 
year (chart 1). This change reflects the end of a 
decade in which expenditures for social security, 
in the broad sense of that term, were predomi- 
nantly on an emergency basis and for persons 
who were in need because work was lacking. 
It marks the ascendancy of permanent measures 
under which government, employers, and workers 
are contributing systematically to ensure pro- 
tection of workers against risks to earning which 
confront nearly all members of the population 
in good times as in bad. 
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The shift to a war economy, which began to 
affect all aspects of the Board’s programs in 
1941-42, was intensified in 1942-43. The pre- 
cipitate drop in unemployment benefit payments 
was the most spectacular indication of the high 
level of employment, which was also reflected 
indirectly in the retarded rate of increase in 
beneficiaries of old-age and survivors insurance 
and in the rise in the number whose monthly 
payments were suspended because they were 
working in covered employment. Although the 
public assistance programs were, by their very 
nature, less affected by increased opportunities 
for employment, the total numbers of aged and 
blind recipients declined from the June 1942 
level, and substantially fewer families were receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children. 


THE PUBLIC AID PROGRAMS included in June 1942 
the three special types of public assistance under 
the Social Security Act, general assistance, sub- 
sistence payments certified by the Farm Security 
Administration, and the Federal work programs 


Chart 1.—Amount expended for public aid and for social 
insurance and related payments in the continental 
United States, fiscal years 1935-36—1942—43 | 
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of the Work Projects Administration, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, National Youth Adminis- 
tration, and other Federal agencies operating 
projects financed from Federal emergency funds. 
By June 1943, significant amounts were paid only 
for the special types and general assistance. 

Expenditures for public assistance and for 
Federal work programs in the continental United 
States, which totaled $135.7 million in June 1942, 
dropped in every month but one during 1942-43 
and in June 1943 amounted to $77.3 million. 
The aggregate for the fiscal year was $1,154 mil- 
lion, in contrast to $1,885 million the year before. 
Liquidation of the WPA was responsible for most 
of the decline in the course of the year, although 
expenditures for general assistance also declined 
sharply. Payments for the special types of 
public assistance, on the other hand, increased 
from $64.5 million in June 1942 to $67.4 million 
in June 1943. Of the total amount expended 
during the year, the special types accounted for 
69 percent, general assistance for 12 percent, 
and WPA earnings 19 percent; in 1941-42 the 
proportions were 40, 12, and 38 percent. 

The rise in payments to the needy aged and 
blind and to dependent children in all States 
represented increases in individual payments to 
meet in part the rise in the cost of living, rather 
than expansion of the programs. In fact, the 
numbers of recipients of old-age assistance and of 
families receiving aid to dependent children 
dropped in every month of the year, and the num- 
ber of blind recipients decreased somewhat over 
the period. The general assistance rolls had 42 
percent fewer cases at the end of 1942-43 than in 
June 1942, although the amount of payments 
decreased only 34 percent. As pointed out else- 
where in this issue, however, the increases in assist- 
ance payments have not been sufficient, in general, 
to cover the increased costs of goods and services 
and the loss of resources represented by food 
stamps and agricultural surpluses. The increased 
burden of assisting families who are ineligible for 
the special types of assistance and who have no 
member in the labor force or have a wage earner 
temporarily out of work or ill will fall most heavily 
in the coming year on general assistance, as the 
residual program. 


OF THE SOCIAL INSURANCE and related programs 
represented by the data shown in the chart, the 
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governmental retirement and disability systems 
and workmen’s compensation were in operation 
when the Social Security Act became law. The 
two insurance programs established by that act, 
as well as the two established by the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insur. 
ance Acts, are still in the relatively early stages 
of growth. Nevertheless, beneficiaries of old-age 
and survivors insurance and the railroad retire. 
ment system constituted 46 percent of the 1.9 
million individuals receiving monthly retirement, 
disability, and survivor insurance benefits and 
lump-sum payments at the end of the year. In 
addition, some 1.3 million persons received pay- 
ments at some time during the year under State 
unemployment compensation laws and railroad 
unemployment insurance. 

Old-age and survivors insurance benefits certi- 
fied in 1942-43 totaled $156 million, of which 
$139 million represented monthly benefits and 
$17 million lump-sum payments. The total 
amount certified was 34 percent more than in 
1941-42, and monthly benefits were 36 percent 
more. In June 1943, benefits were in force for 
796,000 individuals, at a monthly amount of 
$14.5 million. Aside from the fact that both the 
number of beneficiaries and the monthly amount 
had risen one-third from the previous year’s level, 
the main change in benefit payments in force 
came in the proportion which were in suspension, 
mainly because of receipt of wages for covered 
employment. From June 1942 to June 1943 the 
number of beneficiaries whose payments were 
suspended more than doubled—from 47,000 to 
97,000—and as a proportion of all beneficiaries 
they rose from 7.9 to 12.2 percent. Primary 
benefits, which constituted 60 percent of all bene- 
fits in suspension on June 30, 1942, represented 
only 55 percent a year later; child’s benefits, on 
the other hand, increased from 13.6 to 16.1 per- 
cent, and widow’s current benefits from 12.9 to 
15.7 percent, of all benefits in suspension. 

At the end of March an estimated 65 million 
persons, or 62 percent of the total population 
aged 14 and over, had social security accounts. 
In the first 3 quarters of the fiscal year 6.1 million 
persons applied for account numbers, 31 percent 
more than applied in the first 3 quarters of the 
preceding fiscal year. The main groups from 
which new entrants are being drawn into the 
system are housewives, school children, and 
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workers in noncovered employments, such as 
domestic service and, to some extent, agriculture. 
The number of women applicants in the first 3 
quarters of the fiscal year rose 59 percent from 
1941-42, while the number of Negroes increased 
more than 41 percent. Women applicants out- 
numbered the men in each quarter of 1942-43, 
and in the third quarter 60 percent of all appli- 
cants were women. Negroes constituted 13.5 
percent of all applicants in the first quarter and 
15.1 percent in the third; most of this increase 
was accounted for by Negro women and girls 
entering covered employment for the first time. 

Fuller employment, higher wage rates, and 
longer working hours were reflected in the amount 
of contributions collected, which totaled $1,130 
million, one-fourth more than in the preceding 
year. The cumulative total of collections through 
June was $4,560 million. Total assets in the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund at the end 
of June amounted to $4,268 million, one-third 
more than at the end of June 1942. 

Total unemployment benefits dropped to $176 
million in 1942-43, less than half the amount 
expended a year earlier, and the 1.3 million in- 
dividuals who received payments constituted only 
one-fourth the 1941-42 number. In June 1942, 
$30.2 million was paid in unemployment benefits 
to a weekly average of 553,000 individuals; this 
June the weekly average was 100,256 and pay- 
ments totaled $5.9 million. Collections deposited 
during the year to State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund amounted to $1,217 million, a 
rise of 11 percent from 1941-42. 


DEFINITE ACTION for the protection of men and 
women of the armed forces when they are de- 
mobilized was outlined by President Roosevelt in 
a report to the Nation on July 28. The Govern- 
ment’s plans to effectuate such protection, which 
are part of the larger objective of reconverting war- 
time America to a peacetime basis, will be sub- 
mitted to the Congress for action, the President 
said. The returning servicemen “must not be 
demobilized into an environment of inflation and 
unemployment,’ the President declared. “The 
least to which they are entitled, it seems to me,” 
he continued, ‘‘is something like this: 

“1. Mustering-out pay to every member of the 
armed forces and merchant marine when he or she 
is honorably discharged, large enough in each case 
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to cover a reasonable period of time between his 
discharge and the finding of a new job. 

‘2. In case no job is found after diligent search, 
then unemployment insurance if the individual 
registers with the U. S. Employment Service. 

“3. An opportunity for members of the armed 
services to get further education or trade training 
at the cost of their Government. 

“4, Allowance of credit to all members of the 
armed forces, under unemployment compensation 
and Federal old-age and survivors insurance, for 
their period of service. For these’purposes they 
should be treated as if they had continued their 
employment in private industry. 

“5. Improved and liberalized provisions for 
hospitalization, rehabilitation, and medical care 
of disabled members of the armed forces and 
merchant marine. 

“6. Sufficient pensions for disabled members 
of the armed forces.” 

A brief description of several of the laws 
enacted during the past year for veterans and 
their survivors will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. In general, the legislation extends to 
veterans of the present war the provisions govern- 
ing payments and services to veterans of other 
wars. In addition, provisions for certain benefits 
to survivors of veterans have been liberalized, as 
have allowances to veterans who have no depend- 
ents and are receiving hospitalization or insti- 
tutional or domiciliary care. 


MoRE DETAILED PROPOSALS On post-war demo- 
bilization of both civilian and military per- 
sonnel are contained in a report, released July 30, 
of the Conference on Post-War Readjustment of 
Civilian and Military Personnel, set up by the 
National Resources Planning Board on July 6, 
1942, at the President’s authorization. The Con- 
ference report, which parallels closely the main 
points outlined by the President for demobiliza- 
tion of and services for the armed forces, seeks 
“chiefly to provide a framework for a more 
detailed and precise structure.” Two main as- 
sumptions have governed the recommendations 
for post-war readjustment: that a complete and 
integrated national policy respecting the demobili- 
zation period will be developed, and that a 
special organization and a special use of existing 
organizations will be required for the direction 
and execution of the program. 








The Conference regards the maintenance of full 
employment as a major objective of the demobili- 
zation and readjustment process, and it believes 
that full employment ‘‘is a goal not impossible to 
attain.” “An improved social security program 
and a program to provide full employment,” it 
declares, “‘should be regarded as the two parts of a 
single enterprise. Neither alone is adequate to 
deal with the needs of the readjustment period, 
and each serves to supplement the other. The 
Government’s first efforts should be to stimulate 
the development of private employment; the 
second, if need requires, to provide an adequate 
program of employment through the develop- 
ment of a program of public work and services; 
and third, to protect individual workers during 
the readjustment period and under other condi- 
tions when employment is unavailable.”’ 

The report points out certain improvements in 
the social security system which “would have a 
very beneficial effect in expediting post-war 
readjustment. The release of workers from war 


employment, their movement, and their employ. 
ment in peacetime industry are problems that 
extend beyond the jurisdiction of the several 
States and are national in character. Any 
developments in the unemployment compensg- 
tion program that tend to iron out the inequalities 
as between the different States and to establish 
national standards with respect to coverage, 
amount of benefits, and the period over which 
they apply, and that will improve and strengthen 
the general administration of the program by 
the Federal Government, will be of benefit in the 
reconstruction process.”’ 

Moreover, the report declares, the “improve- 
ment and extension of the system of old-age 
and survivors insurance would have a desirable 
effect in removing from the labor market older 
employees who have been drawn into it or kept 
from retiring by the war emergency. The exten- 
sion of this form of insurance to cover those 
engaged in agriculture would produce a similar 
effect in this employment field.” 
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The Prevalence of Disability Recorded Through 
Four Monthly Sample Surveys 


BaRKEV S. SANDERS AND Davip FEDERMAN * 


SINCE DISABLING ILLNESS is a major threat to the 
economic security of workers and their families, 
the Social Security Board has been interested in 
obtaining current information on its prevalence 
and duration. Such information has been obtained 
from sickness surveys conducted from time to time 
in particular communities, among special popula- 
tion groups, or in a single area. Machinery has 
been lacking, however, for periodic enumeration of 
the disabled at regular intervals through a scien- 
tifically constructed, representative population 
sample. 

The monthly survey of the labor force initiated 
by the Work Projects Admivistration, and now 
carried on by the Bureau of the Census, presented 
an unusual opportunity for obtaining periodic 
information on the extent of disability among the 
population canvassed. In 1942, the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics of the Social Security 
Board entered into an arrangement with the 
WPA, continued later with the Census Bureau, to 
obtain basic information on disabling illness in 
conjunction with the monthly survey. While 
limitation of funds has made it impracticable to 
repeat the sickness inquiry every month, so far it 
has been included in the surveys made in May, 
June, and August 1942, and February 1943. 


Scope of the Inquiry 


The Monthly Report on the Labor Force is 
based on data for selected households in 64 
counties in 45 States, and is designed to give a 
representative cross section of the labor force. 
It reaches more than 20,000 households in- 
cluding 55,000 persons aged 14 and over. The 
same households are canvassed for about 6 consec- 
utive months. The sickness inquiries in May, 
June, and August 1942 were made with the same 
sample group of households; for February 1943 
another sample was used. The survey is con- 
ducted in the second complete week of the month 
and covers, as the census week, the first complete 
week. 


* Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health and Disability 
Studies. 
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To keep the sickness inquiry to @ minimum, 
only two questions! were asked concerning each 
canvassed member of the household: 

“Was this person unable to engage in ordinary 
activities for 1 day or more last week because of 
illness, injury, or physical or mental disability?” 
When the answer was “yes,’’ it then was asked, 

“For how many days was this person unable to 
engage in ordinary activities last week [the census 
week} because of illness, injury, or disability?” 

An outstanding advantage of the methodology 
used in these surveys arises from the fact that 
the error resulting from lapse of memory is re- 
duced to a minimum by limiting the inquiry to 
days of disability in the census week preceding 
the week of the canvass. On the other hand, 
these inquiries have certain limitations: 

(a) Since the questions are so worded as to 
ascertain the extent of disability for usual or 
customary pursuits, many who would be unable 
to pursue gainful work but are not bedridden are 
not reported as disabled—that is, persons who 
may have enough disability so as te be excluded 
from the labor force are not counted as disabled 
if they can carry on their “normal” activities. 
Among persons under age 65 who were reported as 
“unable to work,” only about 30 percent, on the 
average, reported disability on an average day 
during the census weeks. 

(b) The survey is limited to the noninstitu- 
tionalized civilian population. It therefore does 
not include persons in penal institutions, hospitals, 
institutions for care of tuberculosis or mental and 
nervous disorders, homes for the aged or chroni- 
cally ill, and the like. 

(c) The inquiries provide no direct informa- 
tion on the aggregate duration of the disability, 
nor is there information to show whether or not 
the disability commenced or terminated during 
the census week. 

(d) No information is obtained on the cause 


1 In February, 2 questions were added for persons reported disabled during 
the entire census week: ‘‘Was this person still disabled on the day of the 
eanvass,’’ and (if so) “‘was he receiving or expecting to receive a cash sickness 
benefit in lieu of lost earnings?”’ 











Table 1.—Estimated number and percent of persons in 
the noninstitutional civilian population aged 14 and 
over who were disabled for their usual activity, on an 
average day in census week, by employment status 











Employment status — _ $y Percent 
TE owtbe 3, 000 3.1 
Employed ee kntnKakiwbnccankce 1, 000 1.9 
SG PR Se a aa 250 11.1 
Engaged in home housework.............______- 750 2.5 
AEE ISSA eS Aa a nS 100 1.3 
Unable or too old to work: 
cm eneuel 500 31.0 
oo "ES eee 400 10.7 











of disability, and, as in almost all other sickness 
surveys, the member of the household furnishing 


the information is the judge as to what constitutes 
disability. 


Prevalence of Disability 


From the survey returns for the 4 months, it is 
possible to estimate the prevalence of disability— 
that is, the percentage disabled on an average 
day—for the total civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion aged 14 and over, and for various groups in 
that population, classified by employment status 
(table 1). In these estimates equal weight has 
been given to the returns for each month, under 
the assumption that February represents the 
winter, May the spring, and August the summer; 
and that June, being intermediate between May 
and August, is perhaps not unlike an autumn 
month with respect to prevalence of illness. It is 
probable that this equal weighting unduly lowers 
the estimated extent of illness for an average 
day of the year, since 3 of the 4 census weeks 
were in months when there is relatively little ill- 
ness. Taking this seasonal limitation and other 
recognized limitations into consideration, the 
figures developed here should be regarded as 
minimum estimates of disability for the nonin- 
stitutional civilian population in ages 14 and over. 

On an average day, at least 3 million persons— 
3.1 percent—aged 14 and over are sufficiently 
disabled to be reported unable to engage in their 
usual activities. Among persons aged 14 and 
over who were reported as having a gainful job, 
at least 1 million were away from the job on an 
average day because of disability; for February 
1943 the number was 1.4 million. These figures, 
however, fail to reflect the full loss of manpower 
because of disability. Many of the unemployed 
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would have been gainfully occupied except for 
disability, and the majority of persons under age 
65 who reported themselves unable to pursue 
gainful work should be counted among potential 
workers. Taking these aspects into considera. 
tion, the total loss to the labor force through dis. 
ability is more accurately represented by adding 
to the million disabled among the employed about 
250,000 disabled workers for whom no job was 
being held (reported as disabled and “unem- 
ployed’) and all the 1.6 million persons under 
65 years of age who were reported as “unable to 
work,” though less than one-third of these latter 
were reported unable to pursue their usual actiy- 
ities on an average census day. Thus in all about 
2.8 million potential workers, or approximately 
5 percent of the 1942 labor force, were reported 
unable to pursue gainful work because of disabil- 
ity, exclusive of potential workers in institutions 
of one kind or other who are disabled. 

It should not be assumed that the loss of 2.8 
million potential workers on each average day 
represents the total burden of illness on the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Nation. It has been con- 
servatively estimated that for every absence on 
account of illness there are at least two workers 
who are sufficiently ill to have only 50-90 percent 
of their normal productivity but who continue 
working to the detriment of themselves and 
society.? Besides these workers, there are large 
numbers of handicapped persons with reduced 
capacity for work. Finally, there is the loss from 
premature death. To assess the total weight of 
sickness and accidents on the productive capac- 
ity of the Nation, all these should be taken into 
consideration. 

There were marked variations in the percentage 
of persons in the various employment status groups 
who were reported disabled on an average day 
within the census week. The lowest percentage of 
disability was among the school group, 1.3 per- 
cent.2 This is not surprising, considering the 
well-known relationship between age and disabil- 
ity. Next in increasing order of extent of dis- 
ability are the employed, of whom 1.9 percent was 
reported disabled. This figure also is not sur- 
prising, since persons with a day or more of dis- 
ability in the census week who were reported as 


? Rankin, W. 8., “The Economics of Medical Service,” American Journal 
of Public Health, Vol. 19, No. 4 (April 1929), pp. 359-365. 

4 In August the group classed “‘other’’ for employment status was included 
with “in school.” 
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employed were those who had already returned to 
their jobs at the time of the canvass or who knew 
that their jobs were being held for them. By and 
large, jobs will be held only for a limited time; 
consequently, most persons with prolonged dis- 
ability who are actually or potentially in the labor 
force will be reported as unemployed or unable to 
work. The third group comprises persons en- 
gaged in ‘home housework”’; the percent disabled 
among these was 2.5. It is highly probable that 
less rigid criteria of ability to engage in usual 
activities are applied to this group than to a group 
such as the employed. Had the same criteria 
been applied, a much larger proportion of these 
would have been found disabled. These three 
groups have rates below the general disability 
rate—3.1 percent—for all persons aged 14 and 
over. 

The remaining groups show a much higher pro- 
portion of persons unable to pursue usual activities 
on an average day. In increasing order they are: 
persons “too old to work”’ in ages 65 and over, 10.7 
percent; the unemployed—i. e., persons who were 
looking for work or anticipated looking for work 
upon recovery—11.1 percent; and persons under 
65 years of age and ‘‘ unable to work,” of whom 31.0 
percent were reported disabled on an average 
census day. In considering generally the actual 
extent of disability among the noninstitutional 
civilian population aged 14 and over, at least all 
those in ages under 65 who were reported “unable 
or too old to work” should be counted among the 
disabled. Their inclusion gives a total of more 
than 4 million disabled on an average census day 
instead of the 3 million shown m table 1. 


Duration of Disability 


The average duration of disability (table 2) is 
restricted to disability within the census week. 
For all persons represented by the survey the aver- 
age is 4.4 days or nearly two-thirds of the possible 
maximum. The lowest figure—3.2 days—is for 
those in school. The average for the employed is 
3.7 days and for those engaged in own home house- 
work, 4.1 days. For the group “unable or too old 
to work”’ and for the unemployed the averages are 
5.7 and 6.1 days, respectively. 

These averages are strongly affected by the pro- 
portion of persons in the various groups who were 
reported disabled during the entire week. For all 
persons, irrespective of work status, 42 percent of 
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Table 2.—Percentage distribution of disabled persons '! 
within each employment status group, by number of 
days of disability in census week 






































Employment status 
En- 
Days during gaged Unable 
census week All | Em- | Unem-|inown| In pF rn 
persons! ployed | ployed | home | school work 
j house- 
work 
Total .| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1 day__.. : 16. 5 25.8 5.4 14.9 30.8 4.1 
2 days. -__- 16.8 20.0 4.5 19.9 23.5 9.6 
3 days 12.1 12.1 3.1 16.4 12.1 8.7 
4 days... ss Seadaiteaie 6.5 6.7 4.8 8.5 6.2 4.7 
5 days i 3.7 3.7 2.1 5.0 2.2 3.0 
Ee 2.5 3.1 3.3 2.9 2.6 1.0 
{| RN “a 41.9 28.6 76.8 32.4 22.6 68.9 
Average number of days 
of disability......___ 4.4 3.7 6.1 4.1 3.2 5.7 





1In the noninstitutional civilian population aged 14 and over. 


those reported disabled were disabled for all 7 days. 
For the “in school” group, the proportion disabled 
during the whole week was 23 percent; for the em- 
ployed, 29 percent; for those engaged in own home 
housework, 32 percent. The corresponding figures 
for persons unable or too old to work and for the 
unemployed were 69 and 77 percent, respectively. 
In considering these variations one must remember 
that the criteria of disability differ for the various 
groups. This fact undoubtedly explains the more 
favorable showing of the group “unable or too old 


. to work” as compared with the unemployed. It 


should be emphasized again that the durations 
given are with reference to the census week. Thus, 
for persons who reported 1 day of disability, that 
day might represent the last day of a disability 
which had lasted weeks, months, or even years, or 
it might represent the first day of disability which 
might last indefinitely. 


Sex, Age, and Type of Community 


Variations in the extent and duration of dis- 
ability were found also with respect to sex, age, 
place of residence, and season. These variations 
undoubtedly are markedly influenced by the limi- 
tation of the observation period to the census week 
and by the definition of disability—inability to 
pursue one’s usual activities. Some of the varia- 
tion may be explainable also in terms of sampling 
errors, especially for the categories in which the 
sample is relatively small. 

Among both males and females in the civilian 
noninstitutional population aged 14 years and 
over, 3.1 percent were disabled for their customary 
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Table 3.—Percent of men and women ' disabled on an 
average day in census week, and average number of 
days of disability experienced by all persons disabled 
at some time in the week, by age group 

















: | Average number of days of 
ge On | disability among all persons 
Age group | disabled in census week 
4 | 
Men Women | Men Women 
Total, 14 years 
and over-._-- 3.1 | 3.1 4.4 4.4 
OO ES ie eae 1.6 | 1.9 3.9 3.9 
ae 2.3 2.5 3.9 4.2 
eee 2.2 | 2.5 4.0 4.2 
1S a eS 3.6 | 3.3 4.7 4.4 
65 and over. _._------ 7.4 7.3 5.1 49 
| 




















1 In the noninstitutional civilian population aged 14 and over. 


pursuits on an average day in the census week 
(table 3). That this figure is the same for the 
two sexes must be attributed to a difference in 
the criteria of disability for persons in the labor 
force, which includes most of the men, and for 
those in less exacting pursuits like housework, 
which includes most of the women. The prev- 
alence of disability is least in ages 14-19; for 
both sexes, it increases progressively with age, 
though these studies disclose no significant dif- 
ference between the age groups 20-24 and 25-44 
years. The sharpest increase appears at age 65 
and over, when the rate is 7.4 percent for males 
and 7.3 percent for females, more than twice the 
average for the entire group aged 14 and over. 
There is also a somewhat higher prevalence for 
females in ages under 45 than for males, a differ- 
ence which can undoubtedly be attributed to 
conditions related to childbearing. 

For duration of disability in the census week 
among persons who were disabled a day or more, 
the average is identical for men and women. There 
is also a progressive increase in the average dura- 
tion with increase in age, though the progression 
is much more moderate than the rise in prevalence 
with age; for ages under 45, there are no sub- 
stantial age differences for males and very little 
among females. 

Among the employed, irrespective of sex, in 
the age groups 14-24, 25-64, and 65 and over, the 
prevalence of disability is 1.4, 2.0, and 3.3 per- 
cent, respectively. The age gradient is somewhat 
less steep than for the population at large, since 
persons who remain in jobs, particularly at the 
more advanced ages, are undoubtedly in better 
physical condition than are most persons in that 


age group. The variation of average duration of 
disability with age among the employed is even 
less than that observed among persons in the gen- 
eral population. 

Differences in the prevalence of disability and 
duration of disability within the census week are 
found among groups classified on the basis of type 
of community. Of the noninstitutional civilian 
population aged 14 and over, the percent disabled 
on an average day and the average duration of the 
disability during the census week are shown in the 
following tabulation: 





Mean duration of disability 
(days) in census week 
among those disabled at 
some time in week 


Percent disabled on an 
average day 








Females 





| 
| 
Males Females | Males 
5 largest cities pe 3.6 3.1 4.9 44 
Urban -__.-. ; 2.8 | 3.0 4.4 44 
re | 3.2 | 3.3 4.3 | 43 
| 





For males, reported disability is highest in the 
five metropolitan centers included in the survey— 


Table 4.—Percentage of all persons in the noninstitu- 
tional civilian population aged 14 and over and of 
employed persons reported disabled during specified 
census week, by number of days of disability within 
the week 





Census week 


Aug. 2-8, | Feb. 7-13, 
1942 1943 





Days disabled 





May 3-9, | June 7-13, 
1942 | 1942 








——_—— 


General population 





a ‘ 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 





0 days_- eitenied 04. 57 95. 61 94. 22 94.04 
1 day.-- sine 1.06 . 6 . 60 .92 
2 days_- . 86 .77 71 | 97 
3 days ee . 69 49 . 48 .72 
4 days__-_-- wee | .29 . 29 .27 . 43 
5 days . 20 .16 .16 .2 
6 days . 0 17 .12 .12 
7 days. 2.18 1.79 1.74 2.53 
Unknown._...---. . 06 . 06 11.70 . 05 
Employed persons 

Total } 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 
0 days__. : 96. 35 96. 86 96. 33 94. 89 
1 day -- ‘ - 1.04 .78 .73 1. 22 
2 days __- lima .75 . 6 . 54 . 9 
ee . 62 | 23 . 32 . 6 
4 days_-_- Sandon 21 . 21 . 20 . 36 
. a? 13 % 13 18 
"SSS ae . 08 16 09 .12 
7 days_. EN: . 89 . 90 . 86 | 1. 53 
ES . 03 | 04 *. 80 | 05 





1Some August schedules were lost and 1 county was not canvassed for 
sickness. 
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New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
Los Angeles—and lowest in counties with a popu- 
lation of 45,000 or over, designated as urban. For 
females the differences are much smaller, with the 
greatest prevalence in rural counties, i. e., those 
with less than 45,000 population, and the least in 
urban counties. In the average duration of dis- 
ability in the census week, there is no significant 
difference for the groups of women in the three 
types of areas and little for the men. 


Seasonality 


Both for all persons in the population sampled 
and for employed persons, there were marked vari- 
ations in the percentages disabled in the various 
survey months (table 4 and chart 1). The rela- 
tively high percentage of replies classified as 
“unknown” in August reflects the loss of some 
schedules en route and failure to conduct the spe- 
cial sickness inquiry in one county in that month. 
Other variations are attributable to seasonal fac- 
tors and to sampling errors in reporting. For 


employed persons there is an additional factor in 
the change in the age, sex, and occupational com- 
position of the sample between May 1942 and 
February 1943. 

When cases for which data were not ascertain- 
able are excluded, August shows distinctly the 
least amount of disabling illness and February the 
most. Among all persons aged 14 years or more, 
4.1 percent reported 1 or more days of disability 
during the August census week, while for Febru- 
ary the corresponding percentage was 5.9. August 
was also the most favorable month for employed 
persons; 2.9 percent reported 1 or more days of 
disability, compared with 5.1 percent in February. 


The relative differences between February and 
August are somewhat greater for employed per- 
sons than for all persors aged 14 and over. Both 
for the general population and for employed 
persos, the February to August differences de- 
crease steadily as disabilities of shorter duration 
in the census week are excluded (chart 1). One 
marked difference in the seasonal pattern of sick- 


Chart 1.—Percent of all persons aged 14 and over in the noninstitutional civilian population and of all employed 
persons who were reported disabled for specified number of days during 4 census weeks, May, June, and Au- 


gust 1942, and February 1943 
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ness between the employed and the entire popula- 
tion is that in the former there is relatively little 
difference between the observations for the month 
of May and those of June and August with respect 
to disabilities lasting 4 days or longer. 


The seasonal pattern differs somewhat for per- 
sons in different age groups (chart 2). The sea- 
sonal effect is most pronounced among persons in 
younger ages, especially in disabilities of short 
duration. Thus, for the short-term disabilities, 
the February excess of disability over August 
definitely diminishes with advancing age. On the 
other hand, for the longer durations of disability 
in the census week, the decrease in the difference 
between the February and August rates is less 
noticeable with age and is actually reversed for 
those in ages 65 and over. On the basis of these 
limited observations, it would therefore seem that 
the marked seasonality of disability among persons 
in younger ages is due to the relatively large 
number of disabilities of short duration. 

For the aged, who suffer disabilities of relatively 
longer duration, the effect of season is less marked. 


Moreover, their short-duration disabilities ere if 
anything less seasonal than disabilities which 
last 7 days or longer. This probably indicates 
that relatively few disabilities among the aged 
last less than a week and that recovery is somewhat 
slower in winter months than in summer. 

The influence of seasonality among employed 
persons also declines for persons in older ages 
(chart 3). This decline is at a much lower rate 
than that observed in the general population, 
Among the employed, as in the general population, 
the younger persons show a more marked season- 
ality ir illnesses of short duration than in illnesses 
spanning the survey week. Among the aged 
employed, the seasonal effect on short-term dis- 
abilities in the census week is almost nonexistent. 


Incidence and Duration 


Reporting of disability in these surveys was 
restricted to that within the census week. By 
making certain reasonable assumptions, however, 
it is possible to derive other measures of dis- 
ability, namely, incidence—the frequency with 


Chart 2.—Percent of all persons in specified age groups in the noninstitutional civilian population who were reported 
disabled for specified number of days during the 2 census weeks, August 1942 and February 1943 
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which cases of disability occur—aad the estimated 
duration of disability, without limiting such 
derivative estimates to the week of the canvass. 
Because of the interrelations between work status 
and duration of disability, such extrapolations 
give results which have many limitations and 
elements of uncertainty. It may be sufficient to 
indicate that when the returns are translated into 
cases Of disability per 100 persons exposed per 
year there appears to be an incidence rate of 
about 110 cases per 100 persons. Agaia, on the 
basis of certain permissible assumptions, the 
average duration of disability per person per 
year derived from these surveys is 11 days. 
The limitations of the study must not be over- 
looked in evaluating these generalized measures of 
incidence and average duration of disability per 
person per year. 

The present inquiries indicate a lower rate 
of disability than that for the National Health 
Survey—3 million as compared with 6 million for 
tbe latter.‘ This difference undoubtedly is due 
to differences in the definition of disability and 
in the time and scope of the surveys. The 
definition used ia the National Health Survey 
would have classified as disabled nearly all the 
persons under age 65 who reported, in response 
to the present inquiries, that they were able to 
follow their usual pursuits but unable to work; 
in the present inquiry these persons were not 
classified as disabled. The National Health Sur- 
vey included persons of all ages, instead of limiting 
itself to those 14 and over. Moreover, it included 
persons in hospitals and was made almost wholly 
in winter montos when morbidity is higher than 
in most of the months used for the present sample 
studies. In addition, the National Health Survey 
was made in a period of widespread unemploy- 
ment, when relatively slight disabilities may have 
kept potential workers from seeking or getting 


jobs, while in 1942 many employers had relaxed 


4“The National Health Survey,” Public Health Reports, Vol. 55, No. 11 
(Mar. 15, 1940), p. 445. When appropriate corrections are made in the re- 
turns of the National Health Survey, the resulting prevalence for the entire 
population, on an average day of the year, becomes 7 million. See Falk, 
I. 8., and Sanders, B. 8., ‘“The Prevalence of Disability in the United States 
With Special Reference to Disability Insurance,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 4, No. 1 (January 1941), pp. 2-8. 
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Chart 3.—Percent of all employed persons in specified 
age groups who were reported disabled for specified 
number of days during 2 census weeks, August 1942 
and February 1943 
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their requirements. When allowance is made for 
all these factors, the results of the two surveys are 
roughly comparable. 

Being relatively inexpensive, these periodic field 
canvasses—the results of which have been dis- 
cussed here—can be made readily, especially 
because the disability inquiries are only part of 
the regular labor force survey. Despite all their 
limitations, they give results of considerable value 
in gauging the increase or decrease in disability 
and, when repeated frequently, will add signifi- 
cantly to the fund of knowledge of the variations 
in disability in different periods of the year, among 
different sections of the county, and among 
different occupational or industrial groups. 


ll 





Unper THE STATE unemployment compensation 
laws and the economic conditions prevailing for 
workers whose benefit years ended in 1941, the 
chances were even that a beneficiary would still 
be unemployed when he received his final com- 
pensation check. The proportion of beneficiaries 
who exhausted all benefit rights fell between 40 
and 60 percent in 32 of the 43 States studied.' 
In 11 States, more than 55 percent of the eligible 
workers failed to be reemployed before exhausting 
their benefit rights. ; 

These high exhaustion ratios generally resulted 
when the average potential duration of benefits 
was low.2. The average ranged from less than 9 
weeks to 18.2 weeks; in 8 States less than half of 
all eligible claimants were entitled to as many as 
12 weeks of benefits. 

Provisions for uniform duration of benefits,’ 
in effect in 9 States during the period studied, 
were more effective in tiding workers over their 
periods of unemployment than'‘were the variable- 
duration provisions. Uniform duration of bene- 
fits for all workers, however, was not in itself a 
guarantee that eligible workers would be ade- 
quately protected during periods of unemploy- 
ment. Substantial as well as uniform duration 
would appear to be one of the requirements of an 
adequate benefit formula. 

The relatively high exhaustion ratios cannot 
be explained in terms of the personal character- 





* Prepared in the Program Division, Bureau of Employment Security, 
and based on reports submitted by State employment security agencies for 
workers whose benefit years ended during 1941. See the Bulletin for March 
1942, pp. 5-13, for an analysis of duration statistics in 27 States for claimants 
whose benefit years ended in 1940. 

1 Data from 8 States—Alaska, Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, North Dakota, South Carolina, Wisconsin—were not avail- 
able or were not usable because of major legislative changes effected during 
the period studied. 

2 Potential duration is obtained by dividing the maximum amount of 
money a claimant can receive in a benefit year by his weekly benefit amount. 
Thus, a claimant entitled to $100 in benefits within a benefit year at a rate of 
$10 a week is said to have a potential duration of 10 weeks. If he draws the 
full $100 to which he is entitled, he is said to have had an actual duration of 
10 weeks although he may have, in fact, received benefits in more than 10 
weeks as a result of reduced benefits for partial or part-total unemployment. 

3 Under uniform-duration provisions, all workers who meet the eligibility 
requirement are entitled to a specified multiple of the weekly benefit amount, 
regardless of past earnings. The majority of State laws contain variable- 
duration provisions, under which benefits are limited to the lesser of 2 
amounts—a certain multiple of the weekly benefit amount or a fraction of 
earnings in covered employment during a base period prior to a benefit year. 
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Duration of Unemployment Benefit Payments, 
Benefit Years Ended in 1941* 


istics of the workers who claimed benefits during 
the period studied. During the present stage of 
the war economy, as the absolute number of un- 
employed tends to become stable, there may be a 
tendency for exhaustion ratios to increase. This 
may occur because workers currently claiming 
benefits include larger proportions of marginal 
workers and workers who experience relative 
difficulty in finding jobs. However, 1940-41, 
when claimants studied were unemployed and 
receiving benefits, was a somewhat different 
period from the present. While it was one of 
fairly good employment opportunities, consider- 
able turn-over did occur in seasonal and consumer- 
goods industries. At the end of the period, 
particularly, large numbers of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers were laid off during the early 
stages of conversion from a peace to a war econ- 
omy. High exhaustion ratios in such a period 
suggest that the benefit provisions of State laws 
are inadequate for meeting the larger-scale unem- 
ployment likely to occur during the shift back to 
peacetime occupations. 


The Laws in Effect 


During benefit years ended in 1941, uniform- 
duration provisions were in effect in 9 of the 43 
State laws covered by this study (table 1). The 
number of full weeks for which benefits were 
payable in these States ranged from 13 to 16. 
In the other 34 States, which provided variable 
duration of benefits, the fraction of base-period 
earnings used to determine duration ranged from 
16 to 33.3 percent of a year’s earrings or 16.7 
percent of 2 years’ earnings. Overridirg maxi- 
mums in these 34 Sfates ranged from 12 times the 
weekly benefit amount in Missouri to 26 times in 
California. Table 2 classifies the 43 State laws 
by type of duration provision; the maximum 
weeks of benefits are shown in parentheses. ‘ 

Under State laws with variable-duration pro- 
visions, the number of weeks for which workers 
can receive benefits depends not only on the dur- 
ation provision itself, but on the law’s eligibility 


4 By March 1, 1943, the duration provision in 21 State laws had been modi- 
fied, in most cases made more nearly adequate (see table 1). 
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Table 2.—State laws covered in report, classified by 
type of duration provision and maximum weeks of 
benefits (in parentheses) 





























State laws with variable-duration provisions limiting 
State laws benefits to— 
Fae! on 
orm-dura- 
% of of or 46 of | 16 per. | Varying 
— =) ang 1 year’s 1 ia 4 =e -— or 4 ee 
earnings earnings | ° 2 years’ a yen’ 
earnings earnings 
: (16) Ala. (20) soho om Kans. (16) | Ariz. (14) | Calif. (26) 
aine (16) Ark. (16) Til. (16 N. H. (16) |} Fla. (16) Conn. (13) 
Mont. (16) Colo. (18), Md. (ie) N. J. (16) | Ga. (16) Mich. (16) 
N.Y. 2 Hawai f 3 Va. (16) Okla. (16) | Iowa (15) | R. L. (20) 
N. C., (16 Minn. (16)| Wyo. (14) | Oreg. (16) | La. (18) 
Ohio (16) Nebr. (16) Tex. (16) Miss. (14) 
8. Dak. (14) | Nev. (18) Utah (16) | Mo. (12) 
Tenn. (16) N. Met» Pa. (13) 
W. Va. (14) | Vt. (14-15) 
Wash. (16) 

















requirement and method of computing the weekly 
benefit amount. As far as individual claimants 
are concerned, the higher the weekly benefit 
amount, the shorter the potential duration, other 
things being equal. That is to say, if a claimant 
were allowed to receive a larger amount of bene- 
fits per week under a variable-duration provision, 
his potential duration would be shortened, unless 
he was entitled to the overriding maximum number 
of weeks. In States with a very low minimum 
weekly benefit amount, one might expect to find 
a larger number of claimants entitled to relatively 
long durations, while in States with a high mini- 
mum weekly benefit amount many workers might 
be entitled to more substantial benefits, but for a 
shorter period. In practice, however, other fac- 
tors generally offset this relationship. Thus, in 
most States wit variable-duration provisions, 
claimants with the lowest weekly benefit amounts 
were entitled to the shortest potential duration 
(see discussion below). 

Under variable-duration provisions, average 
potential duration is even more directly affected 
by qualifying requirements than by weekly benefit 
amounts. Stringent eligibility requirements, by 
denying benefits to claimants with low earnings 
and therefore low potential duration, yield rela- 
tively high average potential duration. On the 
other hand, less stringent qualifying requirements 
render more individuals eligible for benefits, 
lower the minimum number of weeks for which 
they qualify, and so decrease the average potential 
benefit duration. Because of lenient qualifying 
requirements and the small fraction of base-period 
earnings to which workers were entitled, the mini- 
mum potential duration for which workers could 
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qualify was less than 3 weeks in Arizona, Georgia, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiara, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania (table 1). In oh. 
trast, stricter eligibility requirements plus gener- 
ally more liberal duration provisions resulted in a 
minimum potential duration of 10 weeks in 
Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Nebraska, and New 
Mexico. 

Half of the States represented in this study 
have amended the duration provisions of their 
laws since the period studied, generally in the 
direction of providing more nearly adequate 
benefits. Thus, by March 1 of this year, 4 States 
had replaced variable-duration provisions with 
uniform-duration provisions, 9 had increased the 
proportion of wage credits used to determine 
beaefit rights, and 5 others had increased the 
maximum number of weeks for which benefits 
are payable. Three other States switched to a 
varying proportion of wage credits in computing 
maximum benefits (the proportion varying with 
the total amount of wage credits), and one 
abandoned this method in favor of a proportion 
uniform for all workers.® 

Because of these changes, the conclusions de- 
rived from this study must be qualified somewhat 
as far as these particular States are concerned. 
However, as of March 1, 1943, only 16 States pro- 
vided a uniform duration of benefits for all eligible 
workers; in many other States, potential durations 
of a very few weeks were still possible. 


Employment and Unemployment in the Period 
Studied 


For proper interpretation, duration statistics 
must be reviewed against the background of busi- 
ness conditions prevailing in the base periods and 
benefit years under consideration. Potential du- 
ration of benefits under variable-duration pro- 
visions is affected by employment conditions in 
the base period—roughly the calendar year 1939° 


5’ These changes were as follows: variable to uniform duration—Georgia, 
Hawaii, Mississippi, Utah; maximum weeks increased under uniform dura- 
tion—Ohio; increase in proportion of wage credits and in maximum weeks— 
Illinois, Louisiana, Missouri, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; increase in propor- 
tion of wage credits, no change in maximum weeks—Kansas, New Hamp- 
shire, Oklahoma, Rhode Island; maximum weeks increased under variable 
duration—Maryland, Michigan; varying proportion to fixed proportion of 
wage credits—Connecticut; uniform duration to varying proportion of wage 
credits—Maine, South Dakota; fixed proportion to varying proportion of 
wage credits— Minnesota. 

* Base periods extended as far back as October 1937 in Arizona, Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, and Pennsylvania, all of 
which had a 2-year base period. In most of the other States in this report, 
base periods began with the last quarter of 1938. 
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for the data analyzed in this study; actual dura- 
tion of benefits, under any type of provision, is 
affected by business activity in the benefit year, 
j. e., 1940-41 in this report, as well as by potential 
duration of benefits. Meaningful generalizations 
as to the adequacy of the duration provisions in 
State laws can be made only in the light of the 
economic circumstances under which those pro- 
visions operate. Comparisons among the States 
cannot be valid unless account is taken of indi- 
vidual State variations from national employment 
trends. 

June 1938 marked the end of the 1937-38 
recession. The moderate upward trend in em- 
ployment which began in that month continued 
in the first 10 months of 1939. Hence, the base 
periods of most claimants covered by this report 
were characterized by fairly good employment 
opportunities which permitted claimants to ac- 
cumulate a reasonable amount of protection under 
an adequate unemployment compensation law. 

The upward trend in employment was reversed 
in the winter of 1939-40, but was resumed in 
March and was greatly accelerated in the latter 
half of 1940 as a result of the general expansion of 
production for defense at home and war abroad. 
By the end of 1941, employment of workers 
covered by unemployment compensation laws had 
increased by 3.2 million workers, to a total of 27.8 
million. 

This general upward trend does not tell the 
whole story. The drop in employment in the 
winter of 1939-40 was the most serious since the 
1937-38 recession. Increased employment in 
heavy industries early in 1940 was not large 
enough to offset declines—larger than seasonal— 
in other manufacturing industries. Unusually 
severe weather curtailed construction operations 
sharply in January 1940. Throughout 1940 and 
1941, seasonal declines, especially in mining, con- 
struction, transportation, finance, and service 
industries, tempered the general upward trend in 
employment throughout the Nation. Moreover, 
this upward trend tapered off significantly in the 
third quarter of 1941, and 22 States reported 
declines in employment in September. These 
declines, which continued into the last quarter of 
1941, reflected the early stages of transition from a 
defense to a war program: shortages of essential 
materials, delays in delivery, priority and curtail- 
ment orders, and plant conversion. 
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As a result of these factors and despite higher 
employment levels, the total amount of benefit 
payments was 21 percent greater in 1940 than in 
1939. As many as 35 States reported increased 
payments during 1940, and in 8 of them (Alaska, 
Arkansas, California, Florida, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Vermont, Washington), benefit dis- 
bursements increased by more than 50 percent. 
In 1941, however, the total number of initial 
claims, which reflect lay-offs of covered workers, 
was 23 percent below the 1940 total and benefit 
payments were 34 percent below. These figures 
were lower than in any previous year. All States 
except Florida, Michigan, and West Virginia 
shared in the decline in initial claims. Claim 
loads soared at the end of 1941; more than a mil- 
lion initial claims were filed in December com- 
pared to a half million in September. 

The following tabulation compares claim and 
beneficiary loads in 1940 and 1941 with those in 
1939 and 1942: 

















Eligible claim- 
Total ants t Beneficiaries * 
num- 
ber of 
- claim- - Percent? of— 
ear ants a er é ea 
ia | Now| dt, | Num. 
thou- | ‘thou- | total) ‘thou- | Total | Eligt 
sands) | sands) — sands) | claim- | _Dle 
an - 
ants ants 
ee: 6, 700 5, 500 82 | 4,785 71 87 
a aS 7, 328 6, 271 86 5, 220 71 83 
SE a 5, 435 4, 573 84 3, 426 63 75 
eee 4,250 | 3,639 86 | 2,799 66 77 

















1 Estimated for periods for which data were not reported by some States; 
number of claimants assumed equal to number of new claims disposed of on 
first determination; number of eligible claimants assumed to equal number 
¢ a allowed on first determination adjusted for reversals on reopened 
claims. 

? Based on unrounded data. 

3% Number of beneficiaries, estimated for periods for which data were not 
reported by some States, assumed equal to number; of first payments. 


Since the industrial composition of covered 
employment varies widely among the States, they 
participated in the 1940-41 employment increases 
and declines in varying degrees. Throughout the 
following discussion the fact that the character 
of the State’s industry greatly influences bene- 
fit experience should be borne in mind. While 
covered employment in some States is highly 
diversified, in others it is concentrated in a 
few important industries. Some States are domi- 
nated by highly unstable industries; in others 
the major industries are characterized by little 
employment fluctuation. Diversification of indus- 
trial activity, stability of employment, and degree 
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of participation in the defense boom all affected 
workers’ chances of unemployment in individual 
States and were reflected in the following data. 


Potential Duration of Benefits’ 


Average potential duration ranged from less 
than 9 weeks in Kansas and Oklahoma to 17.5 and 
18.2 weeks in California and Alabama, respectively 
(table 3). These averages hide even greater 
variations. In the 9 uniform-duration States,® 
all eligible claimants were entitled to more than 
12 weeks of benefits; by contrast, there were 8 
States with variable-duration provisions,’ in which 
less than half the eligible claimants were entitled 
to receive benefits for as many as 12 weeks. 
Potential duration of 16 or more weeks was 
accorded to all eligible claimants in 6 uniform- 
duration States and to more than 50 percent of 
the eligible claimants in 12 of the variable-duration 
States." At the other end of the scale were 8 
States in which no claimants were entitled to 
receive as many as 16 weeks of benefits, and 6 
others * where less than one-fifth of the eligible 
claimants were entitled to benefits of such dura- 
tion. In 3 States,’ more than 10 percent of the 
eligible claimants were entitled to less than 4 weeks 
of benefits. 

These differences in number of available weeks 
of benefits stem largely from variations in the 
benefit formulas in effect, rather than from varia- 
tions in economic conditions. Generally speaking, 
average potential duration under laws limiting 
benefits to one-third of base-year earnings was 
higher than that under laws paying a maximum 
of one-fourth of a year’s earnings; the latter laws, 
in turn, gave greater potential duration than laws 
with smaller fractions. Minimum duration—re- 
sulting from the interaction of duration provisions 
and qualifying requirements—maximum duration, 





7 Data in this section relate to only 38 States. Potential duration could not 
be computed in the 5 States (Arizona, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri) which redetermined some claimants’ benefit rights each quarter 
during the benefit year. 

§ Kentucky, Maine, Montana, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, West Virginia. 

* Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Texas. By March 1, 1943, all these States except Iowa, Oregon, and 
Texas had made changes in their laws which would tend to raise potential 
duration. 

10 Kentucky, Maine, Montana, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee. 

11 Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, Virginia, Washington. 

12 Connecticut, lowa, New York, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vermont, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. 

13 Kansas, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island. 

4 Kansas, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania. 
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Table 3.—Average potential and actual duration, ratio 
of actual to potential duration, and exhaustion ratio 
of beneficiaries, 43 States, benefit years ended in 194] 























Ratio of ha 
— © | Average | average Rb at 
State uration, | actual, | sctual to | eshausting 
eligible (beneficiaries) potential | benefit 
claimants | duration rights 
Uniform-duration States: 

EE a sieckconsey 16.0 10.5 65.6 42.4 
SRR 16.0 9.1 56.9 27.1 
RL. SU cnenccnes 16.0 13.1 81.9 60.0 
North Carolina. -_... 16.0 10.1 63. 1 42.5 
_ _ 16.0 10.4 65.0 33.2 
Tennessee - - ___..___- 16.0 11.1 69.3 45.7 
South Dakota.__....- 14.0 10.3 73.6 45.8 
West Virginia... _.- 14.0 10.1 72.1 48.5 
New York. - ceteeeee 13.0 10.1 77.7 54.7 

Variable-duration States: 
OC eee 18.2 12.3 67.6 46.0 
Conorme............ 17.5 12.4 70.9 48.4 
OCeereao.............. 15.0 10.7 71.3 47.5 
eS | 15.0 6.4 42.7 20.0 
New Mexico. .....__. 15.0 11.0 73.3 47.9 
ES 14.9 10.9 73.2 49.2 
Minnesota. ---_....... 14.8 11.2 75.7 55.9 
ERS 14.7 7.5 51.0 17.9 
ie ie fi inition 14.5 10.3 71.0 32.1 
SER. 14.3 10.7 74.8 57.3 
Maryland --........-. 14.3 9.1 63.6 41.9 
IS 14.3 10.4 | 72.7 61.1 
ee 14.1 10. 4 | 73.8 49.1 
Virginia__..__. steak 14.0 8.2 58. 6 44.1 
Washington. .______. 13.8 9.3 67.4 48.1 
Tilinois__.__. 13.3 8.1 60.9 40.4 
Vermont... 13.3 | 9.1 68.4 | 45.5 
Utah........ ‘i 12.9 | 8.9 | 69.0 | 49.9 
New Hampshire ----_| 12.0 | 6.7 | 55.8 | 36.7 
Wyoming.........._. 12.0 | 6.2 | 51.7 | 19.6 
| | 
0 ee 10.8 | 8.3 | 76.9 66,1 
TS 10.5 | 7.1 67.6 57.1 
Rhode Island --- -- 10.4 | 6.8 | 65.4 53.6 
New Jersey _......... 10.3 | 7.5 72.8 58.2 
Pennsylvania edie 10.1 7.4 | 73.3 57.5 
Connecticut ___....-.- 9.8 | 6.4 65.3 47.4 
| eS ‘ 9.8 6.3 | 64.3 50.0 
Kansas ee 8.9 | 6.5 73.0 62.9 
Oklahoma. -- . 8.8 6.6 | 75.0 69.7 
Arizona........- (*) 8.2 | (‘) 1 53.0 
ae (‘) | 8.3 (') | 151.7 
Louisiana. (') 8.9 | () 1 57.8 
Mississippi = (1) 9.1 | (') 1 §8.7 
Missouri r (‘) 6.9 (‘) 151.6 








1 Since State law provided lag-quarter redeterminations of benefit rights, 
a duration could not be determined. A claimant is considered as 

aving exhausted his benefit rights if at any time during his benefit year he 
had received all benefits to which he was entitled at the time, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that additional benefits may have become available to him when 
redetermination was made at beginning of a subsequent quarter. 


and the method of computing the weekly benefit 
amount also had a marked effect on the distribu- 
tion of claimants’ potential duration." 

Thus, the variable-duration States with the 
highest average potential duration were those 
with the highest minimum potential duration. 
Nevada, Arkansas, and Washingtoa, even though 
their laws contained the one-third fraction for 
computing potential duration, allowed no more, 


16 In the following discussion, the limited significance of average potential 
duration should be borne in mind. It should be clear, of course, that raising 
the qualifying requirement from $100 to $200, for example, does not increase 
the number of claimants who receive benefits for 16 weeks under current 
variable-duration provisions. Nor does merely increasing the maximum 
duration under these provisions benefit those who were previously entitled 
to less than the maximum duration. 
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on the average, than Idaho and Maryland, which 
limited benefits to one-fourth of a year’s earnings. 
In the latter States, relatively stringent eligibility 
requirements exclude entirely those workers who 
would have been entitled to shoit potential dura- 
tion, and thus produced higher minimum and 
average potential durations. Arkansas, on the 
other hand, by providing a lenient qualifying re- 
quirement, lowered its minimum and its average. 
Among the 7 States which paid workers only one- 
fifth or one-sixth of base-year earnings, the States 
with the lowest average duration were those 
with the lowest minimum duration—Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 

The effect of the maximu.n-duration provision 
is equally clear. Alabama and California, with 
the longest maximum duration, had the longest 
average potential duration, longer, in fact, than 
that allowed under any of the uniform-duration 
States. By contrast, Connecticut, Iowa, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, and Wyoming, which pro- 
vided no more than 13-15 weeks of benefits to 
any claimant, had the lowest average potential 
duration. The effectiveness of the low maximum 
durations in these States in restricting benefit 
payments is indicated by the fact that from 32 to 
77 percent of the eligible claimants were entitled 
to the maximum duration. 

Despite the fact that the trend in employment 
and earnings was steadily upward during the 
respective base periods for the benefit years 
ended in 1940 and 1941, the benefit formulas 
yielded remarkably similar benefit rights for the 
average eligible claimant. Of 10 variable-dura- 
tion States whose duration formulas remained 
unchanged throughout these benefit years and 
for which fairly comparable data are available, 
only 2 yielded average potential durations which 
differed by as much as half a week: 





| Benefit years ending in 1940 | Benefit years ending in 1941 











| | 

Aver- | Aver- 

State | age " age 
Period in which | poten-| Period in which poten- 

| benefit yearsended | tial | benefit yearsended | tial 

} | dura- | | dura- 

| tion | tion 
— —_—_—_—_—_— —— 
Colorado___..| May-December 15.1 January-December _| 15.0 
Florida | July-December._...| 10.2 | April-December | 14.3 
Minnesota July-September | 15.2 | January-December _| 14.8 
Nebraska. _._.| July-December ee fy Seer | ee 14.9 
New Jersey__| January-December _| 10.2 |_....do_____-- | 10.3 
New Mexico | July-December ; 161 ore do... 15.0 
Oklahoma April~December | “Ce. 2. 8.8 
Pennsylvania) January-December _|_ 11.4 ’ = 10. 1 
Vermont | May-Decomber | 13.4 |} January-September 13.3 
Washington _| July-December 13.7 | January-Decem ber 13.8 
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The large increase in average potential dura- 
tion in Florida is attributable to the application 
of a much more stringent qualifying requirement 
to benefit years beginning in April 1940. Prior 
to this date, claimants could qualify if they had 
earned 16 times their weekly benefit amoynt in 3 
quarters or, in a later period, 30 times the benefit 
amount in 8 quarters. Beginning in April 1940, 
however, claimants who had earned less than 60 
times the weekly benefit amount could not 
qualify; those who did qualify received benefits 
for at least 10 weeks. 


Adequacy of Benefit Rights 


The potential duration of benefits provided 
under the laws analyzed was inadequate for many 
claimants. Although employment opportunities 
were at least fair during 1940-41, about half the 
beneficiaries exhausted their benefit rights before 
they were reemployed. The proportion of bene- 
ficiaries who exhausted all rights (the exhaustion 
ratio) ranged from 18 percent to 70 percent under 
variable-duration laws and from 27 percent to 60 
percent under laws with uniform-duration provi- 
sions (table 3). Eleven States had exhaustion 
ratios above 55 percent. 

The proportion of beneficiaries who exhausted 
rights before reemployment depended on their 
potential duration as well as employment op- 
portunity in their State. Did the laws or eco- 
nomic conditions in tae States with high ex- 
haustion ratios bave a common denominator? 
Analyses of employment conditions in such States 
during the period studied indicate that they may 
not have shared as quickly and extensively in the 
general employment boom which began in the 
spring of 1940. Indeed, many of the States 
with the highest exhaustion ratios suffered con- 
siderable unemployment, at some time during 
the period studied, in consumer-goods and the 
more seasonal industries, such as construction 
and retail trade. For example, employment 
in construction and retail trade dropped appreciably 
in the winter of 1939-40 in Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, and Montana; in Kansas, employment in 
the construction industry was cut almost two- 
thirds between October 1939 and January 1940. 
This same period was marked by employment 
declines in the tobacco industry in Florida, in 
cotton-gin and cotton-milling activities in Okla- 
homa, and in retail trade in Pennsylvania and 
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Texas. Later in 1940, employment dropped 
sharply in Florida’s seasonal food industry and 
in New Jersey’s textile and automobile assembly 
industries. In many of these States, the em- 
ployment declines which took place in January 
1940 were repeated in January 1941. 

This unemployment did not attain the propor- 
tions of a serious recession in any of the States 
with high exhaustion ratios. On the other hand, 
State-wide employment was generally upward 
during most of the period studied. Average 
monthly employment in Pennsylvania, for exam- 
ple, was 12 percent higher in 1941 than in 1940, 
in Texas it was 18 percent higher, while in Kansas 
the rise of 23 percent between 1940 and 1941 was 
one of the highest in the country. What the 
States with high exhaustion ratios had most in 
common was the low average potential duration 
of benefits provided eligible claimants. This aver- 
age duration was less than 11 weeks in 6 of the 9 
States '* which had the highest exhaustion ratios. 
Only 1 of these States, Montana, provided a uni- 
form duration of benefits for all eligible workers. 

This analysis also provides additional evidence 
of the general superiority of uniform-duration over 
variable-duration provisions. A smaller percent- 
age of eligible claimants drew all the benefits to 
which they were entitled in the States providing 
uniform duration than in those with variable- 
duration provisions. In only 2 of 9 States with 
uniform-duration provisions did the proportion of 
eligible persons exhausting their benefits reach 50 
percent, compared with 16 of the 34 States with 
variable-duration provisions. The median ex- 
haustion ratio was 46 percent in the former, 50 
percent in the latter States. 

The mere provision of uniform duration of 
benefits for all claimants, however, did not en- 
sure that an overwhelming majority would return 
to work before exhausting benefits. To be effec- 
tive, uniform-duration provisions, no less than 
variable-duration provisions, must be related to 
actual patterns of unemployment. Apparently 
they were not in some States, since exhaustion 
ratios even under such provisions were high. In 
Kentucky, Montana, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee, all of which provided uniform duration of 
16 weeks during the relatively prosperous period 
studied, more than 40 percent of all beneficiaries 


16 Excludes Louisiana and Mississippi, for which potential duration could 
not be computed. 
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were still unemployed after drawing benefits for 
16 full weeks. 

Exhaustion ratios were higher in States with 
low average potential duration because claimants 
entitled to few weeks of benefits were more likely 
to exhaust their meager rights than those entitled 
to longer durations. In almost every State, the 
proportion of claimants who exhausted benefits 
in selected potential-duration categories roge 
sharply as potential duration declined (table 4), 
In the 9 States in which claimants could receive 
benefits for less than 4 weeks, the exhaustion ratios 
ranged from 63 percent in Oregon to 91 percent 
in Texas. In contrast, of the beneficiaries en- 
titled to 16 weeks or more, from 12 to 45 percent 
(in Hawaii and Texas, respectively) exhausted 
all benefit rights. To a certain extent, these 
variations reflect differences in the reemployment 
opportunities of individual workers. Claimants 
entitled to short potential duration are probably 
reemployed less rapidly than claimants with long 
potential duration.” It also appears that, if a 
claimant’s duration of benefits is increased, the 
probability that he will be reemployed before ex- 
hausting those benefits is likely to be increased. 


Actual Duration of Benefits 


Restrictive potential duration was effective in 
reducing the duration of benefits which claimants 
actually received. Thus, claimants drew an 
average of 10.2 full payments under uniform- 
duration provisions, but only 8.3 under variable- 
duration provisions. In the variable-duration 
States, average actual duration of benefits gener- 
ally decreased as average potential duration 
decreased (table 3). In those States with average 
potential duration of at least 14 weeks, actual 
duration averaged 10.5 weeks; in those with 
shorter potential durations, beneficiaries drew 
only 7.1 weeks on the average. In all the 43 
States, actual duration varied from an average of 
6.2 weeks in Wyoming to 13.1 weeks in Montana. 

Reemployment opportunities, as well as the 
benefit provisions, affected the number of weeks of 
benefits which claimants drew. In the 6 States 
which granted all eligible claimants 16 weeks of 
benefits, the average number of weeks actually 

11 This statement is based on the presumption—not thoroughly tested— 
that the workers who have had more limited employment opportunities 


in their base periods, and therefore shorter potential duration of benefits, are 


likely to have similarly limited employment opportunities during their 
benefit years. 
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Table 4.—Percent of eligible claimants with given 
potential duration who exhausted their benefit rights, 
29 variable-duration States, benefit years ended in 
1941 





Exhaustion ratios of claimants with potential 
duration of— 





























a. | 4.0-7.9 | 8.0-11.9 | 12.0-15.9 | 16 weeks 
weeks | weeks weeks weeks or more 
| 
Alabama_----- pasen densdghidiniotananidaie » anekaeeiaee 53. 5 43.0 27.7 
EEE Ne 66. 1 60. 1 50.8 35.8 
(“cs TS Sees meee? 66. 4 63. 0 4L.1 
I nia sa 58.7 49.3 35.3 
Connecticut... ..__- 72.3 56.1 35.2 24.3 od 
BE cb ssecsunace par a ance 73.0 62.9 34.8 
so |: RE oa 14.6 11.7 11.2 
ss CRS Fee 22.6 30.6 24.9 16.8 
Illinois ; 57.8 50.1 29. 2 19.1 
lowa.- 79.3 70.7 56.8 ea een 
Sees 88. 4 74.2 55.3 38.5 41.2 
EE iociincacadalsaces dawns 59.1 55.5 43.4 22.9 
Michigan ees. 48.1 27.9 13.0 
Minnesota. -.-_._--- 82.9 71.3 61.7 38.6 
Nebraska cae 61.8 51.4 35. 1 
Nevada... __. ee : 73.8 65. 4 54.6 38.7 
New Hampshire | 56.6 39.0 18.2 16.6 
New Jersey... 84.7 79.2 56.9 40.4 41.5 
New Mexico. d c ; : 51.8 47.9 36.3 
Oklahoma... 76. 5 | 72.7 61.4 42.4 38.4 
| 

Oregon... .. | 63. 2 | 55.3 38.8 24.2 13.6 
Pennsylvania 89.0 | 76.0 59.8 44.8 aa 
Rhodelsland........| 752] 79.1 56.0 34.3 23.9 
, aa : 90.9 | 76.7 64.0 52. 1 45.1 
Si aa a Di ieee 53.3 36.7 29.7 
Vermont. _-.. 53.9 31.4 ion 
Virginia. 63.7 58.6 41.7 20.8 
Washington coe ce — 64.0 61.5 47.8 25. 2 
Wyoming -_. aie Siakneaal 36.1 30.1 | ee 





drawn ranged from 9.1 in Maine to 13.1 in Mon- 
tana; these 2 States had the lowest and highest 
exhaustion ratios, respectively, among the 6 
States. Michigan claimants, entitled to 15 full 
weekly checks on the average, drew only 6.4 
checks, while those in New Mexico and Colorado, 
entitled to the same average number, drew 11.0 
and 10.7 full checks, respectively. Obviously, 
reemployment opportunities were much better in 
Michigan during the period studied than in the 
latter 2 States. 


Though exhaustion ratios were generally high, 
the amount of unused benefit rights available to 
the beneficiaries included in the study was even 
less than these ratios would indicate. Thus, while 
the exhaustion ratio ranged from 18 percent in 
Hawaii to 70 percent in Oklahoma, the ratio of 
average actual duration to average potential dura- 
tion did not fall below the 43 percent of Michigan 
and was as high as 82 percent in Montana. In 
terms of these ratios, the amount of unused benefit 
rights in a period of fairly good business conditions 
constituted only 30 percent of the total amount 
available to beneficiaries. 
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The Weekly Benefit Amount and Duration 

Experience * 

Variable-duration provisions not only limited 
the amount of benefits available to workers gen- 
erally; they worked particular hardships on eligible 
claimants who had low wages and low weekly 
benefit amounts. In practically every State with 
a variable-duration provision, claimants with the 
lowest weekly benefit amounts were entitled to 
the shortest duration. Generally, from 2 to 4 
weeks’ more benefits were granted claimants with 
the highest weekly benefit amounts than those with 
the lowest (table 5). This relationship between 
weekly benefit amount and potential duration is 
largely attributable to the fact that both were 
based on claimants’ past earnings—the benefit 
amount generally on earnings in a quarter of the 
base period, and the duration on total earnings in 
the base period. 

These low-paid workers, who received the short- 
est durations under variable-duration formulas, 
were least able to bear the risk of unemployment. 
In all but one of the uniform-duration States, the 
number of weeks of benefits actually drawn in- 
creased as the weekly benefit amount decreased. 
In other words, the lower-paid workers tended to 
suffer the greater amount of unemployment. 

Because of this tendency toward longer duration 
of unemployment among claimants with low 
weekly benefit amounts, the exhaustion ratio 
varied inversely with the weekly benefit amount, 
even in uniform-duration States. This variation 
was greatest in the variable-duration States. While 
the exhaustion ratios of claimants with weekly 
benefit amounts of less than $5 ranged from 43 
percent in Alabama to 70 percent in Georgia, those 
among claimants with weekly benefit amounts of 
$15 or more ranged from only 9.8 percent in 
Michigan to 50 percent in Oklahoma. 

Perhaps some of the claimants with low wages 
and relatively extensive unemployment would not 
be eligible under a more stringent benefit formula. 
That fact, if true, would not modify the conclusions 
just drawn. The relationships between potential 
duration and exhaustion ratio, on the one hand, 
and weekly benefit amount on the other, existed 
in the States with the most stringent qualifying 

18 Data relate to the benefit experience of all eligible claimants rather 
than beneficiaries, except as noted in table 5. Hence, in most States, average 


actual duration and exhaustion ratios are somewhat lower than the statistics 
previously cited for beneficiaries. 
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requirements as well as in those with the most 
lenient. These relationships are inherent in most 
variable-duration provisions. 


Preliminary Duration Data, Benefit Years End- 
ing in 1942 *° 
The conclusions drawn from the experience in 
benefit years ending in 1941 hold true, substan- 
tially, for those ending in 1942. Average potential 
duration in 1942 was almost identical with that in 
1941 in those States where the benefit formula 


19 Based on reports received in the Bureau of Employment Security by 
July 24, 1943, from 37 States. These States included 85 percent of the Nation’s 
covered workers. 


remained the same. Although exhaustion ratios 
in 1942 were lower in 32 of the 35 States for which 
figures for both years are available, more than 
third of the beneficiaries exhausted their benefit 
rights in 24 of 37 States. In 5 of these States, 
more than half the beneficiaries exhausted all 
rights. 

As in previous periods, the potential duration 
provided in State laws was insufficient to tide 
many workers over their entire period of unem- 
ployment, in spite of improved employment 
opportunities. Of the 37 States for which data 
were available, there were 7 in which no worker 


Table 5.—Average actual and potential duration of eligible claimants and percent of claimants exhausting benefit 
rights, by weekly benefit amount, 43 States, benefit years ended in 1941 ! 















































Weekly benefit amount 
Less than $5.00 $5.00-9.99 $10.00-14.99 $15.00 or more 
State | 
Average duration | Percent of | Average duration | Percent of | Average duration | Percent of | Average duration | Percent of 
in wéeks claimants in weeks claimants | in weeks | claimants | in weeks | claimants 
| exhausting | exhausting exhausting exhausting 
ey benefit | benefit | l | benefit | benefit 
Potential Actual rights Potential) Actual rights | Potential) Actual | rights | Potential Actual rights 
| | 
Uniform-duration 
States: | 
Kentucky ?------- 16.0 | 12.6 | 58.0 16.0 | 10.7 | 43.0 16.0 | 9.1 33.8 16.0 8.6 29.5 
aE 16.0 8.9 32.8 16.0 | 7.0 | 20.0 16.0 | 4.9 10.1 16.0 6.0 15.6 
OS Sek eee = ~------] 16.0 | 13. 5 | 61.2 16.0 | 13.3 57.8 | 16.0 | 12.2 45.0 
4 eee isle Bien ‘ aaah 13.0 | 10. 4 | 48.8 | 13.0 | 10. 2 47.5 | 13.0 | 9.7 | 41.2 
North Carolina ? 16.0 11.4 50.3 | 16.0 | 9.0 | 35. 5 16.0 | 7.8 27.1 16.0 | 7.8 | 27.4 
| ™ ee 16.0 11.6 40.8 | 16.0 | 10.9 36. 2 16.0 | 10.1 31.5 16.0 | 9.7 29.4 
South Dakota____- 14.0 8.8 40.8 | 14.0 | 8.9 40.0 14.0 8.1 32.9 14.0 6.8 25.5 
Tennessee... ---- 16.0 11.4 53.5 | 16.0 | 9.0 37.0 16.0 8.0 31.7 16.0 7.1 23.1 
West Virginia__._- 14.0 | 9.3 46. 4 | 14.0 | 8.8 | 42.7 14.0 8.4 39.3 14.0 7.4 | 31.9 
| | | 
Variable-duration 
States: 
Alabama......- 16.8 10.1 | 42.7 | 18.4 8.6 | 31.4 | 18.7 | 6.7 22.8 19.1 | 6.6 | 19.0 
Arizona ?_........- () 7.1 | 63.6 (3) 8.3 | 58.0 | (3) 8.2 54. 5 (3) 8.2 | 43.7 
Arkansas -.-...-.- 12.4 | 8.9 | 52.7 | 14.9 9.4 | 40.9 | 15.2 10.2 | 36. 5 15.2 | 9.4 34.5 
eS ee =a CaS. SI Sree = 9 16.5 12.1 54.4 18. 2 10.5 35.7 
Colorado_____...-- CS Ss Se 14.7 | 9.6 | 46.5 15. 2 | 9.2 40.0 15.4 8. 5 | 31.6 
Connecticut -_ - . -- Ay ee { ee 8.9 | 4.8 | 42.1 10. 2 5.3 36.9 11.5 5.6 28.2 
a 12.9 9.8 | 62.1 | 13.9 9.8 | 55. 3 14.3 | 9.7 52. 2 15.0 9.6 43.0 
Georgia ?_.__..___. ® | 5.4 | 9.7 @) | 8.7 | 49.7 @) | 9.6 46.9 (3) 8.5 33.6 
ARCS. > SS, Sf Pere 14.3 | 5.1 | 9.7 15.3 | 4.7 15. 2 15.7 5.2 17.9 
RE SSS 7 piticanaitinet | 12.6 6.2 | 27.0 | 14.7 | 7.3 21.5 16. 2 7.6 18.8 
Ilinois..........-. eae: § R Mica | 12.2 7.0 | 40.7; 126) 64 36.2 14.2 6.1 | 26.0 
Sas 5.3 | 3.7 | 66. 2 9.5 5.8 | 54. 4 | 11.5 | 6.4 43.7 12.8 6.4 34.4 
ey, Se Se ae 7.4 5.7 | 70. 6 | 10.4 | 7.0 51.8 11.7 7.3 | 43.9 
Louisiana ?__...-.- @) 7.2 | 69.6 @) 9.3 67.1) @® | 9.8 51.0 (3) 10. 4 | 41.1 
ARR HERR IE eee 13.8 7.8 | 40.9 14.8 | 6.9 27.2 15.5 6.2 | 19.0 
ER ncnpiichetiecnsasess |. | 13.9 9.7 | 45.9 14.5 | 8.0 30.0 15.4 4.9 | 9.8 
See Siac |------- 14.1 10.1 | 57.8 | 15.1 | 9.6 46.1 15.6 9.1 | 35.7 
Mississippi ?___--- (3) 8.0 60.9} @) 9.9 69.5; @) | 9.1 | 52.9} (3) 8.8 42.2 
Missouri ?____....- (@) 4.0 | pales iaisiote (*) 7.2 57.0} (@) | 7.1 45.1 (*) 7.0 36.9 
ages Ea Re po---=--=--- | 95 45.5) 15.0) 9.3) 39.7 15.4) 9.0 | 34.5 
} | } | 
EES SE Se ~a Nesucounene | 12.9 | 9.7 4.2) 121} 9.7 62.6 15.5 10.8 | 45.2 
| A A SE SErAPGE 11.5 | 5.7 | 34.4 | 12.2 | 5.0 24.7 13.6 5.6 | 21.1 
New Jersey ?._.._- TE BIST me ATOR -| 9.0 | 6.8 | 64.3) 11.3] 8.3 | 64.4) 13.7) 8.8 | 41.5 
New Mexico------ | 14.3 8.9 43.3 | 15.0 | 9.7 | 43.4 | 15.1 | 9.5 | 41.8 | 15.5 | 8.4 | 30.6 
Oklahoma. ...---| 4.4 3.1 65.3 | 7.7 | 5.6 | 68.2 | 10. 5 | 6.8 56.1 11.9 7.2 49.6 
RTS ES Se icatiatene dina’ 7.5 4.9 | 53.4 | 8.1 | 4.7 | 47.1 11.8 5.3 | 29.3 
Pennsylvania 3_...|...-------|--- > 9.1 7.0 | 65.6 | 10.6 7.7 | 53.6 11.8 | 8.2 | 45.4 
Rhode Island ?____|----.--- ines 8.9 | 6.5 | 64.6 | 10.7 6.9 | 49.8 13.0 7.4 | 38.5 
ee oR Nea 5 Se | ol 7.8] 67.5| 124| 8&8 52.1 13.5 8.5 | 43.5 
a ALL = on 120} 7.8] 50.9 | 126| 7.5 26) 142) 68] 28. 2 
} | | ' 
Vermont.........- 12.2 9.8 | 50.0 | 13.3 9.3 37.7 | 13.4 8.7 | 29.1 13.5 8.6 | 20.4 
Virwinis........... 11.2 | 7.2 | 54.8 14.0 6.7 36. 4 15.0 5.5 | 23.7 15.3 | 5.5 | 21.5 
Washington eee - 8.9 61.1 | 12.3 8.2 | 51.5 15.0 | 6.9 26. 6 
Wyoming.--..------ L amabeiepimeni ESTERS Se 10.9 6.6 | 24.6 | 11.7 | 6.8 | 22.2 | 12.5 5.0 | 16.8 





1 Actual duration and exhaustion ratios relate to all eligible claimants, 
rather than to beneficiaries, as in table 3, unless otherwise indicated. 
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2 Data relate to beneficiaries rather than to eligible claimants. 
8 Lag-quarter redeterminations provided; potential duration not computed. 
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could receive benefits for as many as 16 full weeks, 
and 6 in which some eligible claimants could 
receive less than 4 weeks of benefits. The average 
number of weeks of total unemployment for which 
an eligible claimant could receive benefits in 
variable-duration States ranged from less than 9 
weeks in Kansas to more than 18 in Alabama. 
In 6 States, more than half the eligible claimants 
whose benefit years ended in 1942 were entitled to 
less than 12 weeks of benefits, and in 2 States 
more than 1 claimant in 10 had a potential dura- 
tion of less than 4 weeks. 

These 1942 data provided additional evidence 
of the greater effectiveness of uniform-duration 
provisions in tiding workers over periods of unem- 
ployment. Of the 24 States in which more than 
one-third of the beneficiaries exhausted their 
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rights, including the 5 with the highest exhaustion 
ratios, 19 had variable-duration provisions. The 
greater protection of unifoym-duration provisions 
was particularly true for workers with low weekly 
benefit amounts. However, only 8 of the 37 
States provided for uniform duration throughout 
the period studied. 

Of the 37 States for which 1942 preliminary data 
are available, the duration provisions have been 
made more nearly adequate since the periods 
studied in Illinois, Kansas, New Hampshire, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
and Vermont. In 3 others of the 37, the legisla- 
tures will meet in regular session in 1944. In the 
other 26 States, the regular session of the legisla- 
ture has already adjourned this year, and the next 
regular session is not scheduled until 1945. 
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Rehabilitation of Disabled Veterans 


in Germany 


A. MacGrecor AYER * 


ON A NATIONAL LEVEL, the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled servicemen in Germany in its various aspects, 
including medical care, vocational readjustment, 
and financial assistance, is administered jointly 
by the High Command of the Armed Forces, the 
Ministry of Labor, the Ministry of Finance, and 
the Ministry of the Interior, on the basis of the 
Veterans’ Administration and Welfare Act of 
August 26, 1938,’ and its several amendments. 

On a regional level, the corps area commanders 
have charge of the military welfare offices attached 
to the principal garrison commands. Military 
welfare officers, usually majors or lieutenant 
colonels of the reserve, with a staff of noncom- 
missioned and enlisted personnel, operate the 
local military welfare offices which are charged 
with general responsibility for all matters affecting 
the readjustment and welfare of discharged mili- 
tary personnel residing in the localities within 
their jurisdiction, particularly disabled service- 
men and officers. The military welfare offices are 
expected to maintain close liaison with the local 
employment bureaus, the local sickness insurance 
offices, and, as the necessity arises, with the 
representatives of the National Socialist Party 
organizations, chambers of commerce, employers, 
and the like, in order to coordinate the functions 
and efforts of these agencies on behalf of the 
veteran. 

The medical care of the disabled serviceman 
after his discharge from the armed forces is the 
responsibility of the plant, municipal, maritime, 
or guild sickness insurance office of which the 
individual veteran had been a member prior to 
his entry into the armed forces. These sickness 
insurance offices operate as units of the national 
social insurance system under the Ministry of the 
Interior. The retraining and placement of the 


* War Manpower Commission, Reports and Analysis Service. For a 
discussion of similar provisions in the U. 8. 8. R., see Cooper, Denis A., 
“Pensions and Rehabilitation Services for Disabled Ex-Servicemen in the 
U. 8. 8. R.,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 22-24. 


1 Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 137 (1938), pp. 1077-1124. The latest of the various 
amendments to the original act available to the author was as of April 1943. 


disabled veteran are handled by the employment 
service under the Ministry of Labor. Finally, 
all matters pertaining to the disbursement of 
funds and setting of rates for pensions and other 
forms of financial assistance for veterans fall under 
the general jurisdiction of the Ministry of Finance, 

Claims and disputes arising from the applica- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration and Welfare 
Act are acted upon by the Military Welfare 
Court presided over by a general or admiral who 
is directly responsible to the Chief of the High 
Command of the Armed Forces. 

The administration of the rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans is characterized by a high 
degree of flexibility and is primarily designed to 
meet the needs of the individual veteran, although 
the exigencies of the labor market and the casualty 
rate tend to influence the decisions of the author- 
ities at various levels. For example, the greatly 
increased casualty rate in connection with the 
campaign in Russia bas considerably altered the 
criteria by which a serviceman is either retained 
for limited service or discharged. 


Medical Care 


The rehabilitation of the disabled serviceman 
begins in the military hospital before his dis- 
charge from the armed forces. Medical officers 
and psychologists of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, as well as representatives of the employ- 
ment service, cooperete in formulating retraining 
and reemployment plans for the individual service- 
man. Such plans must be completed by the time 
he is ready for discharge. However, the com- 
mander of the corps area in which the hospital is 
located may, after consultation with the medical 
officers, recommend postponement of discharge 
and order further utilization of the serviceman in 
the forces for garrison duty, clerical work, guard- 
ing of prisoners of war, and similar “limited 
service”’ duties. 

A serviceman is generally not discharged from 
the armed forces until his restoration has been 
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completed or at least advanced to a point where 
he is able to proceed to his home community. 
Immediately upon discharge, he becomes the 
responsibility of the sickness insurance office which 
provides further medical treatment, including if 
necessary a cure at a@ spa or a sanitarium, procure- 
ment and instruction in the use of artificial limbs 
and other prosthetic devices, medicines, and con- 
tinuous nursing care in the case of incurable 
disability. 

If as a result of heavy casualties the financial 
resources of certain sickness insurance offices are 
overtaxed, the offices may apply to the Govern- 
ment for additional funds. Under certain condi- 
tions the armed forces themselves assume the 
responsibility for all functions ordinarily carried 
out by the sickness insurance offices. This prac- 
tice has become far more prevalent since the high 
casualty rate of the Russian campaign forced the 
German Government to requisition a very large 
percentage of municipally and State-owned, as 
well as private, hospitals for use by the Army, 
and to conscript for military service numerous 
panel doctors of the national health insurance 
system. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


A disabled serviceman is generally retrained in 
his old or a related occupation. Only in excep- 


tional cases is retraining in a new occupation en-" 


couraged. Retraining courses are set up as the 
need arises, either by industry organizations or 
by the plant in which the veteran is expected to 
be employed. Special workshops and working 
conditions, redesigned tools, and machinery 
adapted to individual needs are usually provided 
for disabled veterans. Organs of the National 
Socialist Party, such as the German Labor Front, 
may open special courses to provide basic train- 
ing required to prepare seriously handicapped 
veterans for in-plant training. Special schools 
ere set up by the National Socialist War Victims 
Aid Organization in cooperetion with national 
health insurance and the National Socialist 
Doctors Association to teach Braille to the blind 
and to provide other types of remedial training. 
Students whose studies were interrupted as a 
result of military service may receive subsidies to 
enable them to obtain their degree. In formu- 
lating retraining programs, the veteran’s indi- 
vidual wishes, inclinations, and talents are con- 
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sidered. Aptitude and intelligence tests are 
widely used to gauge his ability, especially if 
retraining in a new occupation is recommended. 


Placement 


A disabled veteran who is considered capable 
ot resuming gainful employment is entitled to pref- 
erential treatment in the labor market. Em- 
ployment offices are instructed to exert every 
possible effort to place veterans in work approxi- 
mating their former jobs as to grade, rate of pay, 
snd seniority rights. Placement is made either 
immediately after medical rehabilitation is com- 
pleted or upon termination of such retraining as 
is found necessary or is recommended by the 
military authorities in consultation with employ- 
ment service officials. A veteran with more than 
50-percent disability is further protected through 
a provision that employers, including municipal 
and State authorities, must reserve at least 2 
percent of their job openings for such veterans. 
Preferential treatment accorded to employed dis- 
abled veterans includes special hourly rates in 
occupations where piece rates are customary, 
longer rest periods, and special shopping and 
transportation privileges. 


Pensions and Other Financial Assistance 


Pensions and other financial aid to disabled 
veterans are calculated on the basis of length 
of service, rank, occupation prior to military 
service, degree of disability, number of dependents, 
and place of residence. In general, the German 
Government proceeds on the principle that veter- 
ans should, so far as possible, suffer no economic 
deterioration as a result of their military service 
or of injury suffered while in the service. There- 
fore, in the case of disabled veterans considered 
capable of earning their own living, financial aid 
assumes the character of supplementary subsidies 
to compensate for reduced earnings and of allow- 
ances paid to ensure their maintenance during the 
period of retraining or looking for employment. 
Likewise, professional military personnel, espe- 
cially officers, are considered to be covered by the 
military retirement pension to which they have a 
statutory right after a specified length of service. 
Hence, only totally disabled veterans receive 
pensions adequate to assure full maintenance. 
Financial aid to disabled veterans includes the 
following types of subsidy payments: 
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A. Subsidies for Veterans Capable of Work 

1. The “disability allowance” (Versehrtengeld) 
is paid to all disabled veterans for the rest of their 
lives, whether or not they are employed. Veterans 
are classed in one of four categories, according to 
the degree of disability, and the disability allow- 
ance amounts to: 


RM? per month 
Te ccs cobb niniondnciehmcdihain 15 
SE ee ee ee ee 30 
kno ds ists Wiscasset 50 
ni cn einen im miniaineamm ele 80 


An additional 20 RM a month may be given if the 
disability was incurred under unusually dangerous 
conditions of combat (bei Sondereinsatz). Veter- 
ans with brain injuries and those who lost their 
eyesight are automatically placed in the fourth 
category. 

2. A monthly “training subsidy” (Ubergangs- 
unterstitzung) is paid the veteran who is being 
retrained for his old or a new occupation, or 
who has not yet entered employment, or who, as 
a result of his injury, has again lost his job. 
The amount of this subsidy is calculated on the 
basis of the cost of living in the veteran’s home 
community, which for this purpose is placed in one 
of five classes of locality. The subsidy amounts 
to a minimum of two-thirds of the pension paid 
to the unemployable veteran (see below) and is 
usually granted for a period not to exceed one 
year, although extension may be permitted by 
the High Command of the Armed Forces in case of 
meritorious service (for example, to a holder of the 
Iron Cross). 

This subsidy may be paid also to a veteran who, 
as a result of his injury, is unable to reach the level 
of his former earnings even after the retraining 
period is completed. Its payment can be denied 
or discontinued if the veteran refuses to accept 
employment which, in view of the nature of his 
injury and of his training and experience, he can in 
all fairness be expected to perform, or if he reaches 
the level of his former earnings. 


B. Subsidies for Veterans Incapable of Work 


In addition to the disability allowance of the 
third or fourth category, permanently incapac- 
itated veterans receive: 


2 Average rate of exchange for Reichsmark for first 6 months of 1941 was still 
40 cents; no official quotation available since June 1941. 
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1. A monthly pension (Arbeitsverwendungsun. 
fahigenrente), calculated in RM as follows: 

















Single veterans Married Married 
Locality class (according veterans wike 
to cost of living) Under 35 35 years pe ad least 1 
years and over child 
ee ee 65 95 
ai cess hatbcaandeoeetatiens 60 75 90 2 
i disdesitiiniialpan saasidiciiiand 55 70 85 95 
aero shncaahonsianeeaaeagen 45 60 75 85 
_ NRRTARRN MRS er 40 55 70 80 














2. Supplementary payments, in addition to the 
pension, are made to the permanently incapac- 
itated veteran as follows: 

a. A “rank” supplement (Dienstgradzulage) 
to veterans above the rank of private, in the 
following amounts: 


RM per month 
Lance corporal, corporal, sergeant. __..___________- 10 
First sergeant, staff sergeant__._..._______._____. 20 
Master sergeant, second lieutenant______._______ 30 
ee TUNG so ee kk ceded ewe eee A 50 
ee ee ee 80 


b. An occupational supplement (Berufszu- 
lage) based on occupation prior to military service, 
It amounts to 10 RM monthly if the veteran’s 
civilian occupation required a complete training 
course of several years’ duration (carpentry or 
gardening, for example) and to 50 RM monthly if 
the veteran occupied a civilian post of unusual 

“responsibility or of high educational requirements 
(law or engineering, for example). 

ce. A nursing supplement (Pflegezulage) of 50 
RM monthly is granted a veteran requiring con- 
stant attendance. This sum may be raised to 125 
RM if the veteran is continuously bedridden. 

d. A special supplement (Blindenzulage) of 
100 RM monthly is granted to the blind veteran; 
he also receives a guide dog and an allowance of 
15-20 RM monthly for its maintenance. 


C. Special Categories of Veterans 


Noncommissioned officers and enlisted person- 
nel who are not professional members of the 
permanent military establishment but who, prior 
to the war, had voluntarily remained in the forces 
longer than their compulsory 2-year service, are 
eligible for a bonus (Dienstbelohnung) ranging from 
200 RM for a total service period of more than 2 
but less than 3 years to 1,800 RM for service 
totaling 18 years or more. 
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D. Other Financial Benefits 


Disabled veterans are eligible also for other 
fnancial benefits, which include tax reductions, 
reduced railway and bus fares, lowered charges in 
spas and resorts, and increased financial assistance 
in connection with the purchase of homesteads 
and land parcels. 


Illustrative Examples 


The calculation of the total pension and other 
financial subsidies for disabled veterans is shown 
in the following examples: 

A. A private with a total of 5 years of service; 
single, residing in Kénigsberg (locality class A); 
disability, loss of right arm (second category); 
former occupation, tool maker; average monthly 
earnings prior to military service, 200 RM. He 
would receive the following subsidies: 


1. Cash bonus at time of discharge____-__-_- RM 600 

2. Monthly disability allowance__.-._._---- 30 

3. Monthly training allowance: 
a i eee. eae 60 


After training period and until he reaches 
full earning capacity (the difference be- 
tween 200 RM and his new earnings as 
hoist operator, amounting to 120 RM) -- 80 


The veteran thus receives a total of 230 RM a 
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month at the end of his training period, of which 
120 RM constitutes his earnings on the job and 
110 RM _ represents the subsidies from the 
Government. 

B. A sergeant, 36 years of age, 2 years of service; 
married, no children, and residing in small 
rural town (locality class C); formerly public 
school teacher; considered permanently incapaci- 
tated as a result of severe stomach wound and 
requires constant attendance. He would receive 
a total monthly pension of 255 RM, calculated 
as follows: 


3. Basle pencioli..........6..5. ae RM 75 
2. Disability allowance (third category) ---- 70 
3. Rank cupplensent... occccesckscdgeeeen 10 
4. Occupational supplement _-_-__.......----- 50 
5. Nursing supplement... --..........-...-- 50 


C. A first lieutenant, married, two children, 
residing in Berlin (locality class S); formerly a 
a lawyer; blind. He would receive 425 RM 
monthly, calculated as follows: 


1. Basle peniliea....0.--- ..<ence<naniilen RM 105 
2. Disability allowance (fourth category) --.-- 100 
3. Rank: cupplomees ois cine nicaeeeee 50 
4. Occupational supplement----_-_.......--- 50 
5. Supplement for blindness_--..-........-.-- 100 
6. Allowance for maintenance of guide dog. . 20 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Termination of the Federal Public Aid Programs 


In appropriating funds for the current fiscal 
year, Congress ordered the National Youth Ad- 
ministration to liquidate as quickly as possible, 
but in any event not later than January 1, 1944. 
This was, the last of a succession of orders issued 
by Congress, the President, or administrative 
agencies to terminate various public aid pro- 
grams operated by the Federal Government. 
Liquidation of the NYA will mark the end of all 
emergency Federal programs instituted in the 
1930’s to provide employment, assistance, or 
commodities for the millions of persons who 


met with economic catastrophe in the depression 
years.' Federal aid for needy persons now is 
limited to the permanent Federal-State pro- 
grams established under the Social Security Act 
for assistance to needy aged and blind persons 
and needy dependent children. 

In making appropriations for the fiscal year 
just ended, Congress ordered the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps to disband as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Because of drastic curtailment of its 


1See “‘A Decade of Public Aid,’’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 2 
(February 1943), pp. 22-29. 


Chart 1.—Payments to recipients of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work pro- 
grams in the continental United States, January 1933-June 1943 
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appropriation, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion at the beginning of that year discontinued 
subsistence payments to farmers except in case 
of natural disaster such as drought or flood. In 
December 1942, at the request of the Work Proj- 
ects Administration, the President issued an 
Executive Order to the WPA to liquidate by 
February 1, 1943, or as soon thereafter as feasible. 
In December 1942, also, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced the suspension of the food 
stamp program, effective March 1, 1943; late in 
March it announced that the direct distribution 
of commodities to families was to be discontinued 
on or before June 30, 1943, except for the occa- 
sional purchase and distribution of perishable 
foods which would otherwise be wasted. Other 
Federal work and construction projects financed 


from emergency Federal funds had disappeared 
gradually, as funds appropriated in the depres- 
sion years were exhausted, and by the end of 
1940 these programs were of negligible importance. 

The Federal work programs have been termi- 
nated because in most parts of the country little 
need for work program employment remained. 
Since 1938 the total number of persons employed 
on work projects has declined steadily (table 2). 
Less than 100,000 persons were employed on work 
projects ? in June 1943, in contrast to the 3.7 
million in June 1938. As general employment has 
mounted during the past 5 years, several million 





2 Does not include persons employed on war-production training program 
of the NYA, under which 56,000 persons were employed as of June 23, 1943. 
This program has not been considered a public aid program since June 1942. 
See the Bulletin, September 1942, pp. 32 ff. 


Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs in the continental United States, by month, June 
1942-June 1943 ' 

























































































[In thousands] 
| Special types of public assistance National Youth " 
ba Mati ‘Administration « Omer Bet 
| ‘a a o ivilian a projects 
| Aid to dependent Gene ecurity onser- 
Year and month Total : ; 
? | Old-age children | Aid to |*ssistance Fa ah ps Student —— Re + | from emer- 
assistance l the blind work work gency 
Families | Children | program | program funds 
Number of rectpients and persons employed 
1942 a l l 
Ee pec babankamaiteaededera 2, 250 395 WY 79 607 12 53 133 184 671 
OE 2, 249 389 937 79 566 (®) (*) 17 (*) 505 
ee! Poe? 2, 248 386 928 79 551 (®) (® 0 8 428 
i “as VSR ese 2, 245 382 919 79 528 (°) () 2 5) 382 
October. sa 2, 242 374 899 79 503 (8) (5 52 () 357 
i“ SIIRENESRRNER erste?” 2, 234 365 879 79 469 (8) (5) 81 () 332 
December. -----------]oeeennnnns | 2, 227 348 sty 79 462) (%) (*) |} & 300 
 -—_ s /- [ 2, 212 342 79 446 (*) 91 (® 244 
i eS Sa | 2, 200 335 815 78 430 (8) (8) 94 (®) 161 % 
RETEST SEE. anal 2, 192 327 797 78 418 (®) (°) 97 (5) 93 
RAPA ERERS crise | 2,179 320 781 78 mo | & 97 ° 41 
I TNS: | 2,170 313 764 77 375 ae (8) 89 8) 6 ’) 
ARTE CS 2, 167 305 747 78 7 |. See ® : ® 
Amount of assistance and earnings 
1942 | 
SE — ----| $136, = $49, ony $13, 314 $2,052 | $14,149 $418 $3, 544 $937 $5, 311 $46, 866 $238 
a ae —_ 120 | 49,59 13, 210 2, 054 13, 650 (5 (® 150 %) 41, 517 ® 
August_. SIONS 6a 50, 040 13, 321 2, 069 13, 313 (8) (8) 0 30, 938 8) 
September 104,886 | 50,327 13, 045 2, 080 12, 991 (8) () ll 26, 432 
October. 103, 752 50, 915 12, 839 2, 084 12, 554 (8) () 425 24, 935 
November _.__.. 100, 899 61, 731 12, 583 2, 084 11, 533 (5) (5) 704 22, 264 
December... _. . 101, 147 52, 178 12, 624 2, 100 11, 589 (5 (5) 722 21, 934 
194 
eee 52,171 12, 426 2, 084 10, 886 () (®) 661 (® 17, 362 Q 
February dhe <amnccadueeien 52, 169 12, 210 2, 066 10, 411 (8) () 766 8) 13, 088 
ae ey 87, 600 52, 306 12, 219 2, 085 11, 242 (*) (®) 794 ) 8, 954 eS 
April... _. ces a 83, 087 52, 522 12, 121 2, 086 10, 558 oO | (®) 815 8) 4, 985 
ay... RS 79, 129 52, 825 11, 852 | 2,093 9, 621 a (8) 758 8) 1, 980 % 
Tune... 77,328 | 53, 463 11, 794 | 2101; 923) ® | @& 10 319 » 368 ) 
1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For Jan 1933-May 1942 § Data from WPA. Beginning July 1942, represents sum of pay rolls ap- 
Shs, oe the Bulletin, February 1943, pp. 23-26. For definitions of terms, proved during month; because of time lag in a — of pay! earnings 
€ Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52; see also footnotes 3-6. cannot be related to average number oS 


? Data from FSA. 

*Data from CCC. Beginning July 1941, one of persons enrolled 
estimated by CCC by multiplying average monthly number of persons 
enrolled by average of $67.20 for each month for enrollees other than Indians 
and $60.50 for Indians. 

‘Data fom NYA. Beginning July 1941, number employed on out-of- 
school work program based on an average "of weekly employment counts 
during month. 
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* Data from Bureau of Labor Statisti ae Soacker 1941, repre- 
sents employment and earnings on Seaioete enn from PWA funds only; 
data not available for other Federal agency projects financed under 
Emergency Relief en acts. 

7 Less than 500 perso 

8 For changes in am my see the Bulletin, September 1942, pp. 32 ff. 

* Data not available. 

10 Estimated. 
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Table 2.—Number of persons employed and recipients 
of aid under public aid programs operated by the 
Federal Government, continental United States, 
June 1936-June 1943 ' 


{In thousands] 




















Number of persons employed and recipients 
Other 
Month and year ha Farm 
WPA | NYA | CCC | projects | Security. 
(emer- | “tration 
gency 
funds) 
Te 286 399 336 741 62 
| ae 1, 874 422 277 407 191 
OSE 2,741 428 245 332 
jemen 3000.............. 2, 570 O4 266 246 69 
Jume 1040._............ 1, 735 £82 240 79 60 
eee 1,576 741 195 9 40, 
_. SSRs &7) 817 53 (?) 12 
pee 2008... 5.5.2... 2 of CTR Fer Se 2 











1 For definitions of terms relating to specified programs, see the Bulletin, 
Septem ber 1941, pp. 50-52; see also footnotes to table 1. 

2 Less than 500 persons. 

3 Data for May; June data not available. Includes the student work 
program only; for change in series, see the Bulletin, September 1942, pp. 32 ff. 


persons formerly employed on work projects have 
obtained regular jobs, and they and their depend- 
ents have become self-maintaining. In general, 
the economic status of families previously de- 
pendent on work program earnings has been 
materially improved. The rapidity with which 
project workers have shifted to employment in 
competitive industry as job opportunities have 
opened up should go far to dispel the once popular 
notion that project workers were shiftless indi- 
viduals who preferred relief to self-support. 

Although little unemployment remains in the 
Nation, the liquidation of the work programs has 
resulted in hardship to some families in localities 
remote from employment opportunities. States 
in the South and Southwest have expected con- 
siderable need to arise from the liquidation of these 
programs.’ 

Suspension of the food stamp program and dis- 
continuance of commodity distribution as agri- 
cultural surpluses have vanished have perhaps 
affected larger numbers of families remaining in 
need than the termination of the Federal work 
programs. In June 1939, 11.3 million persons in 
family groups were receiving surplus commodities 
(table 3). In June 1941, food stamps were issued 
to more than 3.9 million persons, and another 4.9 
million persons in family groups received com- 
modities directly. In February 1943, the last 


8 White, Ruth, ‘“‘The Effect of the Liquidation of the WPA on Need for 
Assistance,’’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 4-7. 
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month in which the food stamp program operated, 
there were 1.4 million participants. When com. 
modity distribution was terminated in June, 
except for certain perishable commodities that 
otherwise would be wasted, the number of families 
receiving commodities was probably negligible. 

The resources of substantial numbers of families 
now on assistance rolls have been reduced, how- 
ever, by the discontinuance of these programs. 
Assistance agencies have generally raised the 
amounts of assistance given to needy persons as 
living costs have mounted, but the increases have 
not usually been sufficient to cover the increased 
cost of goods and services and the loss of the re- 
source represented by food stamps or commodi- 
ties. Some needy families who formerly were 
unable to get any other form of public aid have 
suffered particular distress as surplus agricultural 
products have vanished. 


In abolishing the numerous public aid programs 
for which it had direct operating responsibility, 
the Federal Government has left to the public 
assistance agencies responsibility not only for 
aiding groups who are unemployable but also for 
those who are employable but jobless despite 
critical manpower shortages in labor-market 
areas. Public aid programs now remaining in the 
United States include those for old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind, 


Table 3.—Number of persons participating in programs 
for distribution of agricultural products to low in- 
come families, operated cooperatively by the Federal 
Government and State and local welfare agencies, 
continental United States, June 1936-June 1943 ' 


{In thousands] 





Persons participating 











Month and year Direct distri- 
| Food stamp on 
, (family 
groups only) 
Rs ccch a nbkiwdiiarnmibnidcen wceeed inileihabawin aaa tact aia () 
June 1937........ OS Sr ae MP SS IIS: 4, 476 
I ki tl i in ase einatanecal coke oa aac So sacandeloataated 8, 350 
ESS ETT Cee TRE eS ee a | 51 11, 332 
SES eS Cea ere EERE | 1, 488 9, 196 
| aR hee ee 3, 925 4, 896 
Re ee ee ee | 2, 854 2, 442 
ie aknnktscncsenatiawsnnnpacdemeeta |---22-2--2-22- () 





1 Excludes data on direct distribution of commodities to persons in institu- 
tions and other special groups, school lunch programs, milk programs, and 
cotton programs. 

2 Data not available. 

3A negligible number of persons in family groups may have participated 
in this month. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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Table 4.—Number of recipients under public aid pro- 
grams operated by State and local agencies, con- 
tinental United States, June 1936-June 1943 ' 














[In thousands} 
Number of recipients 
Special types of public assistance * 
Month and year General 
Aid to assistance 
Old-age | dependent Aid to (cases) 
assistance | children | the blind 
(families) 
June 1936.............-..- 650 157 44 1, 556 
June 1937. ..........-...- 1, 290 192 50 1,277 
BED EEE cccccsncceccces 1, 657 258 62 1, 48 
PL cob secasueuscces 1,842 311 68 1, 568 
June 1940.......-........ 1, 967 346 72 1,354 
Eee 2, 167 391 74 934 
June 1942..............-.. 2, 250 305 79 607 
ae 2, 167 305 78 354 

















1 For definitions of terms relating to specified programs, see the Bulletin, 


September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
These types of assistance are adm almost entirely under the 


Soclal Becusity Act and are financed in part from Federal funds. 

which are administered almost exclusively under 
the Social Security Act and are financed from 
Federal, State, and local funds; and general as- 
sistance, which is financed by the States and 
localities, or by the localities alone, without the 
help of the Federal Government. 

As would be expected, the programs for the 
needy aged, blind, and dependent children have 
been relatively less affected by the rising tide of 
employment than the work programs. The great 
majority of recipients of old-age assistance are too 
old to work; their average age is about 75 years. 
The majority of recipients of aid to the blind are 
handicapped for employment not only by blind- 
ness but also by advanced age; approximately 
half of all recipients of aid to the blind are 60 years 
of age and over. Many of these persons became 
blind when they were too old to be rehabilitated 
industrially. The great majority of families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children have no member 
available for work; most of these families consist 
of a widowed mother with children, or a mother 
with children and a disabled father. The mother 
in such families ordinarily is needed in the home. 
The War Manpower Commission issued a policy 
statement declaring that ‘the first responsibility 
of women with young children in war as in peace 
is to give suitable care in their own homes to their 
children.” Facilities for the day care of children 
are not available in many communities. In any 
case, it is generally undesirable for mothers with 
very young children to go to work. 
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Though the special types of public assistance are 
provided to groups of needy persons who are rela- 
tively unemployable, the numbers of recipients of 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind have de- 
clined slightly, and there have been substantial 
reductions in the number of families receiving aid 
to dependent children in many States. 

Of the four public assistance programs, general 
assistance has been most vitally affected by chang- 
ing economic conditions. When the upswing in 
employment began, substantial proportions of the 
families on general assistance rolls had a member 
able to take advantage of increasing employment 
opportunities. The number of general assistance 
cases has declined sharply with the rise in defense 
and war production. Persons now on general as- 
sistance rolls are, for the most part, in families 
with no member in the labor force, or with a wage 
earner temporarily disabled or temporarily out 
of work. 

The general assistance program is a residual 
program and hence should be flexible enough to 
provide for all needy persons for whom no other 
provision exists. Formerly, needy unemployed 
persons were eligible for work program employ- 
ment, but at no time during the depression were 
the work programs able to provide work for all 
the needy unemployed. Such persons, as well as 
unemployable persons ineligible for the special 
types of public assistance, are now eligible only for 
general assistance. Unfortunately, even under 
the prevailing favorable economic conditions, gen- 
eral assistance agencies in many States and local- 
ities are unable to care for all needy persons who 
are ineligible for the special types of assistance. 

General assistance frequently is not available 
to needy individuals who have not resided for a 
specified length of time in the State or locality or 
who are considered to be employable. In a great 
many localities, needy persons who are technically 
eligible for general assistance are unable to get aid 
because funds are lacking. The importance of 
strengthening the organization and financing of 
general assistance programs, which are now ad- 
ministered by more than 10,000 local units and 
constitute the weakest part of our public aid pro- 
visions, has been emphasized by the termination 
of the Federal works programs and the discontin- 
uance of food stamps and commodity distribu- 
tion. In order to assist the States to make more 
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nearly adequate provision for the residual groups 
of needy persons, the Social Security Board has 
recommended to Congress Federal participation 
in general assistance. 

Because the various federally operated public 
aid programs have been discontinued, the statis- 
tical time series on recipients and payments under 
public assistance and Federal work programs will 


no longer be published monthly in the Bulletin, 
These series will, however, be published annually 
in the Social Security Yearbook, both to give per. 
spective to current public assistance operations 
and to supply a historical record of public aid 
trends since 1933, when comprehensive data on the 
volume of public aid under all programs first be. 
came available on a Nation-wide basis. 


Statistics for the United States 


During June, $77.3 million was expended for 
public assistance and earnings under the Federal 
work programs in the continental United States 
(table 1). This total represented decreases of 2.3 
percent from the previous month and 43.0 percent 
from June 1942. Except for a slight increase in 
December, declines have occurred during each of 
the last 15 months as the Federal work programs 
were being liquidated and payments under the 
general assistance and aid to dependent children 
programs were falling off. The number of recipi- 
ents of assistance and persons employed under the 
Federal work programs declined from May for all 
programs except aid to the blind, and total pay- 
ments were lower for all programs except old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind. | 

Old-age assistance represented 69.1 percent of 
total expenditures during June; aid to dependent 
children, 15.3 percent; aid to the blind, 2.7 percent; 
general assistance, 12.0 percent; WPA, 0.5 percent; 
and the NYA student work program, 0.4 percent. 

Old-age assistance.—The number of recipients 
declined less than 1 percent from May, to extend 


to a full year the uninterrupted decline (table 7); 
during this 12-month period the drop has 
amounted to 3.7 percent. During the same period 
payments increased in each month except Febru- 
ary. The increase from May amounted to 1.2 
percent and from June 1942, 8.8 percent. All but 
13 of the reporting States contributed to the 
decline in recipients during June, while all but 14 
States contributed to the increase in total pay- 
ments. South Carolina and West Virginia were 
the only States reporting a lower average assistance 
payment in June than in the same month of 1942. 
The increase in the average for all States amounted 
to $2.84. 

Aid to dependent children.—Kentucky and Mis- 
sissippi were the only States reporting increased 
numbers of families receiving assistance during 
June (table 9). The decrease for the country asa 
whole amounted to 2.6 percent from May and 22.8 
percent from June 1942; the downward trend has 
continued since April 1942. Payments were less 
than 1 percent below the previous month but 11.4 
percent less than a year ago. Eleven States 


Table 5.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board, by month, June 1942-June 1943 ' 





























Number of recipients | Amount of assistance 
Year and month Aid to dependent children | Aid to 
Old-age Aid to Total | Old-age a dent Aid to 
assistance the blind e assistance mt the blind 
Families Children | ates 
1942 | 
pennies 2, 253, 522 391, 755 943, 079 | 54,378 | $63,779,905 | $49,185,373 | $13, 269, 418 $1, 325, 204 
Riis Rei dddinitinaiirnmineccahe 2, 252, 447 386, 354 930, 622 | 54, 480 64, 159, 543 49, 660, 775 13, 164, 733 1, 334, 035 
ek inden annennhobnanece 2, 251, 232 382, 991 921, 422 54, 601 64, 727, 445 50, 111, 576 13, 274, 804 1, 341, 065 
eet ae an ccincasbadiobamsedon 2, 248, 645 379, 114 912, 772 54, 651 64, 752, 856 50, 398, 602 12, 999, 491 1, 354, 763 
i icntkabakancwonsaecs 2, 244, 921 371, 063 893, 072 54, 583 65, 138, 091 50, 987, 105 12, 791, 702 1, 359, 284 
Ee eee re 2, 236, 746 362, 396 872, 724 54, 449 65, 706, 431 51, 803, 246 12, 537, 023 1, 366, 162 
Siaeealiniaisaidedibids pickle eeieniin grave aiein sabi 2, 229, 839 345, 486 842, 767 54, 643 66, 203, 056 52, 249, 679 12, 579, 609 1, 373, 768 
1943 

EE eS ae eee 2, 214, 692 339, 625 825, 939 54, 507 66, 011, 372 52, 242, 603 12, 398, 768 1, 370, 001 
ee ciainieinraiiempernnmenniimnee 2, 203, 191 332, 318 810, 363 54, 423 65, 799, 804 52, 240, 902 12, 183, 704 1, 375, 198 
8 OAT a a aera 2, 194, 580 325, 184 293 54, 219 65, 951, 076 52, 378, 022 12, 191, 012 1, 382, 042 
SARA SES a en 2, 182, 378 318, 090 776, 695 54, 022 66, 075, 144 52, 594, 053 12, 095, 943 1, 385, 148 
i cacetsidtbediintaaepisincomien tose eaatibiwe 2, 172, 885 310, 611 759, 680 53, 798 66, 112, 832 52, 897, 984 11, 825, 063 1, 389, 785 
AES 6 A a ae 2, 169, 921 302, 622 743, 163 53, 748 66, 699, 659 53, 534, 319 11, 768, 363 1, 396, 977 














1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
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Chart 2.—Payments to recipients of public assistance 
in the continental United States, January 1936- 
June 1943 
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Chart 3.—Recipients of public assistance in the con- 
tinental United States, January 1936-June 1943 
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Table 6.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, June 1943 | 
































—— Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of May 1943 in— | June 1942 in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount | age 
— Amount —_ Amount 
Total 3__ ._|355,000 $9,311,000 $26.22 | —5.5 —3.4 |—41.6 —34.3 
bss Sabi 2, 272 23,965 | 10. 55 +12) —.8 +115 
Alaska.__....- 12, 377 | 65.84 |+24.5 | +118.6 (3) 
fj | SEs 2, 284 59,752 | 26.16 | —2.1 —L4 |-14.3 13.8 
pe ES 3, 088 25,107 | 8.13 | —24 —3.1 |—19.2 3. 
3 EES: 13, 844 382, 237 | 27.61 | —4.8 —2.8 |—46.6 —40.6 
| see 4, 107,810 | 22.56 | —5.3 —4.3 (5) —2%.3 
Cente. ..ccud 3, 97,684 | 20.64 | —5.7 —3.6 |—36.7 —32.9 
* era: 6 400 [of ee Sees Eee! Bee i ads 
. 960 23.99 | —1.8 —2.5 |—40.0 —42.5 
| FS Fe | ee Ps Re oe A 
(Tee del oe 3, 393 32,300 | 9.55 | —5.4 —2.3 |—28.7 —I1L5 
Hawaii_______ 613 14,722 | 24.02| +.7 5.3 |—21.6 —-1L7 
, Beene 781 13, 163 | 16.85 | —5.7 —6.5 |—29.4 —21.9 
| ae 42, 163 1,188,109 | 28.18 | —5.7 —16 |—4L.6 —3L7 
, TRA 8, 331 147, 601 | 17.72 | —4.0 —1.5 |—48.2 —36.7 
) See 7,051 | 118,127 | 16.75 | —5.8 —7.1 |—45.0 —39.2 
livccntbiea biases 4,587 | 103,289 | 22.52 | —3.5 —2.7 |—45.2 —30.8 
| 2 aes Pt GL | Pes RE A 
Shy ES 5,287 | 102,186 | 19.33 | +1.0 +.4 |—54.6 —46.2 
Maine_._...... 2,771 68, 24.74 | —3.4 —5,.8 |—32.6 —2.3 
. | See! 4,912 | 123,115 | 25.06 | —2.2 +.5 |—19.9 —6.7 
Mass.._.____. 17,018 | 459,911 | 27.02} -1.8| +19 |-37.6| —29.7 
| | eae 13,737 | 382,281 | 27.83 | —7.7 -Lil 7.1 —35.9 
| |S 8,402 | 192,830 | 22.95 | —8.5 —8.4 |—44.9 —36.3 
is Siok kad 476 2,713 | 5.70 |+16.1 —2.7 |—27.4 +5.2 
Mo. 4__ ewe] tae 117,012 | 15.99 | —6.0 —6.2 |—44.9 —38.8 
| “aaa 4 q 18.86 | —6.3 —5.8 |—33.1 —24.0 
Rea 2, 314 33,957 | 14.67 | —4.8 —3.1 |—47.0 —31.7 
Nev ae 299 5, 282 | 17.67 | —8.8 +.3 |—36.2 —24.4 
N.H ss 1, 853 45,344 | 24.47 | —6.1 —3.8 |—34.4 —30.5 
| 5 eee 9,445 | 245,468 | 25.99 | —8.0 —9.6 |—42.7 —35.7 
N. Mex.é 1, 20, 16.88 | —2.1 3.0 —.8 +87.1 
) i, a ibaa |°79, 313 |3, 229,754 | 40.72 | —8.3 —8.3 |—45.4 —39.3 
| 3 Sea | 2,827 b 8.52 | —3.7 —2.2 |\—25.4 —10.0 
epee ys” a «| Raeeet eas BR Cee OM ws 
Ratti: | 15,480 | 335, 21.65 | —7.1 —8.6 |—51.2 —44.6 
ae 10 6, 37,327 | (!%) (10) +7.1 od —77.1 
i dude 2, 876 87, 30. 53 —29.6 
SEER 30,137 | 674,016 | 22.37 A 
es 2, 68,459 | 33.61 
8.C 2, 630 21,904 | 8.33 
2. See 1, 166 19,986 | 17.14 
MDE ised 1,500 | $10,000 |...___. 
,; ER OPEKee: $3,600 {ee = 
i. SSeeeee 1, 726 52, 167 | 30. 22 0 5 
Ce 1, 074 21,050 | 19.60 6 6 
.. es . 43, 657 | 11.82 1 1 
Wash.._._.... | 5,680 | 188,483 | 33.18 3 8 
, Sh . eee | 8, 156 480 | 11.34 6.7 7.1 
, ae | 7,716 167, 234 | 21.67 | —9.0 —7.0 —52. 1 —50.5 
Williidinnsceont 542 10,977 | 20.25 | —4.1 —5.0 |—27.7 —20.6 

















1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State because total 
excludes cases and payments for medical care, hospi m, and burial 
only in 2 States, and cases aided in Oklahoma he oh been estimated to exclude 
duplication, 

3 Data not reported prior to September 1942. 

4 State program only; excludes programs administered by local officials. 

’ Comparable data not available. 

¢ Estimated. 

? Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

1° Represents 3,110 cases aided under program administered by State 
board a pe public welfare, and 2,967 cases aided by county ees 
amount of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage 
change in number of cases cannot be computed. 
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Bi 


reported an increase in payments during the 
month. The average payment per family increased 
nearly $5 from June 1942 to June 1943. 

Aid to the blind.—Both the number of recipients 
and amount of payments have changed relatively 
little as compared with May 1943 and with June 
1942 (table 8). The number of recipients increased 
slightly during June after 5 consecutive months 


Table 7.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, June 1943! 



































Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
Number 
State of re- May 1943 in— | June 1942 in— 
cipients | Total | Aver- 
amount age . 

— Amount —_ Amount 
Total 2.|2, 160, 921 |$53, 534,319 [$67 | —0.1| +12] -37| 488 
Se 22, 152 210 | 10.57 | +.4 +11) 442) +147 
Alaska... 1,476 45,072 | 30.54 | —1.1 —3.7 | —5.6 —21 
Aris....... 9, 624 360, 677 | 37.48} —.2 —.1] +13 +10.3 
REE E 26, 043 379,903 | 14.59 | +1.1 +.8 | +3.7 +82. 2 

Calif...... 151,422 | 5,693, 764 | 37.60 | (3) +.2| —3.9 -. 
sine 441,376 | 41,495, 634 | 36.15) —.2| —10.1 | —3.3 +12.8 
Conn. .... 415, 800 SIR RR, MESES aE See ae 
eseege 1,893 25, 277 | 13.35 | —2.0 —1.8 |-18.8 —15.8 
7, %)...... 3, 145 87,478 | 27.81 | —1.3 —.9 |—10.9 —5.8 
pb athioal 41,046 699,912 | 14.62 | —.7 —.3) -49 —23 
Se 70, 118 689,470 | 9.83) —.4 +.7 | +5.9 +17.7 
Hawaii -_-_- 1, 508 26,594 | 17.64 | —.3 +1.4j/-11.8] +10.7 
Idaho... _. 9, 801 264, 162 | 26.95 | —.9 —.9 | —1.0 +13. 2 
REE 147,074 | 4,203,924 | 28.58 | —.4 +.2]) —-22 +5.8 
| 65,008 | 1,440,405 | 22.16 | —1.0 (3) —7.8 +3.1 
Towa... _.. 53,944} 1,271.012| 23.56| —.4 +4.0 | —4.6 +4.7 
Kans____. 29, 951 761,966 | 25.44) —.5 () —3.7 +9.9 
TE 51, 339 748,318 | 14.58 | +.7 +13 | —9.7 +34.3 
CR 37, 433 738,117 | 19.72} —.2] +3.0] +49 +54.8 
Maine....| 15,742 354,198 | 22.50) —.2 +.6 | —1.0 +4.9 
See 14, 037 21.52 | —1.4 —.2 |—15.1 —4.1 
Mass ____. 82,401 | 2,892,027 | 35.10) —.4 +.3| —49 +12 
Mich -. __- 87,983 | 2,394,270 | 27.21) +.1 +1.2]) —48 +31.6 
Minn_.__. 60,490 | 1,542,197 | 25.50) —.6 +6.8 | —4.2 +9.5 
Miss. ___- 24, 941 171} 9.15} —.2 +.2| -7.3 —6.0 
Mo...._-- 108,708 | 2,206,484 | 20.30| —.6 | @ —5.9 +42.8 
Mont... -.- 11, 865 297,775 | 25.10 | —1.0 .5| —-4.8 +5.7 
Nebr__-.- 177 614, 277 | 22.60} —.6 +1.0 | —8.1 +114 
Nev_-.__. 040 67 33.13) +.2]) +15] —7.7 —.2 
he Re 6, 949 173,012 | 24.90; —.6 (6) —5.0 +3.9 
ee 26, 759 669,006 | 25.00) -1.0' +.9 |-10.4 —1L1 
N. Mex... 5, 038 148,792 | 29.53 | +.3| +118] —1.3 +80.0 
aaiol Bee) & 30.24 | +4.3 +3.5 | —5.4 +9.4 
ae 37, 082 391, 214 | 10.55 | —.8 —1.2| —5.5 —3.7 
N. Dak_. 9,077 219,970 | 24.23] —.5 +5.4 |) —4.8 +24.0 
Ohio..___- 134,321 | 3,679,367 | 27.39 | —.6 —.3 | —3.6 +9.8 
honed 279 | 1,736,104 | 22.47) —.1 +.4| —.6 +9. 1 
WERE 19, 576 550,974 | 28.15 | —.5 +1.4 |—10.0 +8.8 
ee ,163 | 2,510,926 | 27.85 | —.7 +5.3 | —7.4 +12.3 
ee 7, 267 194,677 | 26.79 | +.4 42.0) —21 +11.6 
TE: ee 20, 998 224, 615 10.70 | +.1 +12} —.2 —6.5 
8. Dak 14, 004 207,914 | 21.27) —.7 +.1| —5.4 +4.9 
Teen... ... 39, 050 556, 167 | 14.24) —.5 +8.0| —2.4 +17.4 
sini 182,154 | 3,699,542 | 20.31) +.1| +44/446| +78 
Utah 13, 780 482,499 | 35.01; —.1| +14.7| —5.4 +22.3 
OES 5, 432 101,670 | 18.72} +.2} +10] —1.1/|7+4161.0 
| See 17,854 | — 195,906 | 10.97 | —.9 —.1|/-98) —44 
Wash____. 61,729 | 2,145,937 | 34.76; —.2| +18) —43 | —.9 
W.Va....| 19,459 | 315,194 | 16.20 | —5.1 —7.7 |\-17.1, —24.0 
, eae 50,495 | 1,285,082 | 25.45) —.8 @) | —6.4) +.6 
Wyo.....- 3,411 | 106,335 | 31.17) +.2 +.1/-3.6) +4205 





in which decreases were reported. Payments ip. 
creased for the fourth consecutive month. 
General assistance.—The number of cases ro. 
ceiving assistance continued the uninterrupted 
decline which began in February 1942 (table 6). 
The total was 5.5 percent below the number jn 
May and 41.6 percent below that in June 1949, 
Payments decreased 3.4 percent from the previous 


Table 8.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, June 1943 









































P mo wn Percentage change from— 
Num ——. 
Btate | Der of May 1043 in— | June 1942 in— 
ients — Aver- 
omeous age | Num- Num- 
ber Amount ber Amount 
Total......| 77,685 |$2, 102,841 [$27.07 | +0.3| 40.4) -16] +24 
Total, 45 
States ?__| 53,748 | 1,396,977 | 25.99) —.1 +.5 | —1.2 +64 
PE cakcewal 647 7,312) 1130] —.5 +6) +.6) +179 
| “ERS 390 13, 819 | 35.43 | —1.3 —L1i| —6.0 -.9 
SEGRE 1, 192 19,631 | 16.47] +.2 +.6/418) +740 
Calif.t.....__. 6, 678 314, 133 | 47.04] —.9 —.9| —7.5 -7.1 
Sees 597 34.49 | —20 —1L4| -6.9 -3.3 
eae 4180 | | Se See ees: ey 
of eee 278 9,560 | 34.39) +.4 0 —4.8 —27 
RRS 38, 15.57 | —.2 +.4 | —9.2 -66 
hse cisicoensiel 2, 191 27,978 | 1277) —.5 +.5 | +7.8 +18.8 
Hawaii. 78 1,621 | 20.78; (5) (4) ®) () 
Idaho... ...__- 45 6,862 | 28.01 | —3.2 —3.0 |—10.6 +3.2 
acne 7, $73 222,371 | 30.16 | +4.7 +.6 1 —-1.8 —2.3 
“SRP 2, 356 67,071 | 28.47] +.9 +13 +2.6 
See 1, 488 45,470 | 30.56 | —1.3 +3.4 | —3.3 5 
ERE 1, 212 33,119 | 27.33 | —1.4 —15 |—10.0 3.6 
_ eee: f 18, 294 | 16.57 |4+12.0) +118] (® 
arses winced 1, 34,426 | 23.74] +.7 +2.9 | +8.8 9 
Maine... ___. 22,752 | 23.63) —.9 —.2|-—10.8 —7.4 
SSSR 512 12,601 | 24.61 | —1.5 —1.1 |—16.6 -9.1 
eee ‘ 2.32; —.2 +.1|—-11.2 —6.1 
ee 1,312 42,052 | 32.05 | —.8 —.5| —6.0 14.7 
aeeamaee> 1,004 31,024 | 30.90} —.5 +.4) -22 10,1 
Miss___ 1, 301 13,938 | 10.71 | +.6 +1.1 | —5.0 —4.5 
eee 43,100} 481,000 |__..... CRE ARERR TPS or." sou 
Mont 318 8,495 | 26.71) —.9 1.3 | —3.3 +4.9 
Nebr 649 14,978 | 23.08} —.6 —.8|-11.3 —5.6 
es 27 1,317 | 48.78 | (5) (3) () (’) 
N. H_. 307 7,752 | 25.25 | —1.0 —1.2|) —9.2 —3.3 
= 627 16, 769 | 26.74 | —1.6 —.2|-12.4 —4.5 
N. Mex 252 7, 258 | 28.80 0 +2.5 | +7.2 +62.8 
ee 2, 649 84,491 | 31.90 | +4.5 +5.1 | -—3.9 +10.9 
} =e 2, 168 33, 15.59 | —.6 —.7| —-21 +.9 
N. Dak 130 3,185 | 24.50) +.8 +3.1 | —3.7 +8.0 
Ohio _. | 3,548 82.905 | 23.37 | —1.9 —1.1 |—10.0 +.3 
Okla | 2,058 50, 220 | 24.40) —.9 —.3| —5.8 +.6 
Oreg. | 398 13,991 | 35.15 | —1.2/ +1.5 |-14.6 +8.4 
Pa_. 18, 487 401,176 | 29.86 | —.6 | —.1 | -3.6 -3.4 
_ eee 97 2, 26. 35 ) |} (') (4) 
__ Dee | $12 9,655 | 11.89 6 +10.0} —.4 +10.6 
8. Dak | 244 4,294 | 17.60} —.4 +.4 | —4.3 +9.8 
Tenn_. | 1,593 20,659 | 12.96 | —1.1 | —5.1 | —3.9 +.2 
, es 106, 044 | 23.98 / +20) +29 |+41.1 +47.6 
“EE a 3 4,011 | 32.88! —.8| +5.7 |—26.9 —15.6 
Vt... 150 | 3,438 | 22.92 | —2.0 -16)/—4.5| —27 
Va__. _.-| 1,011 14,206 | 14.05} —.5| +14/-64! 417 
Wash._.. 808 29, 641 | 36.68 | —2.7) -—1.3 |—18.4 —16.3 
7. ve... 874 18,416 | 21.07| —46| —5.6 |—15.2 —20.4 
. eee 1,728 43,321 | 25.07} —.9/} +.5/-101) —7.4 
ES 122 | 4,241 | 34.76 | —.8 | +13.2 |—10.9 | +9.7 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

2 All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘Includes $96,288 incurred for payments to 2,658 recipients aged 60 but 
under 65 years. 

5 Estimated. 

§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Low payments in J une 1942 resulted from shortage of funds. 
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1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52 
Figures in italics represent programs administered without Federal par 
ticipation. Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

4 Estimated. 

5 Not computed; less than 100 recipients. 

6 No program in operation in June 1942. 
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month and were 34.3 percent below June 1942. NYA student work programs dropped sharply 
The average payment has increased $2.92 over the during June as the liquidation of these programs 
past year. reached the final stage. Data for these programs 

Federal work programs.—The number of persons _ will no longer be reported in the Bulletin, since 
employed and their earnings under the WPA and __ the amounts, if any, will be negligible. 


Table 9.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1943 ' 
























































Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
May 1943 in— June 1942 in— 
State 
Families | Children | Total, |Average per Number of— Number of— 
punt family Amount 
Amount 
Families | Children Families | Children 

eS 305, 352 749, 313 |$11, 825, 049 $38. 73 —2.6 —2.2 —0.5 —22.8 —21.3 —11.4 

Total, 48 States ?_..___. 302, 622 743, 163 | 11, 768, 363 38. 89 —2.6 —2.2 —.5 —22.8 —21.2 —11..3 
I es dssaasitntoniansi tbs = 4, 616 12, 781 88, 044 19. 07 —2.5 —2.4 —L1 —16.2 —18.6 +2.7 
= nee 40 121 2,038 60. 96 0 +.8 +3.0 —20.0 —12.3 —22.9 
ae 1, 606 4, 736 61, 578 36. 31 —2.6 —2.4 —2.4 —26.8 —22.5 —21.3 
ss AIRES: 5, 523 14, 179 122, 517 22. 18 —.9 —12 —1.1 —11.7 —12.8 +36. 7 
TE iuciddenivetitianandamiaaboade 8, 333 20, 526 535, 711 64. 29 —4.6 —3.1 —2.8 —39.0 —36.9 —23.4 
Se 4, 147 10, 760 139, 446 33. 63 —5.1 —4.2 —4.2 —W. 2 —26.4 —23.9 
Connecticut.......... ‘ 31,900 34,900 ae See es ae oc ol occccounsncelivedacundpeguinandmnnse 
tl aicaseeehana 234 3 743 12, 017 42. 31 —5.3 —4.1 —4.1 —38.5 —45.9 —23.3 
District of Columbia. -. ‘ 816 2, 455 30, 282 37. 11 —2.7 —3.3 —4.0 —27.8 —25.7 —26.7 
aes 4, 254 9, 704 102, 870 24. 18 —3.0 —3.0 —3.1 —25.4 —23.4 —25.8 
TT td ehunipdit Gabi ngeininer’ 4, 336 10, 467 102, 692 23. 68 —1.7 —1.5 —1.2 —81 —9.2 —3.7 
EN ee 606 1, 933 29, 175 48.14 —3.5 —3.0 —.6 —31.8 —30.0 —17.6 
son 2,011 5, 406 72, 153 35. 88 —4.3 —3.2 —3.2 —32.9 —20.7 —2.1 
a 26, 606 60, 532 857, 560 32. 23 —1.0 —.7 —1.0 +15.2 +15.8 +15.0 
Indiana... ... iscinaoai ant ‘ 10, 325 22, 434 338, 492 32. 78 —4.2 —3.8 -—3.8 —w.9 —27.8 —26.4 
niiiaiind -| 2, 587 5, 804 52,142 20.16 —1.8 —1.9 —2.9 —18.3 —17.6 —13.9 
Kansas aeecewe | 4, 767 11, 784 198, 006 41.54 —3.8 —3.8 —4.1 —2.3 —27.6 —13.7 
Kentucky *.__. 1, 518 4, 533 54, 100 35. 64 +28.3 +22.9 31.8 5 +-223.0 §+4+192.5 5+4227.9 
Louisiana. . .. 12, 083 30, 885 400, 017 33. 11 —2.5 —2.5 +3.5 —19.7 —19.6 —.5 
Maine... - . ‘ 1, 663 4, 692 78, 741 47.35 —2.0 —1.6 —1.2 —8.6 -—7.1 +4.4 
Se 3, 661 10, 296 126, 229 34. 48 —4.3 —4.0 —3.4 —31.9 —3.9 —27.5 
*4as-achusetts 8, 616 21, 497 563, 065 65. 35 —2.3 —1.7 —L9 —B.2 —27.0 —16.4 
 £_ 15, 124 35, 767 72, 998 57.72 —L4 —1.0 —2.1 —27.2 —25.5 —3.5 
Minnesota... -- 6, 788 16, 567 253, 402 37. 33 —3.5 —3.0 —12 —23.8 —22.8 —18.3 
Mississippi 2, 499 6, 370 51, 045 2. 43 +11 +12 +1.5 —3.0 —3.5 —L6 
Missouri. -..-- 12, 251 29, 084 7, 682 31.64 —2.4 —2.0 —2.1 —13.1 —10.1 +17.2 
Montana nae 1, 831 4, 605 59, 779 32. 65 —5.4 —4.7 —4.5 —2.8 —2.6 —25.9 
Nebraska ®____- ‘ . 3,711 8, 522 119, 683 32. 25 —3.5 —3.3 —3.3 —31.4 —29.6 —22.1 
aaa 103 225 2, 506 24.33 —7.2 +.9 —6.4 —7.2 —6.6 —8.9 
New Hampshire... ......__-- 786 PUI, 948 40, 730 51. 82 —3.0 —2.9 —1.7 —6.5 —7.7 +1.3 
0 5, 375 12, 436 172, 266 32. 05 —3.4 —3.5 —5.7 —35.9 —34.9 —35.4 
New Mexico. __.. 2, 275 6, 607 90, 976 39. 99 —1.0 —.9 +.9 —3.8 —5.2 +37.9 
New York 19, 237 40,942 1, 205, 107 62. 65 —1.4 +.7 —.3 —30.5 —25.5 —11.5 
North Carolina 7, 951 18, 789 145, 400 18. 29 —3.2 —3.0 —2.3 —19.8 —19.0 —14.6 
North Dakota 2, 007 35,624 75, 413 37. 57 —1.5 +.7 a aE ee —5.5 
Ohio... .. a 9, 560 25, 272 438, 343 45.85 —1.8 —Li1 —.6 —17.1 —16.4 —1L4 
Oklahoma 15, 673 36, 929 361, 648 23. 07 —2.5 —2.2 —2.1 —18.0 —18.1 —14.2 
Oregon ; 1, 340 3, 218 80, 312 59. 93 —5.8 —4.6 —3.9 —33.9 —32.6 —14.4 
Pennsylvania 29, 792 76, 559 1, 588, 927 53. 33 —3.8 —3.6 +7.3 —37.6 —36.3 —18.0 
Rhode Island 1,140 3, 106 69, 363 60. 84 —1.8 —1.2 +.4 —8.1 —10.1 +6. 6 
South Carolina 3, 8290 10, 640 71, 633 19. 74 —.5 +.7 +1.8 —9.7 —9.5 +6. 6 
South Dakota 1, 740 4, 058 53, 776 30. 91 —1.6 -.9 —.4 —6.6 —6.8 +.4 
Tennessee 12, 832 32, 510 264, 999 20. 65 —1.9 —1.8 —4.2 —9.8 —8.2 —21 
az, 11, 846 26, 382 252, 374 21. 30 —.4 —.8 —.6 —21.3 —16.5 —18.7 
Utah a 2, 063 5, 455 106, 806 51.77 —2.9 —2.9 +.8 —40.9 —40.5 —33.7 
Vermont.___. . , : 645 1, 669 21, 398 33.18 —.9 —.5 —.6 —11.0 —13.5 —10.1 
Virginia 4, 185 11, 788 92, 112 22.01 —3.7 -—3.7 —2.0 —15.7 —17.6 —10.3 
Washington ___. ion i 3, 328 8, 045 222, 580 66. 88 —3,6 —4.8 +6.8 —31.7 —31.7 +4.3 
West Virginia 8, 730 24, 394 260, 000 29. 7§ —6.5 —5.6 —7.1 -31.1 —27.5 —%.0 
Wisconsin B — 8,034 19, 304 357, 499 44. 50 —5.5 —4.5 —6.2 —27.6 —25.3 —18.6 
Wyoming. ___. aie 489 1, 280 16, 417 33. 57 —5.4 —7.0 —7.6 —34.6 —3%4.1 —34.5 

















! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. Fig- * In addition, in 59 counties payments amounting to $8,648 were made 
ures in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. local funds without State or Federal participation to 437 families in 

? Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 1,195 children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families 

3 Estimated. received aid under approved plan. 

‘Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

5 No approved plan for June 1942. Percentage change based on program 
administered without Federal participation. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY * PROGRAM DIVISION 


Operations of the Unemployment Compensation Program 


June activities—Benefit checks issued to un- 
employed workers during June aggregated $5.9 
million, 6.8 percent less than in the previous 
month and the lowest amount on record. In- 
creases, however, were reported by 20 States 
(table 3). Colorado reported the largest relative 
gain (72 percent) which resulted from a recent 
decision of the Colorado Supreme Court that the 
State agency should pay benefits to workers 
whose claims were originally denied because of 
a labor dispute. In New York, benefit payments 
declined 25 percent despite the large volume 
of initial claims filed during May; the in- 
creased number of waiting-period claims re- 
ceived in June, however, presages a greater 
volume of benefit payments during July. 

Completion of construction projects in several 
States brought about a 16-percent increase in 
the number of initial claims received in local 
offices throughout the country (table 2). 
Twenty-four States reported increases, all but 4 
of which were less than 50 percent. The 279- 
percent rise in Maryland was caused by a tem- 
porary shut-down of a war plant after an explo- 
sion. Data available from 43 States indicate 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued claims re. 
ceived in local offices, by month, January 1940- 
June 1943 
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Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, June and January-June 1943 



































June 1943 January-June 1943 
| Percentage change Percentage change 
Item : | from— from— 
Number or Number or 
amount amount 

May June January- | January- 

1943 1942 June 1942 | June 1941 
Nee acacia himindedasessasesasoneast 179, 458 +16.4 —73.7 1, 168, 107 —72.8 —74.2 
Continued claims !____ calla apc mb oben deste cin ack beter ching een shea 584, 450 —2.5 —81.1 5, 121, 075 —76.9 —78.9 
i nisin nbncla tank bun ktemencns pe aumbinmamres 114, 936 +19. 6 —79.8 885, 375 —75.7 —83.5 
ek pcb buidesockdesebentnevedssutusweratsnwsnen 469, 514 —6.7 —81.4 4, 235, 700 —77.1 —77.6 
i oe i lenin hawaseoccapsiniubinasedishone 445, 618 -7.8 —81.7 4, 086, 856 —77.6 —78.0 
a. owe neil cneiphticion i acwimaienense: 304, 565 —8.3 —82.3 3, 667, 078 —78.1 —78.3 

ee cccweunndrniaweceiwandwannocnss 14,983 | 3415.5 | 4 —79.7 108, 195 —80.0 - 
ia coviinieboredaceanadasdawsedwese 31, 073 3+5.1| 4—77.4 225, 379 4 —76.7 5 —78.7 
ny ase I asia mec apaies amie lnn hawaidéwinaain 100, 256 —16.1 se Se sad 
Gross benefits paid __-_____- DORCAS. ESS ee Cee LT Ne eae eee # $5, 949, 584 —6.8 —80.3 | 7 $53, 502, 306 —75.9 —72.8 
Net benefits paid since benefits first payable.____._....._._...-._-_--2 2-2... |, a SRE AGS Sats is Se een 

Funds available for benefits as of June 30__-.___._.________---------------22.- $4, 007, 523, 598 +.6 PRE Sotnceamnceed ss pti 





1 Excludes North Carolina for June; data not reported. 

2? Excludes New York because data not reported, and Montana and Penn- 
sylvania, which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 

3 Based on 48 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 

4 Based on 47 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 
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5 Based on 31 States reporting comparable data. 

6 Excludes $5,276 resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in Oregon. 
os Excludes $70,950 resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in 

regon. 
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that nearly three-fourths of the initial claims during the month decreased slightly (2.5 percent) 


received during the month were new claims— from May, but the relative number of waiting- 
j. e., Claims establishing new benefit years. period claims increased from 16 percent of the 


The total volume of continued claims received _ total in May to 20 percent in June, chiefly be- 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, June 1943 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 22, 1943] 






























































Initial claims Continued claims 
Social Security Board region Percentage change Percentage change 
and State from— from— Wai i. Com 2 
Number __| New! j|Additional!} Number rn - -y 
May 1943 | June 1942 May 1943 | June 1942 
PET a ska tncdaneneailnn 179, 458 +16.4 TS heccciissok eee 584, 450 —2.5 —81.1 114, 936 460, 514 
Region I: 
Ee ere . 2, 139 +35. 0 —80.2 1, 824 315 3, 411 +9. 2 —91.0 789 2, 622 
Oe 1, 004 —12.5 —66.3 750 344 5, 500 —23.5 —67.4 795 4, 795 
Massachusetts. _.____. 6, 903 +31.6 —75.0 4, 839 2, 064 20, 245 +7.7 —87.4 3, 813 16, 432 
New Hampshire. _...____-. 884 +5.1 —66,8 588 296 3, 816 +4.9 —70.7 312 3, 504 
Rhode Island ---.-_.....__.- 2, 170 +5.5 —71.9 1,811 359 10, 189 +19.7 —83.0 929 9, 260 
CO ae ‘immunities 125 +11.6 —72.5 96 29 888 —11.7 —67.1 97 791 
Region II: 
New _ ebaseees ae 57,075 +15. 5 —79.9 42, 858 14, 217 107, 882 —4.1 —83.6 46, 071 61, 811 
Region III: 
Towers. . a on 185 —37.5 —79.3 140 45 1, 755 —4.0 —60.3 54 1, 701 
CS See 9, 012 +11.0 —75.0 5, 127 3, 885 20, 944 —11.5 —80.3 4, 313 25, 631 
Fesmegeventa pbiiniieceewks 7, 504 +23. 5 —66. 1 17, 504 () 45, 504 +3.1 —71.7 10, 466 35, 038 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. ____ 289 —5.6 —70.1 267 22 2, 381 +6. 3 —70.0 266 2, 115 
Maryland. _. Palcedina ede 4, 451 +279. 5 —4.6 14,451 (4) 7, 364 -.1 —80.9 1, 964 5, 400 
SE eer, Cee eRe b See ee, nccnccundaleocenseccosulesccasatebectetacesdbeaesihasduasenaneee 
. Dray ‘ 1, 463 —16.1 —62.5 1, 279 184 13, 459 +10.7 —70.0 977 12, 482 
West ee... paca ebei 1, 644 +3.8 —64.5 1, 475 169 7, +8.7 —76.0 730 6, 790 
on > 
a a eae eee Ee 1, 530 —21.5 —61.5 1, 135 395 11, 404 —20.2 —54.3 580 10, 824 
Michigan - - : gickieiaeined 3, 703 —.7 —89, 1 2, 767 936 12, 037 —22.9 —93. 1 1,176 10, 861 
So, oo EE Ee 2, 530 —6.3 —83.6 1 2, 530 () 10, 596 —7.1 —91.3 2,010 8, 586 
Region 
Sy Ee Pe 35, 988 +41.2 — 52.8 25, 10, 768 80, 187 +10. 2 —80.2 12, 333 67, 854 
SEES enya nl 2, 749 +6. 2 —69.0 12,749 (*) 15, 804 —11.4 —76.9 2, 078 13, 726 
Wisconsin 31,135 —14.5 —80.8 (*) (*) 5, 844 —5.2 —&.1 1,170 4, 674 
Region VII 
Alabama. .........- 1,775 +1.8 —67.4 1, 291 454 11, 900 —5.7 —67.3 2, 237 9, 663 
Florida__..._- 1, 985 +651. 1 —72.7 11,985 () 15.1 —81.8 918 7, 566 
Georgia... ._. rae 1, 559 —.7 —70.8 972 587 10, 192 —4.5 —80.7 1, 506 8, 686 
i ona cinae 656 —10.5 —77.3 §23 133 3, —3.1 —82.7 447 2, 905 
South Carolina._._________. 1, 333 +3.2 —66.7 1, 055 278 6, 267 —9.4 —70.9 703 5, 564 
Tennessee._.___..__. 2, 404 (5) —65. 4 1,914 490 18, 566 +2.3 —70.4 1, 845 16, 721 
Region VIII: 
eee 1, 038 —5.1 —65.3 801 237 4, 686 —17.2 —77.0 905 3, 781 
Minnesota. - - 1, 662 —26.4 —74.3 864 798 8, 470 —26.1 —78.0 1, 182 7, 288 
ED adic me hae comes 366 +41.3 —62. 2 257 109 1, 487 +4.9 —72.8 250 1, 228 
North Dakota 21 (6) ($) 15 6 138 —44.4 —04.2 3 135 
South Dakota 102 +27.5 —40.4 82 20 555 —15.0 —76.6 36 519 
Region IX: 
Arkansas___. 1, 162 +61. 2 —54.2 1, 022 140 3, 496 —2.5 —73.3 232 3, 264 
aa 1, 233 —7.6 —50.6 + 293 6, 913 +15.1 —60.7 711 6, 202 
|e 3, 949 —12.1 —57.2 2, 956 993 18, 309 +8.3 —78.2 3, 966 14, 343 
— 1, 078 —27.2 — 68.6 812 266 5, 180 —18.5 —85.4 414 4, 766 
ion X: 
Louisiana. - 2, 669 +28.8 — 66.6 2, 140 529 10, 646 —2.1 —81.5 1, 941 8, 705 
New Mexico 95 —12.8 —80. 1 87 s 452 —17.1 —90. 4 13 439 
B ee xi nine 2, 695 +29.8 —74.6 ( (5 12, 059 +11.9 —82.0 1, 104 10, 955 
ion : 

ESSE eae re 522 +.4 —50.4 443 79 2, 810 —1.8 —72.2 469 2, 341 
EAE EER 97 —22.4 —71.0 78 19 730 —42.1 —70.8 75 705 
2 Se 78 —22.0 —S4. 2 49 29 539 —26.3 —89.7 88 451 
Utah cS ee ee 99 +73.7 —85. 7 67 32 329 +43.7 —91.2 15 314 
Wyoming 30 (6) (8) 30 0 109 +17.2 —91.1 8 101 

Region XII: 
3 Ee, 253 —7.0 —74.4 229 24 2, 695 —48.5 —46.5 61 2, 634 
as 8, 480 —7.8 —77.8 4,116 4, 364 45, 911 —6.6 —80.5 4, 182 41, 729 
FETTER 63 (°) —65. 8 42 21 202 +2.0 —84.9 18 184 
ae 559 +41.9 —66.6 284 275 1, 809 —6.3 —74.9 278 1, 531 
Washington..______. 697 +32. 3 —80.2 389 308 1, 909 —3.3 —83.3 338 1, 571 
Territories: 

41 (8) () 4 37 52 0 —39.5 7 45 
Hawaii Yt —34.7 —42.0 81 13 333 —9.3 —78.4 52 231 
1 State procedures do not provide for filing additional claims in Florida, ‘ Distribution by type of claim not available. In Wisconsin, provisions 

Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. of State law are not comparable with those of other States. 
1 Excludes North Carolina; data not reported. 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
+ Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. * Not = because fewer than 50 initial claims were reported in 
either or both periods. 
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cause of the large number of waiting-period 
claims received in New York. 
Arizona, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota—continued 


In 8 States— 


claims fell more than 20 percent from May. 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
dropped to 100,000—16 percent below the level 
of the previous month—with all but 9 States 


sharing in the decrease (table 3). In each of 


19 States, a weekly average of less than 500 


Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, June 1943, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 20, 1943] 





Social Security Board region 
and State 





Region I: 
onnecticut.--.--.--.-- a Ria 
die nies Sabet ae 
Massachusetts. _.........-..-- 
New Hampshire----.--..-.--- 
SS 


i cine ceiendochingh arent 

I a cstecnninininyanie saves 
Region IV: : 

District of Columbia--------- 

Maryland 

North Carolina 


Virginia eee 


West Virginia_-__-_--- ees ad 
Region V: 
a 
ne 
RE sl eenaanbanee 
Region VI: 
Tilinois - -- - 





Region VII: 
ESE en 
“St : 
Georgia--.--.-.-------------- 
EE SSE ee 
South Carolina- 


OEE Ee 
Region VIII: 


El dai cen wne bia 

CO a 

South Dakota__--.---.--.-- ies 
Region IX: 

CE - 

Kansas ets. * 

SE 

SE c 
Region X: 

CE Ee ihiaeeoed 

New Mexico 

Leyes 
Region XI: 

Colorado. -.-.--- EI ae ae 


Utah__- 
a 
Region XII: 
Arizona 
California 
a 
Oregon <a SR 
Washington... --.--- TRE SESS 
Territories: 


i aenwsnomis -| 
a SER 


| 
Weeks compensated for specified types of unem- | 


ployment 


| 













































































| 


| 


| 





Beneficiaries 
Percentage change 
Average rom— 
weekly All types | Total 
number | | 
| May 1943 | June 1942 | 
. Se i ad \—— - 
100,256} 161! 81.9! 445,618 | 394,565 
640 —18.6 —90. 1 2, 882 2, 610 
.| 1, 143 —11.7 | —65.7 5, 011 3, 368 
3, 204 —1.0 | —88.8 13, 772 12, 185 
| 731 +3.1 | —69.9 3, 293 2, 864 
.| 2, 088 +5. 1 | —84.5 9, 986 8, 540 
| 165 —14.9 | —65.7 727 58: 
16, 336 —34.1 | —77.1 70, 682 65, 685 
384 —7.5 | —58. 4 1, 662 1, 304 
5, 678 —24.5 | —80. 1 25, 880 23, 112 | 
5, 499 —10.1 | —74.8 25, 378 25, 378 | 
520 —1.1 | —67.1 2, 241 2, 185 
1, 419 —18.4 | —84.5 6, 603 4, 764 
1, 473 —33.4 | —80. 6 6, 262 5, 653 
2, 798 +7.2 | —72.0 | 12, 578 11, 996 | 
1, 273 | +8.9 —76. 1 6, 092 5, 267 | 
1, 888 | —12.6 —72.3 8, 205 7, 459 | 
2, 431 | —41.2 —94.1 10, 588 10, 114 | 
1, 57 —17.5 —92.6 7, 176 6, 277 
15, 399 +4.8 —82.1 69, 227 55, 817 
3, 373 —16.0 —76.7 14, 263 12, 484 
837 —19.7 —87.0 | 3, 789 3, 134 
2, 123 13.3 ~65.8 | 9, 287 8, 955 
1,015 +24.8 —89.1 | 4, 621 4, 409 
1, 789 —5.2 —79.7 7, 756 7, 378 
446 —23.2 —87. 2 1, 941 1, 747 
686 —27.8 —83.0 2, 846 2,717 
3, 311 —16.4 —71.4 15, 629 15, 019 
825 -17.1 —77.4 3, 800 3, 490 
1,619 | —30.5 —78.0 7, 203 6, 493 
257 | —12.3 —72.6 1, 207 998 
22 | —60. 7 —95. 1 96 72 
88 | —22.1 —80.5 393 323 
494 | +9. 3 —69.3 | 2, 091 1, 945 
1, 360 | +13.1 —55.6 | 5, 934 | 5. 458 
2, 693 —8.3 —81.1 | 11, 674 | 10, 291 
732 | —22. 4 —83.0 | 3, 241 | 2, 824 
1,579) 189 ~85.1 6, 632 | 6, 052 
43 | —36. 8 —95. 1 210 203 
1,019 —11.1 —90. 4 | 4, 504 | 4, 210 
336 | —5.9 —82.7 1, 458 1, 341 
148 | —49.0 —72.8 624 | 595 
103 | —51.6 —93. 0 499 | 499 | 
58 | —34.1 —93.0 | 271 257 
7 | +40. 0 —96. 2 34 | 28 | 
| 
71 | —9.0 —88.9 | 318 | 310 | 
9,758; -10.9| 80.9] 43,868) 35,759 
| 39 —23.5 | —83.7 | 155 | 146 | 
311 | —43.4 | —75.6 | 1, 369 | 1,012 
313 | —10.6 | —86.0 1, 172 | 827 
19; 424 —87.1 75 | 75 
48 —7.7 —89. 1 | 323 | 253 


Part-total ! 


Benefits paid ? 








Percentage change 











from— 
| May 1943 | June 1942 
4—7.0 4 —80.4 
—6. 5 | — 88.6 
—10.1 | —69.4 
+3.9 —86.5 
+9.0 | —63.5 
+18. 4 —78.1 
—3.0 — 58.7 
—25.1 | ~71.7 
+.6 | —61.4 
—10.1 —76.8 
+6.4 —66.8 
+.5 | —62.0 
—5.7 —80.7 
—29.1 | —80.0 
+14.0 — 69.6 
+14.8 —66.7 
—11.0 |} —67.9 
—31.2 —4.2 
—%.6 —92.9 
414.5 | —80. 5 
—17.1 | —74.2 
—5.6 | — 86.7 
-8.7 | —59.1 
+15.4 —88.0 
—7.8 | —78.5 
—17.3 | —83.5 
—25.1 | —79.3 
—22 | —64.4 
+.9 —76.7 
—20. 5 | —76.7 
+1.7 | —63.8 
—54.7 | —95.6 
} 
+13.9 | —62.7 
+22. 5 | —44.0 
+2.2 | —79.5 
—12.4 | —85. 5 
| 
$7.0 | —81.9 
—24.8 —04.9 
+3 —88.4 
| 
(*) (*) 
on f 4) —72.6 
—35. 5 | —92.2 
—18.7 | —91.3 
+857. 5 | — 94.0 
+6.9 | —87.1 
pag * —79.6 
—25.2 —83.2 
—17.0 —79.6 
—26.7 | —85.4 
—38.1 —87.3 
+29. 6 —70.7 


Partial! | Amount 
14, 983 31,073 2$5, 949, 584 
23 249 44, 089 | 
203 1, 440 40, 976 
101 1, 486 172, 064 
13 416 | 33, 238 
0 1,446 | 147, 669 
21 | 23 7, 794 
© | © 1, 047, 276 
20 338 | 14, 638 
57 2,711 380, 734 
() () | 372,153 
47 | 9 33, 809 
52 1, 787 87, 267 
55 554 | 43, 211 | 
396 186 122, 231 
0 825 93, 421 | 
494 | 342 73, 238 
316 | 158 168, 507 
180 | 719 86, 652 | 
4,815 | 8, 595 | . 1,011,140 
542 1, 237 186, 730 
168 | 487 45, 852 
7 | 25 | 100,440 | 
165 | 47 49, 698 
201 | 77 74, 140 
72 | 122 22, 316 
67 | 62 29, 050 
424 | 186 167, 240 | 
234 | 76 38, 151 
505 | 205 88, 734 
52 | 157 13, 706 
3 21 811 
6 | 64 3, 295 
59 | 87 | 19, 545 | 
336 | 140 | 73, 774 
164 | 1,219 | 151,862 
360 57 | 45, 263 
294 286 | 78, 319 
7 | 0 1, 787 
294 0 45, 652 
38 | 79 | 530,639 | 
23 | 1 } 6, 980 
(') (') 5,114 
9 | 5 | 4, 183 
4 | 2 | 482 | 
8 | 0 | 4, 157 
3, 609 4, 500 646, 781 | 
8 1 | 2, 214 | 
118 239 | 212,022 | 
90 255 | 14, 503 
0 % 0 1, 030 
18 52 4,917 





1 Benefits for partial and part-total une 
State law in Montana and Pennsylvania. 

1 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes supplemental payments. 

3 Excludes $5,276 resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in Oregon. 
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jloyment are not provided by 
ew York data not available. 


4 Based on data for 50 States. 


5 Includes payments of claims pending since 1941 and 1942, 
6 Data not comparable. 


See footnote 6. 
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Chart 2.—Number of beneficiaries and amount of 
unemployment benefits paid, January 1940-June 
1943 
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persons received benefits during the month, and 
in 6 of these—Alaska, Hawaii, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Wyoming—the average 
was less than 50. 

The amount of funds available for benefits at 
the end of June for the country as a whole ex- 
ceeded $4 billion, or 8.9 percent more than at the 
end of the previous quarter (table 5). The 
largest relative increase occurred in Nevada, 
where the reserve increased 17 percent. 

About $324 million was collected and deposited 
in State clearing accounts during the quarter, 
5.2 percent more than the amount collected dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year. Despite in- 
creased pay rolls, nearly half the States reported 
decreases in collections; in several States the 
assignment of reduced rates under experience 
rating to employers was responsible for the 
declines. 

Although January—June collections represented 
the largest amount collected during any 6-month 
period ($632 million), the amount paid in benefits 
during this period totaled only $53.4 million, less 
than one-third the amount paid during January— 
June 1938 when only 25 States had begun to pay 
benefits. As a result, the ratio of benefits to 
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collections during the first half of 1943 fell to 
8.4 percent (table 4) as compared with 40 percent 
in the first 6 months of 1942, and 65 percent in 
the corresponding period of 1940. 


Table 4.—Ratio of benefits ' to collections, by State, by 
specified period through June 1943 
[Based on data reported by State agencies,* corrected to July 20, 1943] 














Ratio (percent) of— 
Social Security | Month and Pee my Soe a a 
Board region and | year benefits lections, | lectio tions to en 
tate first payable Janu . yy eo 
- y since mulative 
ary- 1942- | benefits | collec- 
June June first | tionsand 
1943 1943 | payable | interest 
<n See 8.4 14.5 443.4 34.2 
Region I: 
Connecticut_..___. Jan. 1938. 2.3 5.8 25.4 21.4 
Maine___- Ba ES Ye: 5.9 8.3 49.6 42.7 
Massachusetts -_--..|_....do_...... 7.6 17.2 51.6 41.2 
New Hampshire - _|__...do_...._. 8.6 10.8 49.1 37.9 
Rhode Island ----_.}.....do...-._. 9.5 17.3 50.8 43.8 
Vermont.______. a NS. 6.7 7.6 36.4 29.9 
Region II: 
ae Se 12.8 26.3 52.5 45.1 
Region III: 
Delaware.__..____- Jan. 1939_. 13.6 14.3 27.9 18.7 
New Jersey - - . -- ; insist sesiaiiaa 9.7 16.7 26.9 20. 2 
Pennsylvania_.._.| Jan. 1938 4.2 6.2 41.1 35.0 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia_|_____ Ofc) 5.5 7.4 23.5 19.1 
OS Re Seer y | aes 4.2 7.1 36.0 31.6 
North Carolina___.|_....do....._- 4.6 7.8 33.6 28.5 
Virginia tee inn neat 10.1 14.2 42.3 34.9 
West Virginia_____|_....do-.... 6.3 1IL1 45.2 37.0 
Region V: 
Kentucky__..._.._| Jan. 1939 9.4 10.7 30.0 20.7 
Michigan July 1938 8.4 17.9 62.1 48.5 
aes Jan. 1939 3.9 9.9 29.2 20.1 
Region VI: 
Illinois July 1939____ 16.6 26.7 43.5 27.6 
Indiana Apr. 1938___. 9.7 11.9 42.7 33.6 
Wisconsin July 1936_._. 6.7 7.4 431.4 22.7 
Region VII: 
Alabama...__---_. Jan. 1938_._. 16.7 21.8 44.6 37.0 
ee Jan. 1939... 8.4 21.7 59.1 44.5 
Georgia. -- A e Ses 10.6 19.6 36.9 25.8 
Mississippi ...| Apr. 1938_._- 9.2 10.7 50.3 41.6 
South Carolina____| July 1938____ 12.0 15.2 35. 6 27.2 
Tennessee__..._.___| Jan. 1938-__- 14.9 20.2 50.1 42.7 
Region VIII: 
lowa.- ies July 1938___- 9.2 9.4 43.0 32.8 
Minnesota Jan. 1938_- 14.2 14.9 57.7 47.2 
Nebraska Jan. 1939_. 6.4 6.4 44.9 27.1 
North Dakota ee Eee 10.0 9.9 65. 4 39.0 
South Dakota._. See 7.4 6.1 35.4 21.9 
Region IX: 
pS eee ee 5.1 8.4 43.3 32.5 
SS SSE ee 6.3 7.0 32.7 22.3 
Missouri | ee 18.6 32.1 32.4 22.0 
Oklahoma... Dec. 1938 9.2 14.5 48.1 31.8 
Region X: 
Louisiana. - Jan. 1938 9.6 16.4 52.7 44.7 
New Mexico Dec. 1938 2.5 4.6 57.5 40.2 
, Jan. 1938 3.7 6.4 36. 4 29.3 
Region XI: 
Colorado.......... Jan. 1939 2.8 3.9 48.2 33.0 
Idaho __.......| Sept. 1938 6.3 4.2 60.9 46.9 
Montana.._._.....| July 1939... 5.1 5.2 70.9 43.7 
Utah _...| Jam. 1938.... 1.9 3.2 46.0 39.1 
Wyoming Jan. 1939-._-. 1.2 1.7 61.7 41.4 
Region XII: 
pS ae Jan. 1938. 1.9 3.3 44.4 37.5 
ee ee 6.6 9.3 44.7 37.8 
Nevada. --.....-- Jan. 1939_- 1.5 1.7 46.3 36.7 
SEES Jan. 1938 _. 3.5 3.2 40.5 34.8 
Washington Jan. 1939-- 1.8 1.6 33.8 25.7 
Territories: 
es See 3.2 2.4 33.8 26.7 
Hawaii____-. eae Giisawtek 1.6 1.9 9.2 6.5 




















1 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

2 See table 5, footnotes 3 and 4. 

3 Except interest, which is credited and reported by Treasury. 

4 Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since Jan. 1, 1938 
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Table 5.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, and 
benefits paid, by State, by specified period through June 1943 
{Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to July 20, 1943] 
























































Funds available for 
benefits as of June Collections * Benefits paid § 
Cumulative through April-June 1943 
Month and 
Social Security Board Percent- 
year benefits 
region and State first payable = Cumulative Percent. 
Amount? | C2ange through age 
from Collections . June 19437 change 
Mar. 31, and Collections Amount from 
1943 interest § January- 
March 
1943 
EE ESE eee $4,007,523,598 +8.9 |$6,093,259,239 |$5,827,335,282 |$324, 162, 935 $2,085,735,680 —424 
105, 462, 571 +8.6 | 134,155,577 | 128, 019, 487 7, 930, 944 28, 693, 004 —39.7 
18, 816, 740 +15.0 32, 854, 583 2, 013, 803 2, 460, 107 14, 037, 837 —35.4 
154, 437, 650 +5.7 | 262, 657,066 | 250, 818, 844 7, 945, 779 108, 219, 413 —36,1 
14, 113, 986 +7.1 22, 737, 295 21, 769, 147 , 623, 309 +23.8 
40, 933, 670 +9.9 72, 823, 805 2, 505 3, 835, 172 31, 890, 137 +14.1 
7, 384, 925 +8.5 10, 540, 057 10, 061, 022 566, 902 3, 155, 136 —44.5 
501, 004, 454 +11.7 | 912,741,769 | 880,665,170 | 54, 130, 236 411, 737, 314 —5L.9 
11, 663, 229 +3. 2 14, 345, 292 13, 450, 215 2, 682, 064 —25.0 
265, 691, 567 +7.4 | 332,845,807 | 315, 151, 247 18, 329, 188 67, 154, 241 —32.7 
393, 832, 304 +10.4 | 605, 489, 145 033,552 | 36, 218, 932 211, 656, 844 —40.8 
36, 898, 014 +6.9 45, 609, 780 42, 935, 830 2, 285, 660 8, 711, 769 — 25.1 
69, 105, 216 +12.8 | 100,976, 97, 525, 117 7, 31, 871, 222 — 22.0 
60, 496, 768 +10. 6 84, 647, 921 81, 134, 834 5, 24, 151, 154 — 40.8 
41, 423, 359 +4.5 609, 60, 752, 069 8 22, 186, 150 +30.9 
44, 032, 569 +7.4 69, 936, 67, 343, 170 2, 999, 971 25, 903, 667 +12. 
58, 421, 314 +4.5 73, 697,920 69, 468, 214 2, 435, 000 15, 276, 603 —19.9 
173, 103, 712 +10.3 | 336,098,503 | 324,736,009 | 16, 005, 378 162, 994, 796 —58.2 
302, 001, 535 +6.0 | 377,880, 131 355, 303, 110 15, 840, 734 75, 878, 596 —56.9 
350, 096, 712 +4.0 | 483,590,420 | 457,966, 245 14, 270, 023 133, 493, 712 —35.0 
104, 944, 739 +10.5 158, 149, 681 151, 270, 434 10, 085, 017 53, 204, 948 —43.6 
92, 576, 619 +6.7 119, 828, 303 111, 623, 101 5, 488, 078 27, 251, 682 — 56.8 
41, 892, 581 +7.6 66, 535, 340 63, 958, 970 3, 082, 614 24, 642, 763 —51.0 
25, 689, 456 +13.3 46, 257, 636 44, 497, 430 3. ‘ 20, 568, 177 — 57.9 
» 45, 536, 511 +8.1 61, 394, 071 58, 197, 108 3 15, 857, 562 —41.7 
12, 073, 627 +12.1 20, 685, 304 19, 988, 436 1 8, 611, 679 —55.5 
24, 331, 412 +6.5 33, 430, 610 31, 721, 453 1 9, 099, 200 —52.0 
38, 301, 126 +12.2 66, 808, 881 6A, 546, 954 4 28, 507, 752 —31.1 
34, 455, 735 +6.8 51, 252, 238 48, 826, 373 2, 156, 167 16, 796, 499 —50.1 
43, 939, 861 +10.7 83, 282, 650 80, 033, 443 4, 406, 217 39, 342, 788 —47.8 
15, 015, 384 +9.4 20, 595, 279 19, 384, 346 , 251, 5, 579, 900 —63.1 
3, 252, 785 +5.6 5, 329, 440 5, 040, 933 2, 076, 657 —75,2 
4, 801, 427 +3.3 6, 151, 342 5, 741, 603 1, 349, 916 —39.6 
16, 927, 582 +9.3 25, 082, 311 24, 058, 667 8, 154, 733 | —42.0 
29, 253, 722 +12. 2 37, 654, 727 35, 691, 220 3, 231, 650 8, 401, 008 | —9.8 
99, 499, 829 +5. 4 127, 488, 884 119, 827, 747 5, 075, 362 27, 989, 058 } — 58.7 
29, 651, 979 +7.2 43, 453, 004 41, 088, 045 | 13,801,030 —2B.9 
| 
36, 759, 330 +12.7 66, 515, 63, 987, 664 4, 219, 911 29, 756, 076 —44.3 
5, 504,926 | +9.4| 9,349,807 | 8,941,774 3, 754, 878 | —48 
96, 875, 881 +6. 6 137, 036, 129, 724, 424 | 5, 654, 590 40, 160, 527 —54.3 
21, 902,472 +7.6 32, 673 31, 086, 795 | 10, 771, 140 +7.3 
7, 916, 015 +10.1 14, 903, 0 14, 438, 474 | 6, 987, 057 —37.3 
10, 021, 100 +9.9 17, 799, 837 17, 042, 667 | 7, 778, 735 —51.6 
1 . +15.6 21, 309, 855 20, 654, 77 1, 704, 289 8, 341, 596 —60.7 
4, 803, 329 +6.9 8, 190, 785 7, 848, 091 | 3, 387, 462 —78.8 
| 
10, 188, 723 +11.5 16, 301 15, 765, 244 | } 6, 112, 958 | — 55.8 
363, 926, 703 +12.4 585, 356, 562, 019, 712 | 40, 301, 254 | 221, 429, 407 | —28.9 
5, 276, 269 +16.9 8, 328, 8, 092, 077 | 3, 052, 637 | | —21.3 
34, 739, 453 +12.9 53, 307, 51,558,139 | 3,888, 245 18, 567, 809 | —49.1 
68, 834, 655 +13.4 92, 681 89, 028, 331 7, 833, 406 | 23, 846, 897 —73.7 
3,663,348 +9.0| 4,998 4, 820, 035 1, 334, 983 | 424 
12,988,461 | +6.1| 13,889, 13, 040, 240 901, 198 48.0 





1 Except interest, which is credited and reported by Treasury. 

2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account 
and benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account 
in Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts reflect transfers to 
railroad unemployment insurance account. 

3 ae teeny contributions, penalties, and interest from employers, and 
contributions from employees. Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored 
contribution checks. Current contribution rates (percent of taxable wages) 
are: For employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; 
for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama, California, and New Jersey, and 0.5 
percent in Rhode Island. 36 States have adopted experience rating which 
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modifies above rates. All 
part on quarterly basis. 

* Includes $40,561,886 refunded in 1938 by Federal Government to 15 States, 
collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title IX of Social Security Act. 
contributions through June 30, 1939, on wages earned by workers now subject 
to Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

5 Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment 
trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 

6 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

7 Includes benefits paid through June 30, 1939, to workers now subject to 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 





States collect contributions either wholly or in 
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In 16 States—the majority of them west of the 
Mississippi—less than 5 cents was paid in benefits 
for every dollar collected during the first half of 
the current year. 

June 30 marked the close of the fourth full 
fiscal year in which all States paid unemployment 
compensation under their respective State laws. 
Some State programs were operative prior to 
July 1939, but in most of these States that period 
was used for the accumulation of reserves, and 
no benefits were paid. 

Striking changes in labor-market conditions, 
resulting from the Nation’s entry into war, have 
materially affected unemployment compensation 
activities in the past 2 years. Certain oper- 
ations—notably the filing and payment of claims 
for benefits—have declined markedly, but a cer- 
tain amount of growth may be seen in certain 
other aspects, such as the number of employer 
units and workers who have come under the un- 
employment compensation system. 

The number of subject employers rose from 


810,600 in 1939-40 to 880,300 in the fiscal year 
just ended. The increase in the number of 
covered workers in the same period is even more 
pronounced—from 30.0 million to 40.6 million. 
The unemployment compensation reserve fund has 
more than doubled, rising from a total of $1.7 
billion at the end of 1939-40 to $4.0 billion 3 
years later. 

During the fiscal year just ended, about 1.3 
million beneficiaries received a total of $176 
million in benefits for approximately 13.6 million 
man-weeks of unemployment, as compared with 
about 5.2 million beneficiaries to whom $483 
million was paid during 1939-40. Continued 
claims filed in local offices dropped steadily during 
the 4-year period, from 64 million to 17 million. 
Only 14.5 cents was paid in benefits for every 
dollar collected in 1942-43, despite legislative 
changes in a number of States which liberalized 
benefit formulas and coverage qualifications. 
These corresponding ratios were 33.8 in 1941-42, 
48.7 in 1940-41, and 56.5 in 1939-40. 


Employment and Wages of Workers Covered by State 
Unemployment Compensation Laws, 1941* 


The unprecedented level of business activity in 
1941, brought about by national defense produc- 
tion superimposed on a record level of production 
of consumer goods, was directly reflected in the 
employment and wages of workers covered by the 
Federal-State employment security program. The 
average monthly employment of covered workers 
increased from 23.1 million in 1940 to 26.8 million 
in 1941, and their total wages rose from $32.4 
billion to $42.1 billion. 

The 16-percent increase in average monthly 
covered employment was brought about almost 
entirely by the marked expansion of employment 
in covered industries.'. Estimates prepared by 
the Department of Commerce indicate that aver- 
age monthly total civilian employment increased 
approximately 6 percent from 1940 to 1941. This 


* Detailed data will appear in the Social Security Yearbook, 1942, now in 
press. 

! The State of Washington extended coverage from employers of 8 or more 
workers in 20 weeks to 1 or more at any time, effective July 1, 1941. Several 
States also amended their laws to include employees of national banks and 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System. On the other hand, several 
States amended their laws to exclude certain employees engaged in commer- 
cial operations connected with the handling of agricultural products, and 
insurance agents paid wholly on a commission basis. 
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comparison not only indicates that covered em- 
ployment participated in the economic expansion 
to a greater extent than industry as a whole, but 
also that employment declined in some of the 
segments of the employed labor force which were 
excluded from coverage, such as proprietors and 


Chart 1.—Monthly employment and quarterly wages 
of workers covered by State unemployment com- 
pensation laws, 1938-41 
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self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, 
agricultural workers, and domestic workers. The 
additional covered workers came from these groups 
as well as from the ranks of the unemployed, 
which decreased from 8.9 million in 1940 to 5.6 
million in 1941, according to estimates of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Whereas covered employment comprised 50.2 
percent of total civilian employment in 1940, the 
ratio had increased to 54.9 percent in 1941. 
Similarly, the ratio of total wages earned in cov- 
ered employment to all salaries and wages rose 
from 66.7 percent in 1940 to 69.2 percent in 1941. 
The fact that covered workers comprise about 
one-half of all workers, yet earn more than two- 
thirds of all wages and salaries, indicates that 
earnings in covered employment are relatively 
higher than in other occupations. 


Employment 


Total covered employment increased each 
month in 1941 to a September peak of 28.3 million 
workers, 18 percent above the September 1940 
level. Although the trend was comparable with 
that in 1940, the rate of increase was greatly 
accelerated. From January to September 1941, 
the average monthly increase amounted to 469,000 
as compared with 265,000 in the comparable 
period of 1940. Although employment decreased 
during each month of the fourth quarter of 1941, 
27.8 million employed workers were reported at 
the end of December, approximately 3.3 million 
above the level of the previous December. 


The economic expansion in 1941 was due chiefly 
to increased activities in manufacturing and con- 
struction. Approximately three-fourths of the 
total increase in average monthly employment 
was due to expanding employment in establish. 
ments engaged in these activities. Employment 
in manufacturing establishments, unlike the sea- 
sonal pattern of previous years, continued up- 
ward each month from the beginning of 1941 to 
reach a peak of 13.8 million in September, an 
increase of 2.6 million or 23 percent above the Sep- 
tember 1940 level. Although employment de- 
clined in the last quarter, the 13.4 million workers 
employed in December represented an increase of 
18 percent over the year. Except for a slight 
decline in tobacco manufacturing, the average 
monthly employment in each of the major industry 
groups increased over 1940. Contract construc- 
tion industries, on the average, employed half 
again as many workers as in 1940. This large 
increase was caused primarily by Federal expendi- 
tures for the construction of military and housing 
projects, as well as increases in privately financed 
expansion of plant facilities. Of the remaining 
industry divisions, trade and service both in- 
creased approximately 10 percent over 1940 as a 
result of increased consumer purchasing power, 
and the transportation and public utilities division 
rose 7 percent. The 5-percent increase in mining 
and quarrying reflected increased demands for 
basic materials. Industries in the finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate division, for the most part, 
reported moderate gains. 


Table 1.—Monthly employment ' of workers covered by State unemployment compensation laws, by industry 
division, 1941 


[In thousands] 























Average | | | 
| monthly em- | | | | 
ployment | » 
| ‘ . Sep- No- De- 
Industry division - ny — March | April | May | June July | aust tem- | _ vem- | cem- 
| seiens. | Percent | | | | } ber | ber ber 
i | | | } | 
ber | total | | | | | 
ER eee ee 26, 814.8 100. 0 24, 561. 7 24, 755. 4 25, 348. 4 25, 730. 4 26, 487. 8 27, 065. 2.2 550. 8 28, 073. 828, 310. 3:28, 092. 8 28, 044. 3 27, 757.2 
el ee acc sanein cei 951.2 3.5 936.3 930. 8! 943.9 715.8 934.5 5| ~ 955. 8, 984. 3 1, 001. 9 1,010.5) 1, 004. 0 996. 6 1, 000. 2 
Genatmnstion ETERS ee 1, 605.0 6.0) 1, 410. 6 1, 375. 7| 1,345.0; 1,461.7| 1,553.9) 1,618.0) 1,776.6) 1,829.9) 1,847.0) 1,786.7 1,698.8 1,556.4 
Manufacturing ..-............-.-- 12, 993. 0 48. 5 11, 671. 1/11, 909. 7,12, 224. 6 12, 475.3 12, 755.1 13, 128. 8 13, 388. 1:13, 681. 8 13, 796. 6 13, 747. 6 13, 695. 6 13, 442.2 
Transportation, communication, and | | } | | | 
other public utilities ......_______- | 1,794.5 6.7) 1,690.5) 1,693.6) 1,723.9) 1,756.9) 1,788.9) 1,814.6) 1,840.2! 1,853.5) 1,861.7) 1,852.7) 1,828.0, 1,829.1 
Wholesale and retail trade._.__.____- 6, 226. 4 23.2 5,775.7) 5,763.3) 5,972.7 6,093.5) 6,177.2 6,247.0 6,230.6) 6, 362.9) 6,446.8 6,404.7 6,561.4) 6,681.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate _- | 1,175.4 4.4| 1,147.6, 1,143.8) 1,153.9) 1,170.9) 1,177.9) 1,189.9 1, 200. 4) 1,200.4) 1,191.5 1,182.1, 1,172.9 1,173.1 
sR aE | 1,991.4 7.4| 1,866.4) 1,876.3) 1,919.2) 1,980.6) 2,024.1! 2,036.5 2,051.4) 2,061.4) 2,065.7) 2,023.0. 2,000.8 1,991.4 
Miscellaneous ?____------------_. 77.9 3 63.5 62. 2 65. 2) 6.7 76. 2 74.6 79.2 82.0) 90.5 92.0, 90.2 83.3 





1 Number of covered workers on pay roll during last pay period ending 
within each month. 
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? Includes agriculture, forestry, and fishery, and establishments not else- 
where classified. 
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Every State shared in the increased employment 
in 1941; the largest gains were in States where 
defense activities stimulated manufacturing and/or 
construction expansion. Six States—New York, 
Pennsylvania, California, Ohio, Illinois, and Mich- 
igan—alone accounted for 45 percent of the total 
increase in covered employment. In 17 States the 
1941 average monthly employment was more than 
20 percent above the 1940 average, and in only 8 
was the increase less than 10 percent. 

The impact of the defense program in 1941 had 
begun to modify slightly the geographical distri- 
bution of covered employment. The following 
tabulation indicates that the increased employ- 
ment in shipbuilding and aircraft centers raised 
the proportion of all covered workers employed in 
the States comprising the Southeast, Gulf, and 
Pacific Coast regions and lowered that in the 
Middle Atlantic, North Central, and Rocky 
Mountain States. The States comprising the 
Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes regions still 
continued to employ approximately three-fifths of 
all covered workers. 





Percentage distribu- 
tion of average 
monthly employ- 


Region ment 





Wages 


The record total of more than $42 billion paid 
in wages and salaries to covered workers repre- 
sented increases of $10 billion above the 1940 
total and $13 billion over that for 1939. From 
1940 to 1941 the sharper relative gain in wages (30 
percent) as compared with the increase in average 
monthly employment (16 percent) was due to 
more continuous employment, to the increase in 
the workweek itself with resultant overtime pay- 
ments, and to generally higher wage rates. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates that the 
number of hours actually worked per week by 
wage earners in all manufacturing industries 
(which comprise more than half of covered em- 
ployment) increased from an average of 38.1 in 
1940 to 40.6 in 1941. By the end of the year, 
the scheduled workweek in most establishments 
was at least 44 hours, and in many war establish- 
ments, more than 48 hours per week. 

In almost all major industry groups total wages 
in 1941 represented increases over 1940. The 
construction industry division reported the largest 
relative gain—86 percent—as a result of a 144- 
percent increase in wages paid by general con- 
tractors engaged in building construction. The 
increase of $6.1 billion in total wages paid in all 


1940 1941 . e 

ee ail _ | S—sCsmaaznurfaccturing establishments represented more 

Cee > Teme Es 100.0; 10.0 than 60 percent of the total increase in wages paid 
New England ~~ 91/92 in all covered employment. The largest gains in 
Middle Atlantic 329| 31.9 ; 
Great Lakes. %.0| 21 manufacturing were reported by transportation 
Southeast - -_..- 8.6 | 8.9 e ° ° 
cece 59; @1 equipment, machinery, and iron and steel. 
South Central___ 4.5 | 4.6 ° ° 
North Cental 4 3.1 Total wages increased in all States. In only 
Rocky M tain_. 2.2 2.1 . ° 
Pacific Coast. & 1 s6 10 States was the increase less than 20 percent, 
Alaska and Hawaii. 3 4 





All 


and in 10, increases exceeded 40 percent. 


Table 2.—Quarterly wages | of workers covered by State unemployment compensation laws, by industry division, 


1941 





{In thousands} 

















sees emia Total wages, Percent | January- 2 July- October- 
Industry division ial | of total March April-June | September Decem 

Total $42, 145, 453 | 100.0 $8, 954, 521 $9, 993, 203 | $10, 860, 639 $12, 337, 090 
Mining lo CR ee ee 1, 519, 389 | 3.6 340, 002 331, 420 416, 549 431, 418 
Construction... 2, 697, 140 | 6.4 523, 916 607, 713 745, 820 819, 691 
Manufacturing 21, 537, 485 | | 51.1 4, 430, 600 5, 114, 787 5, 581, 284 6, 410, 814 

Transportation, communication, and other heumnanie utilities _- 2, 935, 443 7.0 659, 759 716, 759, 414 , 7 
Wholesale and retail trade ; re , 8, 719, 238 | 20.7 1, 910, 939 2, 071, 241 2, 166, 196 2, 570, 862 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 2, 113, 718 | 5.0 500, 277 513, 591 521, 248 578, 602 
Service 2, 531,719 | 6.0 572, 332 616, 081 645, 829 697, 477 
Miscellaneous ? 91, 321 ‘a 16, 696 21, 865 24, 299 28, 461 











1 Total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending 


4 Includes agriculture, forestry, and fishery, and establishments not else- 
within quarter. 


where classified, 
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these latter increases were due to expansion in 
manufacturing and/or construction activities. 


Nature and Limitations of the Data 


Data concerning monthly employment and 
quarterly wages are reported by subject employ- 
ers to their State agencies, which, in turn, sub- 
mit an annual report to the Social Security Board. 
The employment figures cover all persons whose 
wages are subject to taxation for unemployment 
compensation purposes, and they represent the 
number of covered workers on the pay roll during 
the last pay period ending within each month. 
An employer who reimburses his employees on 
more than one basis (factory workers paid weekly 
and office workers semimonthly) reports a figure 
which is the sum of the number of workers on 
the last of all types of pay periods ending in the 
month. 

Wages are reported on a quarterly basis, and they 
include the total amount of compensation paid 
or payable by the employer to all covered workers 
during the calendar quarter, even though the entire 
amount may not be subject to taxation for unem- 
ployment compensation purposes. Under most 
State laws, the cash value of tips, bonuses, meals, 
and lodging are regarded as taxable wages and 
included in the employers’ reports. 


Each place of business is classified on the 
basis of its principal activity, according to the 
industrial classification code of the Social Security 
Board. If a firm conducts different activities 
at various establishments, separate industry codes 
are assigned to each establishment. 

Since the data refer to covered employment 
only, they do not include the employment and 
wages of large sections of the employed labor 
force which are excluded from coverage by size- 
of-firm and type-of-employment limitations in 
State laws. The exclusion of small firms from the 
State laws excludes 2.5-3 million wage and 
salary workers in covered industries. All agri- 
cultural employment (8-12 million persons) and 
proprietors, the self-employed, and family workers 
in nonagricultural employment (4—5 million per- 
sons) are excluded from coverage. Among the 
wage and salary workers in nonagricultural em- 
ployment excluded from coverage are those em- 
ployed by Federal, State, and local governments 
(4.1-4.6 million workers), interstate railroads and 
allied activities (1.1-1.4 million), and nonprofit 
religious, charitable, scientific, and educational 
organizations (approximately 400,000); those in 
maritime employment (approximately 100,000); 
and 2-2.3 million domestic workers in private 
homes. 


Unemployment Compensation Legislation During 1943 


In 1943 the legislatures of 46 States—all except 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia— 
were in regular session. Through July 1, all but 
Alaska and Arizona had made changes in their 
unemployment compensation laws. In addition, 
Congress recently made a number of changes in 
the District of Columbia law. 

For the most part, legislative action reflected 
wartime conditions. Taxation and the preserva- 
tion of the unemployment compensation rights of 
members of the armed forces were the major con- 
cern. Many amendments, however, were con- 
fined to technical changes. No bills relating to 
dependents’ benefits were passed, and the District 
of Columbia law remains the only one providing 
such benefits. Similarly, Rhode Island remains 
the only State with a State-wide sickness insur- 
ance law. 

Two opposing trends developed with respect to 
taxation. On the one hand, amendments to a 
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number of laws will result generally in lowering 
tax rates in those States. The adoption of experi- 
ence-rating systems in 6 States—the District of 
Columbia, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and Tennessee—and the lowering or abolition of 
penalty rates above 2.7 percent in several other 
States which already had experience-rating pro- 
visions in operation will decrease the rate at 
which these States are adding to their benefit 
funds. On the other hand, 10 States,’ recognizing 
the probability of considerable unemployment in 
the post-war period and the advantage of increas- 
ing the reserves for benefit payments at that time, 
have adopted provisions designed to raise tax 
rates for employers whose pay rolls have greatly 
increased as a result of wartime expansion. 

The preservation of previously acquired bene- 
fit rights for those who have entered the armed 


1 Alabama, Florida, Illinois, lowa, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, 


Oklahoma, Wisconsin. 
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forces has gained impetus as the war has continued. 
At the end of 1942, 42 States had enacted pro- 
visions to ensure post-war rights of those dis- 
charged from military service. As of July 1, the 
laws of 6 other States had such provisions. In 
addition, many States amended existing pro- 
visions. Only Alaska, Louisiana, and New Mexico 
have not adopted such legislation. 

Few changes were made in benefit provisions 
in comparison with 1941, the last year in which 
most legislatures were in active session. A few 
States, however, because of the magnitude of 
their reserve funds or in recognition of the desir- 
ability of more liberal benefit provisions in the 
post-war period, changed their benefit formulas 
in one or more respects. Changes consisted for 
the most part of increases in the maximum du- 
ration of benefits or in minimum or maximum 
weekly benefit amounts. A number of States 
adopted technica) amendments, proposed by the 
Bureau of Employment Security, to further the 
program for payment of benefits by one State on 
behalf of another or for similar reciprocal arrange- 
ments with Canada in cases in which a worker 
has moved from one jurisdiction to another. 

Few amendments affecting coverage provisions 
were enacted, although a number of bills were 
introduced by State unemployment compensation 
agencies which would have liberalized both benefit 
and coverage provisions of State laws. 

Changes in disqualification provisions in 1943 
have tended generally toward greater severity. 
Labor shortages and wartime employment policies 
have given impetus to the trend, already evident 
in 1941, toward the imposition of stricter dis- 
qualifications. 

Benefits—Changes have been made in one or 
more features of the benefit formula of 20 States. 

The minimum weekly benefit amount has been 
increased from $3 to $5 in New Mexico; from $5 
to $6 in Vermont; from $5 to $7 in Wyoming; 
from $6 to $7 in West Virginia; from $6 to $8 in 
Wisconsin; and from $7 to $10 in New York. 
The maximum weekly benefit amount has been 
increased from $15 to $18 in Delaware, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and West Virginia; from 
$16 to $18 in Indiana; from $18 to $20 in Cali- 
fornia, the District of Columbia, Illinois (beginning 

? California, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Ili- 
nois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamp- 


shire, New Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vermont, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
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April 1, 1944), and Wyoming; from $16 to $20 in 
Minnesota; from $17 to $20 in Maryland and 
Wisconsin; and from $20 to $22 in Connecticut. 

New Hampshire and Vermont have adopted a 
uniform duration of 18 weeks. Maximum dura- 
tion has been increased from 14 to 16 weeks in 
South Dakota and Wyoming; from 16 to 18 weeks 
in Indiana; from 13 to 20 weeks in Delaware; from 
19 to 20 weeks in the District of Columbia; and 
from 20 to 23 weeks in Maryland. In none of 
these States, however, is duration uniform for all 
claimants. All except Delaware and South Dakota 
limit duration to a fraction of base-period wages. 
In Delaware, receipt of maximum benefits depends 
on base-period earnings of $2,000; and in South 
Dakota, claimants in the lowest wage classes will 
not be entitled to a full 16 weeks’ benefits. 

Michigan made permanent its temporary bene- 
fit provisions, put into effect last year to alleviate 
the situation caused by a high level of unemploy- 
ment in the State during the conversion of the 
automobile industry to war production. 

Both Pennsylvania and Vermont abandoned the 
benefit formula based on the claimant’s full-time 
weekly wage and will use a schedule based on 
high-quarter wages. These two States also 
changed from an individual base period and bene- 
fit year to a calendar-year base period and a 
uniform benefit year. In Pennsylvania the bene- 
fit year begins on June 1, and in Vermont it begins 
with the first Saturday in April of each year. 
South Dakota, on the other hand, changed from 
a uniform base period and benefit year to an 
individual 4-quarter base period and a benefit 
year consisting of a 1-year period beginning with 
the filing of a valid claim. Florida reduced its 
base period from 8 to 4 quarters. The Indiana 
individual base period, which had included the 
lag quarter and the incomplete calendar quarter 
up to the beginning of the waiting period, was 
reduced to 4 quarters, and the benefit year will 
now consist of a 52-week period, without the pre- 
vious alternative of the period in which the claim- 
ant exhausted his maximum benefits. 

Benefit eligibility While liberalizing their bene- 
fit provisions, Delaware, Maryland, Vermont, and 
West Virginia increased the amount of base- 
period earnings required to qualify for benefits. 
Wyoming, on the other hand, reduced the amount 
of base-period earnings but increased from $50 to 
$70 the wages required in 1 quarter. Florida, in 
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shortening its base period from 8 to 4 quarters, 
changed its qualifying earnings from $200, includ- 
ing wages in at least 3 quarters, to 30 times the 
weekly benefit amount ($150, with respect to the 
minimum weekly benefit amount). 

The waiting period was reduced to 1 week for 
the entire benefit year in Connecticut, the District 
of Columbia, South Dakota, and Washington. 
One-week waiting periods already conditionally 
or temporarily in effect in Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, and New Mexico were adopted permanently. 
The waiting period in Alabama was changed from 
3 weeks in the benefit year to 1 week within the 
13 weeks preceding any week for which benefits 
are payable. 

Disqualification.—The trend toward more severe 
disqualification provisions was shown by the 
addition of new disqualifications (particularly a 
disqualification of women unemployed because of 
pregnancy or home obligations), increases in the 
length of the disqualification period, reductions 
of benefit rights as a further penalty, and the intro- 
duction of qualifying phrases which make the 
imposition of the disqualification more likely. 
Amendments in 21 States * tend to add to the 
severity of the disqualification provisions in one 
or more of these respects. 

Coverage.—Coverage has received less attention 
than any other provision of unemployment com- 
pensation legislation. Hawaii made the only 
change affecting size of firm by extending coverage 
from employers of one or more in 20 weeks to 
employers of one or more at any time. Idaho, 
Iowa, and New Mexico amended their definitions 
of agricultural labor to conform substantially with 
the definition in the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. Minor amendments relating to miscella- 
neous employment exclusions were adopted in 
several States. 

Military service-——Provisions to preserve the 
benefit rights of persons in the armed forces were 
added to the laws of Alabama, District of Colum- 
bia, Idaho, Texas, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
Including these States, more than half of the State 
legislatures in session in 1943 enacted some legis- 
lation relating to the unemployment compensa- 
tion rights of those in service. Many of the 
amendments to existing provisions were con- 


3 Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Hawaii, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Texas, Washington, West Virginia. 
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cerned with postponement of the “cut-off” date, 
the assumed date by which discharge from service 

would have taken place, from some date in 1943 

to 1945 or later. 

A significant amendment in Delaware will grant 
to previously eligible workers, discharged from 
military service, automatic credit which will 
entitle the great majority of them to maximum 
benefits under the Delaware law. This law is 
now similar to that of Illinois, Utah, and Washing- 
ton, which likewise grant automatic credit. All 
other State legislation of this nature is concerned 
with the preservation of previously existing rights, 

The Washington law is unique in making bene- 
fits available to all ex-servicemen with 1 year’s 
residence in the State prior to their military 
service, whether or not the claimant has ever 
been in covered employment, and in establishing 
special funds to take care of the extra cost of this 
program. 

Experience rating—Six States—the District 
of Columbia, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Tennessee—added experience-rating 
provisions to their laws. In Pennsylvania, new 
rates will go into effect January 1944; in Tennes- 
see, July 1944; and in Nevada, January 1945. 
In the other States they are already effective. 

In the District of Columbia, Idaho, Maine, 
and Tennessee, systems are of the reserve-ratio 
type. In Maryland a ratio of total benefits 
to total pay rolls for a 3-year period, and in 
Pennsylvania a ratio of benefit wages to total 
wages for a 3-year period, are used as the measure 
of the employer’s experience. The Tennessee 
law, which provides for a maximum rate of 3.3 
percent, is the only one to include a rate above 
the standard 2.7 percent. 

The tendency to lower or abolish the penalty 
rates while maintaining rates lower than 2.7 
percent under experience-rating systems was 
continued this year by amendments to 5 State 
laws. Delaware reduced the maximum rate 
from 4 to 3 percent, while Arkansas and Texas 
reduced the maximum from 4 to 2.7 percent. 
Indiana and Oklahoma postponed assignment 
of rates above 2.7 percent until January 1945. 

War-risk contributions—Ten States‘ have 
adopted higher tax rates for employers whose 
pay rolls have increased greatly because of war- 


‘Alabama, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, 
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time expansion. These rates are now in effect 
for third-quarter pay rolls in all 10 States. 

These States establish the pay roll of a specific 
past period—a pre-war period in all except 
Alabama, Ohio, and Oklahoma—as the measure 
by which expansion is to be gauged. _ Illinois, 
Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, and Wisconsin use 
the 1940 pay roll as the base. Illinois, Iowa, and 
Minnesota apply the higher tax to a pay roll 
(annual pay roll exceeding $100,000 in Illinois and 
equaling $30,000 in Iowa; quarterly pay roll 
exceeding $50,000 in Minnesota) which has in- 
creased 100 percent over the 1940 pay roll. Rates 
range in a schedule up to 5 percent in Iowa, while 
Minnesota uses a flat 3-percent rate. In both 
States, increased rates apply only to amounts 
above the 100-percent increase. In Illinois the 
special rates apply to pay rolls in excess of $100,000 
per year ($50,000 for the last 6 months of 1943) 
if such pay rolls exceed the employer’s 1940 pay 
roll by more than 100 percent. The rate is 2 
percent for an increase of more than 100 percent 
but less than 150 percent and 2.7 percent for an 
increase of 150 percent or more. If a higher rate 
has been determined under experience rating, 
however, the higher rate shall apply. Wisconsin 
rates range up to 5 percent (with a 4-percent limit 
for 1943) and apply to the whole of an annual pay 
roll equaling $30,000 which has increased 50 per- 
cent above the 1940 pay roll. The Maryland law 
merely assures to the fund a 2.7-percent rate for 
the fiscal year from an employer whose preceding 
calendar year’s pay roll exceeded 150 percent of 
his 1940 pay roll. 

The Oklahoma law similarly provides for a 
2.7-percent rate to apply to any portion of the 
employer’s annual taxable pay roll in excess of 
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300 percent of the lowest of the annual taxable 
pay rolls for any of the 3 years preceding the cur- 
rent year. 

In Missouri a rate of 3.6 percent is required 
on that portion of an employer’s pay roll which 
exceeds by 50 percent his average annual pay roll 
for 1939-41. A special credit of $100 is given 
annually, however, to the employer against the 
increased contributions 

The Ohio law provides that an increased rate 
shall apply to an employer whose reserve ratio is 
less than 9 percent and whose most recent annual 
pay roll exceeds by 50 percent the average annual 
pay roll used to compute his first modified rate 
under experience rating. 

Alabama applies a rate of 2.7 percent to an 
employer’s ‘‘excess wages,”’ defined as that part 
of an employer’s pay roll for the 12-month period 
beginning April 1 which is more than $100,000 
and which exceeds the greater of (1) his average pay 
rolls for the last 4 calendar years or (2) 200 percent 
of his average pay rolls for the first 2 of the last 4 
calendar years. 

The Florida law is unique in that it attempts 
to ensure to the reserve fund $65 for every insured 
worker. If the fund does not contain this amount, 
experience rates may apply only to that part 
of the employer’s pay roll not in excess of 200 
percent of his 1939 pay roll. On any excess 
amount his rate is 2.7 percent. 

Special provision is made in the laws of Florida, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
for higher rates for employers who had no pay roll 
during the period used as a measure of expansion. 
The Wisconsin law also imposes an additional 
tax of 0.5 percent on all employers for a “‘ post-war 
reserve” fund. 








Placement Activities 


Nonagricultural placements made by the USES 
rose 22 percent in June, to a total of 862,000. 
This total—the largest recorded since 1935—is 
34 percent above that of a year ago and nearly 
three times the June 1940 level. All but 7 States 
shared in the May-June rise, and all but 14 re- 
ported increases over the totals for June 1942. 
Nearly 8 percent of the June placements were 
short-time—for 3 days or less. 

Placements in manufacturing industries have 
accounted for an increasing proportion of total 
placements over the past 10 months; they were 
42 percent of the total in September 1942, and 
62 percent this June. There has been very little 
change in the distribution of placements by occu- 
pation in this period; placements in unskilled 
occupations have comprised from 48 to 52 per- 
cent of the total. The relative numbers of women 
and nonwhite workers placed in June declined 
slightly. The 310,000 placements of women com- 
prised 36 percent of the total, as compared with 
259,000 and 36.6 percent in May. Although 
placements of nonwhite workers increased 10.7 
percent, they amounted to only 15.1 percent of 
the total, as against 16.6 percent in May. 

According to estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, the civilian labor force rose to 54.6 million 
in June, when the closing of schools caused large 
numbers of students to look for jobs. Total em- 


*Data from the Reports and Analysis Service, War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 
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ployment rose from 52.1 million in May to 53.4 
million, and unemployment from 900,000 to 1.2 
million, as a result of the entrance of about 2 
million students to the labor force. Most of the 
increase in employment occurred on farms, and 
the increase in nonfarm employment was limited 
entirely to women. Farm employment on July 1 
set a record low for the date, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. Any comparison of 
the total number of farm workers is likely to be 
misleading because of the change that has occurred 
in the composition of the farm labor force. With 
family workers, students, and townspeople now 
doing the work formerly done by skilled farm 
hands, the potential productivity of the labor 
force is much less than the total employment 
figures woula indicate. It is obvious that avail- 
able labor will have to work longer hours and 
more days a week to produce the record crop 
expected this year. 

Public Law 45, signed on April 29, gave the 
Administrator of Food Production and Distribu- 
tion the responsibility for the placement of agri- 
cultural workers. In general, the USES will no 
longer make agricultural placements. The Ex- 
tension Service of the Department of Agriculture 
will, however, use the facilities of some of the local 
employment offices and will allocate sufficient 
funds for the use of facilities and personnel. The 
contracts between the Employment Service and 
the Extension Service vary among and within the 
States. 


Table 1.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, by industry division and major 
occupational group, June 1943 


(Corrected to July 31, 1943] 





Total, all occupations 








| | 
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aenSenE Geen Gan ————!| Profes- | 
| sional Clerical , | Semi- |Unskilled 
Industry division = ee Non. | 82d man-| and sales| Service | Skilled | skilled | and other 
| Number | pom May Women| white | s8erial | } | 
| | ' 
| 1943 | 
SEE HRRNE TRMRISEN eee OReEEE ae ———|-——--|—— - |-_—_|_——- 
ne ; ..| 861, 623 +21.7 310, 367 | 130,372 | 10,293 | 72,503 | 92,305 | 108,424 | 133,619 444, 479 
Forestry and fishing... ___-- 899 +120.9 163 | 64 | 22 | 5 | 86 | 19 | 61 | 706 
lis cn: nincmienes aiid | 7, 602 +24.4 186 465 | 31 | 134 | 95} 2,346 | O86 4,010 
Se iia 89, 402 +11.2 2, 408 18, 246 | 371 | 2,401 | 1, 397 23, 227 | 8, 493 83, 513 
ae ——_ ee ee ‘ 530, 623 +28.2 | 198, 485 51, 938 5, 861 32, 766 | 11, 512 66, 903 | 102, 829 310, 752 
ransportation, communication, and other pub- | 
inch ktinnctaationasassonna 30, 916 +14.4 5, 456 4, 426 223 4,707 | 1,365 2,411} 3,371 18, 839 
Wholesale and retail trade_.............-. 45, 646 +12.5 18, 865 7, 603 418 11, 165 12, 722 1,310) 3,769 16, 262 
on sag insurance, and real estate. --......--. Pb bey im 610 48; 1,671) 1,282 120 130 ¢ 
Ne TN occ icenehewsepsiasemcces : 1, 192 +2. 53, : 37, 877 2, 097 4, 635 7, 509 3, 009 4, 157 9,7 
eel ctrkdecdbentmecnennopoen 71, 145 +25.7 29, 353 9, 105 1, 219 14, 925 | 6, 302 9, 006 9, 744 29, 949 
Establishments not elsewhere classified __- 534 +71.7 126 38 3 | 4 | 35 73 79 250 
| | | 
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tions received in public employment offices, June 1943, by State 


i 
| Table 2.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, June and January-June 1943, and applica- 
| [Corrected to July 31, 1943] 

































































| Nonagricultural placements 
} 
June 1943 | January-June 1943 
Applica- 
War Manpower Commis- Pe = | Short-time Women Nonwhite tions re- 
sion region and State Percent- —_, 
| age une 
Num- | 
Percent- Percent- Number ane 
sg May | June | Num- | —, Num- = , Num- ao Lat ee ; 
- cent 0 change nt o change | cent o' 
| 1963 | 1942 ber | total ber from total ber from total June 1942 
May 1943 May 1943 
—— ™ 
Total............-.--|861, 623 +21.7 | +34.2 66,451 | 7.7 (310, 367 | +19.7 | 36.0 130,372 | +10.7| 15.1 |4,283,602 | +39.2 | 1,325, 234 
Region I: 
— a a rt Tes 34 o =< , = $3 = = T33 “a G- sme re 
Di vccsneeqeas oce ‘, ° . ° * . . e : . e 
Massachusetts __- ....| 22,732 | +12.5 |+103.0 272 1.2 | 10, 225 +10.7 45.0 534 —8.4 2.3 122, 060 +97.6 , 707 
New Hampshire 2, 181 +2.1 +9.4 42 1.9 935 +.4 42.9 19 (‘) 9 11, 380 +.3 , 513 
Rhode Island__. 3,621 | +21.6 | +22.3 24 Ph 1, 545 +14.3 42.7 60 —26.8 1.7 27, 496 +68. 6 11, 116 
bs ag anaes 739 | +18.2 | +18.1 43 5.8 335 +37.9 45.3 2 (') 3 3, 682 —17.1 , 
Region II: 
New boy ae ae eee 72,136 | +13.2 | +15.8 | 23,924 33.2 | 36,678 +2.7 50.8 | 25, 194 +1.2 34.9 | 422,217 +21.8 135, 441 
Region : 
Selewere ‘ 1,992} +2.2| +3.5 0 0 691 +27.5 | 34.7 414} +13.4/} 2.8] 10,308) +201 2,913 
New Jersey } 29,900 | +14.4 |+109.4 3, 418 11.4 | 10,279 +8.5 34.3 | 5,932 +26.7 19.8 142, 582 +50. 6 44, 318 
reaaegevents 39, 162 | +21.7 | +32.2 , 585 4.0 | 15,173 +20.7 38.7 4,612 +3.9 11.8 200, +33.8 99, 
Region IV: 
Garcia Columb} ame] ea latte] ms) mal gem] Ate] 3] tet] te] Be] mee) sae) be 
Marylanc , 007 7. ; ‘ , 07: . , t . . ’ 
North Carolina... 14,845 | +17.0 | —31.3 475 3.2 oon ant =. = Birt -s oo “ae a 
Virginia 9,015 | +22.6 | +27.5 99 1.1 L, ‘ ; L +7. - 2 —10.1 1, 088 
West oo 7,317 | +31.0 | +58.2 318 4.3) 2,028 +8.0 27.7 673 +7.5 9.2 34, 934 +61.1 14, 184 
Region V: | 
entucky - - P 12, 458 —.9 | —23.3 312 2.5 2, 835 +.6 22.8 2, 533 +19.0 20.3 64,014 +52.5 25, 554 
Michigan -- 35,911 | +31.5 | +89.5 597 1.7 | 15, 562 +46.7 43.3 3, 358 +18.5 9.4 159, 188 +72.1 30, 046 
Ohio Wi 61,851 | +20. 1 | +64.6 7, 807 12.6 | 24, 635 +18.1 39.8 8,911 —2.8 14.4 306, 216 +66. 2 96, 710 
Region VI: 
i Illinois ; 29, 712 +27.7 | +20.7 899 3.0 | 11,061 +23.0 7.2 | 2,960 —1.2 10.0 140, 566 +6.8 71, 075 
| Indiana 26,857 | +33.1 | +98.2 460 1.7 | 10,007 +11.7 37.3 2, 585 +84.8 9.6 119, 748 +49. 2 52, 445 
leg 22,313 | +95.0 | +48.7 1,816 8.1 8, 344 +84. 1 37.4 218 +13.0 1.0 86, 5 +34.0 30, 435 
Region VII: } 
Alabama. -... 20,161 | +23.5 |+281.3 53 -3 | 5,506 +.4 27.3 | 4,655 +37.2 23.1 86,519 | +109.0 31, 509 
Florida 23,952 | +26.4 |-+130. 8 316 1.3 5, 232 +22.3 21.8 5, 675 +42.7 23.7 , 585 +109. 1 37, 971 
Georgia — --| 24,211 12.2 |+213. 1 123 -5 7, 136 +13.3 29.5 5, 574 —.3 23.0 88, 798 +102. 1 20, 958 
Mississippi .| 11,261 | +30.2 —6.8 50 4 3, 133 +17.7 27.8 | 3,887 +22.7 34.5 54, 134 +55. 8 19, 512 
South Carolina 7, 716 +30.4 | +19.4 323 4.2 2, 842 +25. 8 36.8 2, 096 —.1 27.2 29, 477 —16.7 13, 510 
Tenses haan | 17,7 +51. 4 |+122.2 337 1.9 5, 005 +10. 5 23.2 | 3,934 +37.1 22.2 63, 025 +51.8 22, 918 
Region VIII: 
lowa ove 11, 57 | +31.7 | +50.9 591 5.1 4, 493 +61.3 38.8 177 —11.5 1.5 46, 559 +2%.1 20, 265 
Minnesota. _. 16,479 | +31.4 | +53.4 1, 761 10.7 4, 683 +40. 5 28.4 156 —.6 9 74, 295 +81.6 30, 244 
Nebraska | 5,352} —3.4] —51.0 250 4.7} 1,284 +9.6 24.0 176 —30.2 3.3 38, 986 +32. 1 10, 166 
North Dakota | 2,418 | +70.0 +8.4 580 24.0 892 +85. 4 36.9 31 (') 1.3 10, 133 +10.0 4, 198 
—- | 2,215 +47.1 | —55.3 215 9.7 450 +19. 4 20.3 191 +50. 4 8.6 8, 951 —23.1 4, 568 
egion : | } 
| Arkansas 9,327 | —1.4| —41.6 579 6.2} 2,434 —12.9 26.1 2, 871 —.5 30.8 58, 176 —14.2 12, 688 
| Kansas 13, 508 | +23.5 | +39.9 874 | 6.5 3, 902 +57.8 23.9 1,140 +58. 8 8.4 2, 589 +70.9 13, 129 
Missouri. _. ..| 30, 930 | +33.9 | +268} 1,101 | 3.6) 13,230] +388] 42.8] 4,546] 419.9] 14.7] 147,211) +53.3| 58,931 
Oklahoma : 9,696 | +49.7 | +44.4 1,125; 11.6 | 3, 043 +63.7 31.4 1, 484 +42.4 15.3 46, 472 . 6 10, 867 
Region X: 
Louisiana " 5, 590 +11.0 —5.6 536 9.6 | 1,887 +9. 6 33.8 1, 955 —14.3 35.0 32, 943 —5.5 18, 537 
New Mexico__. 2, 221 +44.8 | —32.4 39 1.8 486 +18.8 21.9 29 1) 1.3 12, 592 —9.5 1, 858 
a at 43,064 | +21.2 | —15.2 1, 887 | 4.4 14, 016 +16.8 32.5 | 9,607 +9.8 22.3 | 257,392 +5.5 46, 336 
egion XI: } } 
Colorado... | 6,671 | +62.0 —5.0 77| 8.6] 1,658) +47.9| 24.9) 51 () -8| 30,243! +104 13, 741 
Idaho... 2,951 | ~1.6| —40.1| 370) 125| 492) —21.2] 16.7) 89} —54.4 3.0} 18,923) +28.7 3, 371 
Montana ‘ 2,077 | —6.3 | —33.8 | 223 10.7 | 429 +25. 1 20.7 | 31 (*) 1.5 10, 946 +8.0 2, 958 
Utah | 6,604 | —19.7 | +59.7 | 32 5 1, 507 ~13.9 | 22.8 | 194 +55. 2 2.9 55,858 | +225.6 7, 080 
nevyoming | 1,623 | +20.7 | -33.3| 149 9.2 251 | +28.7| 15.5 | 13 () 8 8,950 | +32.8 1, 690 
egion XII: | | | | 
Arizona. -_. |} 4,136 | +5.1 | +46.0 | 179 4.3 1, Bl +28.1 | 31.0 613 +3.2 14.8 24, 821 +39.9 6, 446 
California - - | $4,943 | +10.0 | +29.0 4, 985 5.9 | 32,191 +17.9 | 37.9) 5,904 | +9. 9 7.0 460, 477 +47.1 96, 166 
Nevada. .-| 3,760 | —3.3| +46 436; 11.6)  586| +14) 15.6| 492) 4191] 13.1) 21,818) +547 870 
Oregon ; | 25,189 | +13.9 +105.8 | 1,392 5.5 7,388 | +118) 2.3) 332; =+853.0 1.3 117, 945 +120.0 23, 510 
Washington -. 35,380  +34.7  +85.2 | 3,948 11.2) 9,301 | +33.4) 26.5) 450 +28. 2 1.3 131, 127 +71.2 4, 934 








! Not computed, because fewer than 50 placements of nonwhite workers were made in 1 or both periods. 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance, 1942-43* 


The continued adjustment of the national 
economy to conditions of total warfare was the 
dominant factor influencing railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance operations in the benefit year 
ended June 30, 1943. Longer hauls and the 
heavier weight of war matériel raised ton-miles of 
freight traffic 26 percent above the preceding year, 
although the average increase in industrial pro- 
duction was only 16 percent. Troop movements 
and movements of members of the armed forces 
on furlough played a large part in the increase of 
nearly 90 percent in passenger miles traveled. 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Sum- 


mary of operations for the benefit years 1939-49— 
1942-43 





Item | 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 








Number of employees eligible | 
for benefits as | 1,284,084) 1, 357, 465) 1, 403, 258) 1, 630, 193 
Applications received! -_-.____- | 210, 823 181, 157) 90, 151| 21, 640 
Claims received_._._......_....| 1,441,213} 1,257,822] 517,394) 100, 826 
Number of payments certified_| 1, 000, 684 999,505} 448, 226) 79, 397 
Amount of payments certified _|$14, 811, 065 $17, 699, 236 $8, 890, 442/$1, 756, 106 
Beneficiaries! _.._........... - 162, 704) 161, 925 74, 150) 15, 399 
Accounts exhausted!__________- | 29, =“ 25, - 10, 417) 1, 438 

' | 


1 Current benefit year only; data as of close of benefit year. 


— 





Under these conditions, the amount of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits dropped precipitously 
from $8.9 million in 1941-42 to $1.8 million in 
1942-43 (table 1). Some 15,400 workers received 
benefits for unemployment experienced during the 
year, in contrast to 74,150 in the preceding year 
and 162,000 in 1940-41. The numbers of claims 
and payments decreased more than 80 percent 
from 1941-42 and 92 percent from 1940-41. 

On class I railroads, employment increased 
from 1,293,000 in mid-June 1942 to 1,382,000 a 
year later. The average employment for the year, 
however, increased much more sharply because of 
the absence of a large part of the usual fall and 
winter lay-offs of maintenance-of-way workers. 
Because of labor shortages, the railroads were 
unable to expand their maintenance forces to as 
high a level as desired in the summer of 1942 and 
retained as large a staff as possible during the 
winter in order to have workers on hand for the 
1943 season. Most of the maintenance-of-way 
workers who were laid off were reemployed almost 





*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 
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immediately in other departments of the same 
road or by other roads on which labor shortages 
existed. Some workers moved temporarily from 
areas where seasonal unemployment is usual to 
localities where their services were needed. 

The reduction of benefit payments was retarded 
somewhat by the increase in the number of 
workers qualified for benefits. Eligibility for 
benefits in 1942-43 was based on 1941, a year of 
greater employment and higher earnings than 
1940, the base year for 1941-42. Consequently, 
the number of workers eligible for benefits in- 
creased from 1.4 million in 1941-42 to 1.6 million 
in 1942-43. Almost two-thirds of the increase 
represented workers eligible for the highest bene- 
fit rate of $4 per compensable day of unemploy- 
ment. These changes in the number of qualified 
workers affected mainly the size of the average 
payment, since increased employment oppor- 
tunities were more than sufficient to offset the 
numerical increase of eligible workers. 


Beneficiaries 


Applications for certificate of benefit rights.— 
Applications were filed by 21,600 workers as 
compared with 90,200 in 1941-42 (table 2). Cer- 
tificates were issued to all but 900 of the appli- 
cants; about half of the latter were not qualified 
because of insufficient earnings in the base year; 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applica- 
tions for certificate of benefit rights received, accounts 
opened and accounts exhausted, by month, 1942-43 
and 1941-42 !} 








1942-43 | 1941-42 
Month ae as iat: Ke Mine RN 
Applica- | , . . Accounts | Applica- |, . Accounts 
tions ——— | exhaust- | tions er exhaust- 
received | °P | ed received | OPened | . 
Le: Pe MSs eee: Ne MR 
Total.| 21,640} 15,399] 1,438 | 90,151 | 74,150 10, 417 
ae Sees eek ho sr 
| | 
July_...... 6,466 | 2,478 |..........| 17,588 | 8,499 
August.....; 3,213} 3,299 | ; | 5,720 | 6, 746 | 
September..| 1, 865 | a9 SRS 4, 316 | i” Be 
October... .| 1, 293 | it. | 5,536 | Cees 
November-. | 1, 303 848 | 27; 11,149 5, 356 69 
December_-| 3,027/ 1,631 492 | 21,898 | 15,636 2, 922 
| | i 
1943 | 
| | 
January_...|_ 1,873 | 2,053 | 246 | 12,824) 16,790 | 1, 187 
February-__| 772 | 913 | 181 | 4, 584 | 6,170 | 890 
March...___| 600 | 515 | 158 | 2,656 3, 346 | 1, 324 
ro a 426 | 405 | 152} 1,847 1, 807 | 2, 146 
May..-.__- | 380 | 290 | 104 | 1, 204 988 | 1, 207 
June_..._. 422 | 217 78} 1,129 971 | 672 








1 Covers current benefit year unemployment only. 
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300 additional applications were canceled; and 
adjudication of the remainder was pending at 
the end of the year. 

Accounts opened.—Benefits for unemployment 
experienced during the year were paid to 15,400 
of the 20,700 workers to whom certificates were 
issued. In addition, 650 accounts were opened 
for workers who had filed claims for unemploy- 
ment which began during 1941-42 though pay- 
ment was made after June 30, 1942. Propor- 
tionately, the number of workers who received 
vertificates of benefit rights but no benefits was 
larger in 1942-43 than in the preceding year, pri- 
marily because many of the claimants who 
received certificates did not experience sufficient 
unemployment to obtain benefits. 

Accounts exhausted.—The Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act as amended provides for maxi- 
mum compensation equal to 100 times the 
beneficiary’s daily benefit rate. Since benefits 
are paid for all days of unemployment in excess 
of 7 in the initial period and for all in excess of 4 
in subsequent periods, payments may cover almost 
5 months of continuous unemployment. Novem- 
ber is the first month of the benefit year in which 
current accounts can be exhausted; 27 of the 1,440 
beneficiaries who exhausted their accounts in 
1942-43 did so in that month. The largest 
number of exhaustions in any month of the year— 
490—occurred in December. The number de- 
creased every month thereafter and was only 78 
in June. 

As might be expected from the general decrease 
in unemployment insurance operations, the reduc- 
tion in the number exhausting benefit accounts 
was sharper than the decrease in the number of 
beneficiaries. Through June 30, the exhaustion 
rate per 100 beneficiaries decreased from 14 in 
1941-42 to 9 in 1942-43. 


Claims and Benefit Payments 


Claims.—Unemployed railroad workers filed 
101,000 claims for benefits (table 3), and some 900 
additional claims were carried over from the 
preceding year. About 79,400 claims were certi- 
fied for payment and about 200 were pending at 
the end of the year. Nearly half the 22,100 
claims for which no benefits were paid were claims 
involving too few days of unemployment for the 
claimant to receive compensation. Most of the 
remaining 10,800 noncompensable claims were 
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Tabie 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Unem- 
ployment insurance claims and payments, by month, 
1942-43 and 1941-42 









































| 1942-43 1941-42 
Month Benefit payments ! Benefit payments ! 
| Claims Claims 
— Amount — Amount 
| 
Total 100, 826 | 79,397 | $1,756,106 | 517,394 | 448,226 |$8, 890, 442 
1942 
. .--| 11,134 | 7,263 148, 236 28, 267 20, 211 354, 582 
August....... 12, 407 | 10, 268 218, 762 33, 169 26, 157 550, 254 
September....| 11,566 | 9, 265 204, 345 31, 338 27, 857 611, 509 
October... _. 10,913 | 8,642 187, 823 33, 387 29, 031 630, 655 
November... 8, 67: 6, 989 153, 474 36, 505 , 197 611, 830 
December_...| 9,816 | 7,355 151,625 | 61, 043 , 926, 460 
1943 
January... .-- 10,914 | 8,898 200, 039 83, 122 73, 511 | 1,397, 108 
February. --_- 8,310 | 6,936 157, 914 70, 723 65, 564 | 1,328,175 
March......-. 7,184 | 5,854 139, 704 66, 561 62, 457 | 1, 250, 573 
raisins 5,010 | 4,170 103, 911 42, 542 37, 440 691, 320 
May..........1 &706) 328 51, 18, 469 15, 705 316, 590 
; ee 2, 104 1, 556 38, 725 12, 268 10, 251 221, 386 





! Net figures, adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 


denied, primarily because the claimants were not 
available for work. The proportion of non- 
compensable claims increased from 13 percent of 
the total in 1941-42 to 22 percent in 1942-43. 

Although claim receipts are usually heaviest in 
the winter months, in 1942-43 the largest numbers 
were received in July-September; the monthly 
peak—12,400—was in August. In each month of 
the benefit year 1942-43, the number of claims 
received was at least 60 percent below the levels 
of corresponding months of 1941-42 and beginning 
with December the decrease each month was 
greater than 80 percent compared with the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year. In June, 
when only 2,100 claims were received, the differ- 
ence amounted to 83 percent. 

Certifications—The number and amount of 
payments in 1942-43 were 18 percent and 20 per- 
cent, respectively, of the 1941-42 totals. The 
average payment of $22 was more than $2 higher 
than the preceding year’s average. The smaller 
proportion of the low-paid laboring groups, such 
as track workers, who experienced unemployment 
during the year, was the most important factor 
in this rise as their benefit rates tend to be lower 
than that of other workers. 

Occupation and age.—lIt is usually the less skilled 
and laboring groups that experience the most un- 
employment. Relatively, however, their position 
was better in 1942-43 than a year earlier. Only 
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42 percent of the total number of certifications 
went to the laboring groups—compared with about 


62 percent in the preceding year. Retention of 
maintenance-of-way workers by the railroads dur- 
ing the winter months and a less sharp reduction 
of unemployment among junior trainmen were the 
primary reasons for this change. 

Younger workers found it relatively easy to 
obtain other employment when they were laid off; 
moreover, they were less attached to the industry 
by habit and seniority rights. In 1942-43, only 
28 percent of the payments were made to workers 
in the ages 25-40 years, as compared with 42 per- 
cent a year earlier. The largest number of pay- 
ments—42 percent—went to workers in the ages 
45-60. 

Certification averages.—Of the 74,900 payments 
made for unemployment experienced during the 
year, about 15,100 were for initial and 59,800 for 
subsequent periods of unemployment. There 
were 3.9 subsequent certifications for each initial 
one in 1942-43, while in 1941-42 the ratio was 5.0 
to 1. In other words, the average compensable 
unemployment per beneficiary was about 18 per- 
cent less in 1942-43. 





The smaller proportion of laborers receiving 
benefits and the higher level of earnings in the 
base year caused the average payments for initia] 


- periods of unemployment ($16.99) to be $2.33 


more than in the preceding year and the average 
for subsequent payments ($23.55) to be $2.56 
higher. 


Employment Service Operations 


Openings, orders, referrals, and placements 
in 1942-43 were more than three times those ip 
1941-42. 








Benefit year Orders Openings | Referrals | Placements 
SE () 25, 450 30, 931 10, 773 
ETE 9, 256 91, 270 105, 883 59, 229 
° __* (Saereoeareees 30, 039 288, 100 337, 091 196, 565 














1 Nation-wide operations began in October 1940. 
2 Not available. 


The important factors contributing to the 
rise included a larger volume of work to be per- 
formed; entry of railroad workers into the armed 
services; labor turn-over; expansion of the em- 
ployment service organization; relaxed require- 
ments as to race, national origin, sex, age, and 


Table 4.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
of compensable days for certifications of benefit year 1942-43, by month ' 





| All certifications 


Certifications with 14 | 


Certifications with 8-13 days of | Certifications with 5-7 days of 









































| days of unemployment | unemployment unemployment 
Type of certification } laveracs|_ | | lav erage! | Average 
and period Num- |Average| Average, coy Percent | 4 verage| Average Per of pa bay erage — ees Percent Average Average Dumber 
| ber | Pay- | daily | pens certifi- | pay- | daily | certifi- pay- | daily | ‘nens- | certifi- | Pay- | daily yr 
| ment | benefit able | cations | ment | benefit | | eations ment- semeed able | cations | ment | benefit ‘able 
| days? | | days? | days? 
Certifications for first regis- | | | 
tration period: } | 
ERE 2,457 | $16.59 | $2.82 | 5.88 66.7 | $19.95 | $2.85 33.3 | $9.87 | $2.82 3.65 |... | 7 
ANS ,262 | 16.23; 280) 580| 64.6) 19.56) 2.79| 354) 1016] 282) 360)... 22) ll. ee: 
September -_...-...----- 1, 557 15.25; 270) 5.66 62.0 | 18.63 2. 66 | 38.0; 9.75 2. 81 |  _ SSS SS: Dee |----ceee 
—_ (“ass STS , 146 | 17.09; 292) 5.84 64.9 | 20.73 2. 96 35.1 | 10.35 2.80; 3.69 ‘ 
November--_-_._--.--..--- 819 | 16.71 | 2.88 | 5.80 66.2 | 20.21 2.39 | 33.8 |} 985!) 2.85) 3.46 Wee.’ 
December-.-...-..------- 1, 584 17.30; 282) 6.14 75.1) 19.61 2.80 See * tae Ce UL ae ee See Sciam 
gs 2,016 17.42 | 2.87 | 6. 07 72.4 | 20.07 | 2.87 27.6 | 10.45 2.88 | 3.63 | ine 
+ aaa 899 | 17.46 | 2.90) 6.02 70.0 | 20.47 2.93} 30.0) 10.47 | 2.80 | 7, | ee Ieee meniSka wo 
ka 511 19.45 | 3.19 6.10 71.2 22. 64 3.23) 28); 11.55) 299) 3.86 |........ rae | catia 
April........--.-.-----. 402) 20.26/ 332) 610) 71.9) 23.2%) 332) 21) 1284 | 3.31) 388 |...-....-- Li coeneutelienionlll 
4 2S ae 285 20. 53 3.50 5.86 6 24. 64 3.52} 344) 12.70} 3. 44 | de ee See | “< 
“ June ee ee 218 | 21.51| 357| 603| 70.6| 25. 3. 59 | 20.4 | 12. 87 | 8.48) 871 |. |: M waked 
ertificationsforsubsequent | | | | | 
registration periods: | | | 
yd 1942 | 25.16) 277) 9.08 77.2 27.77 2. 78 19.7 | 17.98 2.74 6. 57 | 3.1 | $6.00 $2.75 2.18 
—.. ee eee $74 4 oa FI oo oo I 23.0 18. 50 280, 6.61 oS | 5. 66 2. 76 +2 
ptember . &, ; ‘ ! . 78 26. 1 17. 76 2. 69 6. 59 8.2) 5.44 2.73 , 
Caster ei cas gs 22.57| 277| 815} $0.4 28.09} 2.81 29.9 | 17.53 2. 64 | 6.63 | 10.7 5.99 | 2.87 2° 
November 23.06 | 2.78; 830) 1.6 | 28.27 2.83 | 285 17. 88 2. 64 6.77 9.9) 5.56 2. 73 2. 
December._------ 21.81 | 276 7.91 57.4 27. 86 2.79 | 287 17.17 2. 66 6. 44 13.9; 6.27 2.74 2.29 
January 1943 | 23.80, 2.83 8. 40 67.0 28.74 2.87 | 22.7 17. 38 2. 68 | 6. 49 10.3; 5.86 2. 68 2.19 
February 23.71 | 2.78) 8653 66.7 28. 10 2.81; 25.1) 17.90 2. 69 6. 65 82) 5.87 2.76 2.13 
| RS 24.30; 289 8. 41 65.3 | 29.19; 292| 25.3| 1844] 280 6. 59 9.4) 6.24 2. 86 2.18 
a a eee | 25.15; 3.08 8. 28 | 61.5 31. 33 3.13 | 26.6 | 19.37 2. 95 6. 57 11.9 6. 00 2.76 2.18 
ES eae 24.36) 317) 7.68} 521 32. 29 3. 23 33. 5 19. 77 3. 08 | 6. 42 14.4; 6.37 3. 10 2. 05 
| ET | 26.04) 3.35 | 7.7 | 56.4 | 34.49/ 3.45 | 25.5 | 21.36 322) 664) 181) 638) 291 2.20 

















1 Data based on 33.3-percent sample, except number of certifications and 
average benefit per certification; all averages for first registration periods 
for April, May, and June are based on complete tabulations. 
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2 Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 
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Table 5.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Employment service placements, by occupational group and by 
month, 1942-43 












































—_—_— 
|Septem-| Octo- |Novem-| Decem-| Janu- | Febru- 
Occupational group Total | July | August|"“P™ ee wo = — ary | March| April | May | June 

os ac ceiuhswss emeannanaaenaaarmiceael 196, 565 | 15,628 | 12,922 | 11,315 | 9,404 8,097 | 15,493 | 15,706 | 15,805 | 19,179 | 17,873 | 18,493 | 36,650 
Se iiniccastansinenipeliil 8, 337 194 219 291 338 345 607 | 1,082 637 | 1,044 | 1,051} 1,167| 1,362 
Train-and-engine service... _.............-.-. 13, 834 187 179 474 615 734 958 1,737 | 1,603 | 1,982); 1,824 1, 552 1, 989 
Skilled mechanics... ............-----------.- 6, 341 154 175 183 247 262 481 556 508 776 897 956 1, 146 
Helpers and apprentices... 2-222. 9, 659 265 281 258 395 366 598 786 | 1,001 | 1,205] 1,449] 1,261] 1,794 
ee eee 149, 363 | 13,954 | 11,650 | 9, 587 7,626 | 6,201 | 12,484 | 10,982 | 10,236 | 13,301 | 11,668 | 12,550 | 29,124 
Maintenance of way and structures. -__.... 107,972 | 13,602 | 11,022 | 8,211 6,542 | 4,814 4,838 | 6,885) 5,784) 7,734) 7,532 | 8,579 | 22,420 
Maintenance of equipment and stores _____- 13, 624 Is4 323 805 473 478 936 935 | 1,274| 1,347] 1,318] 1,742 3, 809 
Station and platform _..................--- 27, 767 168 305 571 611 909} 6,710| 3,142 | 3,178| 4,220| 2818| 2,229] 2886 
NS ahi dntiitnenestoupennebanh 9, 031 874 418 522 183 189 3 563 | 1,%20 871 984} 1,007] 1,235 

















physical ability; provision of transportation to 
jobs; increased pay; and importation of workers 
from Mexico. As estimated from the employ- 
ment changes on class I railroads from June 1942 
to June 1943, the number of workers employed 
in the railroad industry increased about 100,000. 
While not all this increase resulted from place- 
ments by the employment service, their part 
increased significantly during the year. 

Placements by occupational group.—The number 
of placements increased considerably in all oc- 
cupational groups, but in varying degrees. The 
largest increase was among laborers. In 1942-43, 
149,000 laborers were placed, compared with 
52,000 in 1941-42. This rise, however, was not 
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proportionate to the total gain for all occupations. 
This group accounted for 76 percent of the total 
in 1942-43 and 88 percent the preceding year. 

In all other occupational groups the percent 
of the total placements was higher in 1942-43 
than in 1941-42. The most significant increases 
occurred among mechanics, helpers, and appren- 
tices; firemen, brakemen, and flagmen; and cleri- 
cal workers. The proportion of firemen, brake- 
men, and flagmen increased from 2.3 percent in 
1941-42 to 6.9 percent in 1942-43. Mechanics, 
helpers, and apprentices placed in jobs in 1942-43 
comprised 8.2 percent of the total; in 1941-42, 
they constituted only 3.0 percent. The propor- 
tion of office workers rose from 3.0 to 4.2 percent. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE ¢ ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments 
Certified, June 1943 


During June, the award of monthly benefits 
to 20,500 individuals and the termination of 
5,700 entitlements brought the number in force at 
the end of the month to almost 796,000 (table 1), 
200,000 more than on June 30, 1942. Primary 
benefits constituted 44 percent of the total num- 
ber in force; a year earlier they were 47 percent 
and at the end of June 1941, 50 percent. Wife’s 
benefits, which are slowly decreasing as a per- 
centage of all benefits in force, made up 12.5 
percent of the total as of June 30, 1943. 


Chart 1.—Amount of monthly benefits and lump-sum payments certified, January 1940-June 1943 ! 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


The average monthly benefit in force, while 
varying little from month to month, is slowly 
increasing for all types of benefits except widow's, 
which has shown a gradual decline. The averages 
for each type of benefit at the end of June 1943 
and a year earlier are as follows: 





| Average amount of benefits 
Type of benefit in force 














June 30, 1943 | June 30, 1942 
Primary a $23. 13 $22. 82 
Wife’s.._- ss 12. 31 12.15 
RR aA 12. 25 12.18 
Widow's 20.14 20. 4 
W idow’s current 19. 65 19. 5] 
Parent’s 13. 06 12.98 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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1 Prior to January 1940 the only certifications made were for lump-sum payments under the 1935 act. The primary, supplementary, and survivors’ bene 
fits, begun in 1940, are monthly payments. See table 2 for the type of benefit included in each category. 
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Chart 2.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum 
payments awarded, by quarter, January 1940-June 
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During June almost $12.8 million was certified 
for monthly benefit payments to nearly 687,000 
beneficiaries (table 2). Nearly $1.4 million was 
certified for lump-sum death payments based on 


Table 2.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum payments 


certified, by type of payment, June 1943 and cumu- 
lative, January-June 1943 


























June 1943 
Total 
« , , ——- dis- | amount 
ype of paymen . tri on cert 
Pr nes Amount Jan.-June 
ficiaries1| Certified ? 1943 
Bene- | 4 mount 
ficiaries 
Monthly benefits ?___| 686, 842 |? $12,774,324 | 100.0 100. 0 | $73, 810, 502 
2: SaReeeeeee 288, 757 6, 811, 190 42.0 53.3 | 39,747,884 
Supplementary __ 95, 136 1, 192, 708 13.9 9.3 6, 971, 658 
Wee... .....2.5.). ee 1, 085, 677 12.5 8.5 6, 306, 403 
Child’s | 9,361 107, 031 1.4 -8 665, 255 
Survivor’s.___._....| 302, 949 4, 770, 426 44.1 37.4 | 27,090,960 
Li.u_|g 37, 817 809, 162 5.5 6.4 4, 433, 140 
Widow’s current.| 66, 129 1, 382, 004 9.6 10.8 7, 996, 589 
> , =e 195, 485 2, 529, 205 28.5 19.8 14, 374, 193 
Pasent’s............ 3, 518 50, 055 5 -4 287, 038 
Lump-sum payments.| ¢ 10, 044 fe 9, 217, 652 
Under 1939 amend- 
ments § on 9, 983 eo je Soe 9, 196, 940 
Under 1935 act ®___. 61 ee Te 20, 712 











1 Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
changes in status effective after certification. 

? Distribution by type estimated. 

3 Includes retroactive payments. 

4 Number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were based. 

5 Payable with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no 
ae could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker 
died, 


¢ Payable with respect to workers who died prior to January 1940. 

the wages of 10,000 deceased workers. This was 
the lowest amount of lump-sum death payments 
certified in any month since January. 


Monthly Benefits and Lump-Sum Payments 
Awarded, April-June 1943 


During the second quarter of 1943, monthly 
benefits were awarded to 69,800 individuals, an 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force ' in each payment status * and actions effected during month, by type of 
benefit, June 1943 


{Current month’s data corrected to July 13, 1943] 



































Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s |Widow’s current| Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action f f nN N be } Le | 
| Amount — Amount ‘ber | Amount “ur | Amount oo Amount! "ber | Amount | ber Amount 
sa —_ —S a ee ee eee oes oe  Saahigaea 5, i Peg: | is } ~ | 
In force as of May 31, 1943 780, 700 $14, 210, 411 344, 363 $7, 958, 155 98, 017/$1, 205, 583 215, 344/$2, 636, 004 36, 796) $74), 436 82, 706 $1, 623, 863 sed $45, 370 
Current-payment status. _ 1666, 610) 12, 015, 484 281, 240, 6, 521, 361/83, 325) 1, 030, 704 198, 759) 2, 439, 822/36, 302) 730, 631/63, 558) 1, 248, 182) 3,426; 44,784 
Deferred-payment status , | 3,302) 64,395, 2, 182 47,655, 427 5, 209 320} 3,895, 144 3, 446; 222) 4, 098 7 92 
Conditional-payment status ___._|110, 788| 2, 130, 532) 60,941) 1, 389, 139/14, 265} 169,670) 16,265, 192,287) 350 7, 359'18,926, 371, 583 41 404 
Suspended___.___. ated 92, 265 1,731,950) 51,819) 1, 141, 225,11, 726 134, 714) 13,781 161,615; 217 4, 474 14, 683 289, 451 39 471 
Frozen . ; : 18, 523} 398, 582; 9,122; 247,914) 2, 539 34,956) 2, 484 30, 672 133 2, 885) 4, 243 82, 132 2 23 
Actions during June 1943: } 
Benefits awarded , 20, 534 370, 805; 6,838) 166,398) 2, 437 31,193) 6,788 84, 938) 1, 513 30, 227) 2, 858 724 100 1,325 
Entitlements terminated 3_ 5, 705 101,031} 1, 987 46, 526) 947 11,627; 1,689 21,623) 125 2,451) 932 18, 473 25 331 
Net adjustments ¢.____. | 183} 4, a 26, 788) ‘ 136} 104) 2, at 7 103, 37) 1,213) +3 -4 
In force as of June 30, 1943 795, 712| 14, 484, 616 349, 240) 8, 078, 785/99, 516| 1, 225, 285/220, 547) 2, 701, 544/38, 191) 769, 315/84, 669, 1, 663, 327) 3,549) 46, 360 
Current-payment status_ 676, 302} 12, 198, 617 284, 063| 6, 598, 535/84, 398) 1, 045, 686 201, 954) 2, 478, 715.37, 680) 75%, 205/64, 711) 1, 271, 749) 3,496, 45,727 
Deferred-payment status panel a 362| 64, 569, 2, 187 47,328; 420 5, 020) 366, , 362) 136 3, 287| 247 4, 502 6 70 
Conditional-payment status 1116, 048; 2, 221, 430) 62,990) 1, 432, 922) 14, 698 174, 579| 18, 227 218, 467 375 7, 823/19, 711 387, 076 47 563 
Suspended ..........- | 97,171] 1,816,737} 53,890) 1, 185, 302|12, 134) 139, 321) 15,613) 186,113) 236 4, 831|15, 253) 300, 630 45 540 
Frozen | 18,877) 404, 693) 9,100) 247, 620) 2, 564) 35, 258) 2,614) 32, 354) 139 2,902] 4,458) 86, 446 2 23 





‘Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent 
changes in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations 
(see footnote 3), cumulative from January 1940. 

) Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to 
deduction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Ben- 
efit in deferred-pay ment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. 
Benefit in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefi- 
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nite period; if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a 
suspended benefit; otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 

3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to 
benefits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
of 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other tive 
actions. 
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Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum payments 
awarded, by quarter of award and by type of benefit, 
January 1940-June 1943 



































Monthly benefits 
Year and 
Wid- Lump- 
quarter Total Pri- Wife’s| Child’s Wid- ow’s Par- sum 
mary ow’s | cur- | ent’s | pay- 
rent ments! 
1940 
Jan.-Mar__-__- 40, 780) 28,211; 4,366) 5,978 168} 2,057 0 
Apr.-June 67, 824) 33,955) 8, 468) 17, 408 885) 6, 885 223) 19,074 
July—Sept__._. 76, 113) 38, 245) 11,981) 17,220) 1,560) 6,782 325) 23, 
-Dec...... 70, 267; 31,924) 9,740) 18,776) 1,987] 7, 536 304; 25, 182 
1941 
Jan.-Mar____. 74, 567| 32, 9,901} 20,597) 2,703) 8, 337) 30, 633 
Apr.-June____. 66, 074) 28,879; 8,962) 18,021; 2,617| 7,278 317; 28, 210 
July-Sept____- 65, 593) 27, 238) 8,898) 18,745) 2,786) 7, 632 294) 29, 610 
-Dec__...- 63, 052) 25,741) 8,452) 18,256; 2,914) 7,365 324| 28, 850 
1942 
Jan.-Mar____. 68, 181} 27, 609) 9, 161) 19,596) 3,505) 8,027 283) 33, 410 
Apr.-June_____ 67, 679) 26, 878) 8, 649) 19,991) 3,690! 8, 134 337) 35, 428 
July-Sept _-___- 62, 161} 23,826} 8,013) 18,894) 3,475! 7,624 329) 32, 932 
Oct.-Dec__.___| 60,095) 21,310) 7,426) 18,902) 4,103) 8, 037 317| 33, 221 
1943 
Jan.-Mar____. 67, 750} 23,754) 8,112) 21,503) 4,975) 9,078 328) 40, 525 
Apr.-June__._- 69, 757| 23, 803) 8, 372) 22,811) 5,051) 9,387 333) 43, 108 





1 Represents number of payees to whom lump-sum death payments were 
awarded on basis of wages of workers who died after December 1939. 


increase of 2,000 or 3.0 percent over the previous 
quarter (table 3). In 1942 the number of awards 
dropped slightly from the first to the second 
quarter as a result of the decrease in number of 
primary and wife’s benefit awards. In 1943, 
however, all types of monthly benefit awards 
showed an increase, especially survivor’s benefits. 
Increases in awards ranged from 0.2 percent for 
primary benefits to 6.1 percent for child’s benefits. 

The number of awards of lump-sum death pay- 
ments increased 2,600 or 6.4 percent from the 
first to the second quarter of 1943 and was higher 
than for any previous quarter. 


Estimates of Employers, Workers, and Taxable 
Wages, First Quarter, 1943 


The estimated average taxable wage of $434 in 
the first quarter of 1943 was 16 percent above the 
average for the corresponding quarter of 1942 and 
about half the average annual taxable wage for 
each year from 1937 to 1940 (table 4). This rise 
is presumably due mainly to longer hours of work, 
steadier employment, extra rates for overtime, 
and the shifting of workers from low-wage to high- 
wage industries. Except for the increase in labor 
turn-over, the average wage for January-March 
of this year might have been even higher. 
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In the past, the average taxable wage for the 
first quarter has equaled about a third of the 
average for the year; on this basis, the aver 
for 1943 will probably approximate $1,300. The 
average for each quarter of the year, considered 
separately, is always more than one-fourth of the 
year’s average, because a large number of workers 
are in covered employment for only a brief period 
each year. The wages for such short-term em. 
ployment carry relatively more weight in the 
average wage for the quarter in which such em- 
ployment occurs than in the average wage for 
the year. 


Table 4.—Estimated number of employers and workers 
and estimated amount of taxable wages included 
under the old-age and survivors insurance program, 
by specified period, 1937-43 ! 


[Corrected to Aug. 1, 1943] 








Workers with 
Em- taxable wages | Taxable wages! 
| ployers | (in thousands) | 
e - jreporting Pr 
Calendar year | taxable j 


and quarter omen ¢ 
ages On last 

(in thou-| day or | Total | Total | Average 

| sands) | last pay | uring | (in 

| roll 3 period ¢ | millions) | worker 


| 





eee) 32, 671 | $29, 397 








1938 eee 31,224 | 26, 193 839 
1939... ; () sasncosscal] ee Jae? 879 
1940... i. ae eee lL 930 
1941__. ae Seal | 40,820) 41,950 1, 028 
1942_. (*) oaenieaad 45,049 | 53,195 1, 181 
1938 | 
January-March.......| 1,809 | 23,000) 25,008| 6,445 | 258 
April-June } 1, 860 23,000 | = 25, 132 | 6, 521 | 259 
July-September | 1, 892 23, 800 25, 975 | 6, 503 250 
October-December... 1, 916 23,600 | 26, 526 | 6,724 | ' 253 
1939 | | | 
January-March.......| 1, 927 24, 500 25,473 | 7,030 276 
April-June --..---} 2,001} 25,300 | 26, 873 7, 210 268 
July-September | 2,051 26,100 | 27,668 7, 486 | 271 
October-December 2,004 | 25,700 | 28,489) = 7, 431 261 
January-March 2,000} 26,300| 27,020| 8,063 | 298 
April-June 2,165 | 27,400 | 28, 055 8, 118 | 289 
July-September 2,197 | 28,800 29, 604 | 8, 122 274 
October-December 2, 210 20,400 | 31,131 | 8, 570 275 
1941 | | 
January-March. 224/ @) 30,068 | 9, 587 | 319 
April-June 2, 283 | (?) | 32,474 | 10,361 | 319 
July-September 2,323! (3) | 34,687] 10,897 | 314 
October-December 2, 327 (3) 34,309} 11,114 | 323 
1942 | 
January-March 2, 286 () 32, 722 12, 229 | 374 
April-June 2, 301 | (@) | 34, 556 | 13, 119 380 
July-September | 2, 267 | () | 36,931 13, 820 | 374 
Coeber-Dosmaber | 2, 182 | (8) 7, 875 14, 027 | 370 
194: | | | 
January-March 2, 154 (3) 36, 188 15, 709 434 





1 Data subject to revision. 

3 Number corresponds to number of employer returns. A return may re- 
late to more than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate 
establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

3 Data for 1940 represent workers on pay roll for last pay period of quarter; 
prior to 1940, data represent workers on fast working day or last pay roll of 
quarter. Revised estimates for 1938-40 and estimates for 1941, 1942, and 1943 
will be published in a subsequent issue of the Bulletin. 

4 Adjusted for duplication arising from recording of wages of some workers 
under more than 1 account on the basis of multiple accounts discovered 
through Jan. 15, 1942. 

5 Unadjusted for nontaxable wages erroneously reported, or for wages not 
counted in determining insurance benefit. All wages over $3,000 a year paid 
to a worker by a single employer are not taxable. Beginning with 1940 all 
wages in excess of $3,000 a year received by any one worker are excluded in 
benefit computations. 

* Not available. 
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An estimated 36.2 million workers received 
taxable wages in the first quarter of 1943—11 
percent more than in the first quarter of 1942 but 
4.5 percent less than in the fourth quarter. The 
latter difference may be attributed largely to 
seasonal fluctuations in employment. The in- 
crease from January—March 1942 represents a rise 
in the general level of employment, but it probably 
overstates the rise which may be expected during 
the rest of this year; the figure for the first quarter 
of 1942 reflects the relative lull in employment 
resulting from the conversion of industry to war 
production. 


The estimated number of employers reporting 
taxable wages during January-March of this 
year—2,154,000—was the smallest quarterly num- 
ber since January-March 1940. Although the 
decline from the preceding quarter may be 
attributed partly to the usual seasonal fluctuation, 
it probably indicates also a continuation of the 
decline which started in the third quarter of 1942. 
At that time the difficulties of starting new busi- 
nesses and continuing old ones because of in- 
creasing shortages of labor and materials began 
to force some of the smaller firms out of business, 
while the larger ones expanded. 


Employment and Wages in 1941 Under Old-Age and 


Survivors 


More workers came within the coverage of old- 
age and survivors insurance in 1941 than in any 
previous year; approximately 40.8 million employ- 
ees received taxable wages under the program, 16 
percent more than in 1940 (table 5). About 6.5 
million of these workers had never before been 
employed in an occupation covered by the act. 
Steadier employment, longer hours, and increased 
wage rates brought an even greater rise in wage 
payments than in number of workers. Taxable 
wages in 1941 totaled about $42 billion, or 28 per- 
cent more than in 1940. Average taxable earn- 
ings also reached a new peak—$1,028 in 1941 as 
compared with $930 in 1940. 

The increases in employment and wages contin- 
ued, of course, into 1942, although detailed data 
are not yet available. From incomplete employer 
returns, however, it is estimated that in 1942 ap- 
proximately 45 million persons worked in covered 
employment and received about $53 billion in tax- 
able wages. 

The regular annual tabulation of wage and em- 
ployment data for 1941 was made from a sample 
comprising 4 percent of all individual employee 
wage accounts established by the end of that year. 
The data were compiled from all sample accounts 
to which taxable wages paid in 1941 had been 
posted ‘before July 1, 1942. By that date, wage 
credits for 1941 had been posted to an estimated 
98 percent of all the sample accounts for which 
© Detailed date will appear in the Social Security Yearbook, 1942, now in 
Press. For articles describing corresponding data for previous years, see the 


Bulletin, December 1939, pp. 3-9; December 1940, pp. 3-10; April 1941, pp. 
3-10; and May 1942, pp. 5-13. 
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Insurance* 


credits for that year will ultimately be reported, 
and the amount of wages posted included an esti- 
mated 96 percent of the taxable wages paid in 

1941 to all employees included in the sample. 


Sex, Race, and Age Distribution 


Despite the large increase in the number of 
workers receiving taxable wages, men continued 
to comprise 72 percent of all employees with wage 
credits (table 6). Seventy-one percent of the 
white workers and 84 percent of the Negro 
workers were men. A significant increase occurred 
in the percentage of all workers who were 
Negroes—7.5 percent in 1941 as compared with 
7.0 percent in 1940. 


Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Workers . 
with taxable wages, total and average annual taxable 
wages, and percentage change from preceding year, 
1937-41 ! 


[Data adjusted to estimated 100-percent totals] 





























Taxable wages 3 eee =— 
Workers? 
Year (in thou- 
sands) | Amount Taxable wages 
(in mil- | Average | Workers 
lions) Amount | Average 
a 32, 671 | $29, 397 yf ee an 
1988_......- 31, 224 26, 193 839 —44 —10.9 8 
33, 162 29, 157 879 +6. 2 +113 +4.8 
| 35, 334 32, 873 930 +6.5 +12.7 5.8 
ee 40,820 | 41,959 1, 028 +15. 5 +27.6 +10. 5 








1 Partly estimated; based on employer reports to Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

2 Adjusted for duplication of workers with more than 1 account number 
discovered through Jan. 15, 1942. 

3 Not adjusted to exclude nontaxable wages erroneously reported and 
wages excluded from benefit computations. 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Percentage 
distribution of workers with taxable wages, by sex 
and race, 1937-41 ! 

















Sex and race? 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
Number of workers (in thou- 
ott ESR ce ee 32, 671 | 31, 224 | 33,162 | 35, 334 40, 820 
ae ~ 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0| 100.0| 100.0 
GSES a 93. 1 (2) 93. 1 93.0 92.5 
Fa ere 6.9 (2) 6.9 7.0 7.5 
ae 72.0 71.6 71.9 72.3 71.8 
a a 66.3 (2) 66. 1 66.4 65. 5 
a 5.7 (2) 5.8 5.9 6.3 
Ve ES aan 28.0 28.4 28.1 27.7 28. 2 
cc aa 26. 8 (2) 27.0 26.6 27.0 
ee 1.2 (2) Ez 1.1 1.2 














1 Percentages for 1937 and 1938 are based on practically 100-percent data; 
- 1939, on 20-percent sample data; and for 1940 and 1941, on 4-percent sample 
ata. 


‘ 2 _ includes all races other than Negro. Data by race not available 
or 1938. 
3 Adjusted to represent all workers with taxable wages, and to correct for 
ee workers with more than 1 account number discovered through 
an. 15, 1942. 


Of all covered workers in 1941, 11 percent were 
under age 20 (table 7); the corresponding propor- 
tion in 1940 was only 8.4 percent. For all except 
one of the 5-year age groups from 20 to 44, the 
percentages in 1941 were slightly less than in 
1940; in the older age groups, the percentages 
showed little change. Although the induction of 
many persons into military service in 1941 prob- 
ably tended to decrease the percentage of male 
workers aged 20-45, this fact could not have been 
the sole cause of the differences, because similar 


changes in age distribution are shown for women 
as well as for men. In expanding, covered indus- 
try evidently recruited large numbers of persons 
under 20 and over 45 years. 


New Entrants 


The 6.5 million new entrants to covered em- 
ployment constituted 16 percent of all covered 
workers in 1941. In 1940, the 3.8 million new 
entrants constituted 11 percent of the total. 
Thirty-eight percent of the new entrants in 1941 
were women as compared with 36 percent in 1940, 
Negroes comprised 10 percent of the total in 1941 
and 9.3 percent in 1940. 

In the Nation as a whole, 14 percent of the 
men and 22 percent of the women workers in 1941 
had not previously received wage credits. These 
proportions, however, varied widely among the 
States. The proportion of new entrants among 
the men ranged from 11 percent in Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and New York to 27 percent in Missis- 
sippi; the variation among the women was from 
14 percent in Alaska and 17 percent in Massachu- 
setts to 33 percent in New Mexico. 

Forty-one percent of those who received tax- 
able wages for the first time in 1941 were under 
20 years of age; the corresponding percentage for 
1940 was 35. In the ages 20-44 the proportions 
were somewhat smaller in 1941 as compared with 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Percentage distribution of workers with taxable wages in 1940 and in 
1941, workers who received taxable wages in the specified year and 1 or more previous years, and workers who 
first received taxable wages in the specified year, by age 








Workers with taxable wages in— 












































Total 
Specified year and 1 or more|Specified year but not in 
Age group ! | previous years | previous years 
| 1940 | 1941 1940 1941 =| =: 1940 1941 
| 
Siac i Cs a | 
Number of workers: | | 
rth ss casawwicinsadscucssucs -| 35,334,000 | 40,820, 000 |__- secre ies = = 
aaa | 34, 152,7 39,817,475 | 30, 321, 425 33, 283, 500 | 3, 831, 275 | 6, 533, 975 
SES ee ee 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0; 10.0] 100.0) 100.0 
SN a ee a re 8.4 | 10.7 | 5.0 | 4.9 35.4 40. 6 
ebb beak bee cibadcreninasenauncecnsesetuocctacosueus 18.3 18.0 | 18. 2 17.9 | 19. 6 | 17.7 
fo rE eae | 16.4 | 15.7 | 17.1 17.0 | 10.3 | 8.6 
i a ie a apissnnnansooneceswanwasecnes 13.9 13.1 | 14.6 | 14.3 8.3 | 7.5 
Ss he ae eee .| 11.1 11.1 | 11.6 12.0 7.0 6.6 
_, . ee Sc bikers temcceasiadecomen | 9.4 9.0 | 9.9 | 9.7 6.7 | 5.3 
EE a ee eee 7.6 7.7 8.0 | 8.3 4.5 4.6 
ee ee auwbeaneapanien chin 6.1 5.9 6.4 6.4 3.6 | 3.4 
ne ccowrcemmn mn ncennnwawescceacuns 4.2 4.3 | 4.4 | 4.6 2.5 | é 
Teen en wabdkuniwuvmasticesin 2.6 2.6 a7 2.8 1.6 | . 
REM ntedesinehanSibontanesacmecnesdenucnvensentesscon | 1.3 1.3 | 1.4 1.4 9 | 8 
ee iiettan cane co eciwesnewcusecuisesen ey .6 | ie Be 6 | 5 
| | 





1 Age at birthday in specified year. 
2 Adjusted to represent all workers with taxable wages, and to correct for 
gg of workers with more than 1 account number discovered through 
an. 15, 1942. 
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3 4-percent sample data multiplied by 25; excludes workers whose ages are 
unknown. 
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1940, but in ages 45 years and over, the differ- 
ences between the 2 years were only slight. 


Number of Quarters Worked 


Of all workers who received taxable wages in 
covered employment at any time in 1941, 60 per- 
cent received taxable wages in all 4 quarters ! of 
the year; 14 percent received wage credits in 3 
quarters, 13 percent in 2 quarters, and 13 percent 
in only 1 quarter. Although these proportions 
differ only slightly from the corresponding figures 
for 1940, the differences between the 2 years are 
accentuated if workers with previous wage credits 
and the new entrants are considered separately. 
The data indicate that in 1941 both groups prob- 
ably had, on the average, longer periods of cov- 
ered employment than did the corresponding 
groups in 1940. This situation no doubt accounts 
in part for the relatively high average taxable 
wages shown for 1941. 


Taxable Wages in 1941 


The average taxable wage, as shown by the 
tabulated data, amounted to $1,011 for all work- 
ers in 1941, as compared with $908 in 1940. For 
men, the average in 1941 was $1,182; for women 
$573. White workers received an average of 
$1,052, while the corresponding figure for Negroes 
was $500. The relative differences between these 
averages by sex and race were practically the same 
in 1941 as in 1940. 

Such over-all averages, however, are materially 
affected by the earnings of workers who were em- 
ployed in covered occupations for only brief peri- 
ods during the year. The figures which most 
nearly reflect differences in wage rates are those 
for workers who received wage credits in all 4 
quarters of the year, the large majority of whom 
were probably in covered employment throughout 
the year except for brief lay-offs because of sea- 
sonal factors, illness, and vacations. 

For all 4-quarter workers, the average wage 
credit in 1941 was $1,425; the average for men 
was $1,598, and for women, $903. Negro workers 
averaged $840, white workers $1,463. The lowest 
average —$559—is shown for Negro women, and 

1 Because wages in excess of $3,000 paid by any employer to any one em- 
Ployee are not taxable, some highly paid workers whose wage payments for 
the year equaled or exceeded $3,000 prior to October are classified as having 
had fewer than 4 quarters of employment. Although this fact does not 
materially affect the percentages by number of quarters employed, it may 


have some slight effect upon the average taxable wages, as well as distribu- 
tions by wage interval, for 4-quarter workers. 
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the next lowest—$879—for Negro men. The 
averages for white men and white women were 
$1,654 and $914, respectively. 

As compared with 1940, the tabulations for 
1941 show an increase of 13 percent in the average 
taxable wages of all 4-quarter workers. The 
percentage increase was somewhat smaller for 
women (9 percent) than for men (13 percent) and 
for Negro women (8 percent) than for white wom- 
en (10 percent). Negro men, however, showed 
a somewhat greater percentage increase (15 
percent) than did white men (13 percent). 

Although as many as 21 percent of all covered 
workers received taxable wages of less than $200 
in 1941, only 1.5 percent of those who had wage 
credits in all 4 quarters of the year fell in this low 
wage interval. 

Only 12 percent of all 4-quarter workers—8.3 
percent of the men and 23 percent of the women— 
received less than $600. On the other hand, 22 
percent of all 4-quarter workers—29 percent of 
the men and 2.4 percent of the women —received 
$2,000 or more. 


Variations in Taxable Wages by State 


Among the States the average wage credits of all 
covered workers in 1941 ranged from $530 in 


Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Percentage 
distribution of all workers with taxable wages in 
1941, and of workers with taxable wages in all 4 quar- 
ters of 1941, by wage interval and sex ! 
































| All workers 4-quarter workers 
Wage in 
terval | | 
| Total | Male | Female | Total | Male | Female 
Number of | } 
workers: 
Adjusted | 
total ?_ __ |40, 820, 000)........_- Ree ee es Se PE 
Tabulated | | 
total 4_ __ |39, 866, 350 28, 615, 600 11, 250, 750/23, 505, 750/17, 659, 050/5, 846, 700 
Total..| 100.0} 100.0; 100.0, = 100.0} += 100.0} + 100.0 
9)-360......... } 21. 0) 17. 4} 30. 5 1.5 1.1 2.7 
200-399... 10.6 9.1| 14.5 3.8 2.7 7.1 
400-599. _._.. 8.6 7. 3} 12.0 6.7 45 13.1 
600-799. _...- 8.8 3 1} 13. 4 10. 6 6.8 22. 2 
800-999. ____- 8.2 6. 9| 11.5 11.5 8.2 21.0 
1,000-1,199_- 7.0 6.8) 7.4 10.3 9.2 13.8 
1,200-1,399. . 6. 2| 6. 8| 4.5 9.6 10.0 8.5 
1,400-1,599 - . 5. 6) 6.8) 2.7 9.0 10.3 5.1 
1,600-1,799 4.8 6.1) 1.4 7.8 9.5 2.7 
1,800-1,999 4.2 5. 5) -8 6.9 8.7 15 
2,000-2,199 3. 4) 4.6 .4 5.6 7.2 -8 
2,200-2,399 2.5 3.4 . 4. 2) 5.4 5 
2,400-2,599 2.0 2. 6) 3 3. 2} 4.2 3 
2,600-2,799 1.5 2.0) ot 2. 4) 3.1 2 
2,800-2, 11 1.5 ok 1. 8) 2.4 rk 
GOR vdscnes 4.5) 6.1 o 6.1) 6.7 4 
' j 








1 Based on 4-percent sample data. 
4 Adjusted to represent all workers with taxable wages, and to correct for 
Sa workers with more than 1 account number discovered through 
an. 15, 1942. 
3 4-percent sample data multiplied by 25. 
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Arkansas to $1,310 in Michigan. 
most of which were located in the industrial areas 
of the northeast and the Pacific Coast, the average 
exceeded $1,000. At the other extreme were 9 
States with averages of less than $700. 

The average taxable wage of 4-quarter workers 
in 1941, on the other hand, was as high as $1,896 


In 16 States, 


in Alaska and $1,734 in Michigan, and it was 
more than $1,500 in 7 other States. The lowest 
average for all 4-quarter workers was $944 jp 
South Carolina. Only 4 other States —Arkansas 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Georgia —had 
averages of less than $1,000 for 4-quarter 
workers. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Tax Collections 


Tax receipts under the Carriers Taxing Act 
during 1942-43 reached a total of $209 million, 
23 percent more than in the preceding year and 
52 percent more than in 1940-41. The major 
factor contributing to the increase was the expan- 
sion of railroad employment which brought with 
it higher taxable pay rolls. More than 1.0 million 
new employees entered the industry during the 
year compared with 600,000 in 1941-42 and 
400,000 in 1940-41. Although turn-over offset 
these additions to a great extent, the average 
number of employees grew from 1.2 million in 
1940-41 to 1.4 million in the following year and to 
1.5 million in the year just ended. Increased 
overtime work has also contributed toward the 
rise in pay rolls. Taxable pay rolls amounted to 
$2.4 billion in 1940-41, $3.0 billion in 1941-42, 
and $3.5 billion in 1942-43; total earnings in the 
industry were somewhat larger, since compensa- 
tion in excess of $300 for any month is not taxable. 

* Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 


Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 


1942-43 was the first full fiscal year in which the 
wage increases awarded in 1941 were in effect, 
Estimates for 1943-44 contemplate an even further 
increase in taxable compensation. 


Chart 1.—Benefit payments under Railroad Retirement 
Act and collections under Carriers Taxing Act, 
fiscal years 1938-39—1942-43 
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Another factor contributing to the larger collee- 
tions during 1942-43 was the increased tax rate 
which went into effect on January 1, 1943, when 
the combined tax on employees and employers 
was raised from 6 to 6% percent. Since taxes 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by class of benefit, June 1943 ' 





Total Employee annuities | 


Period and action | 


Number} Amount | Number | Amount | Number| Amount 





Death-benefit 


Nl 
Pensions to former | g,.. 
Survive es | 

urvivor annuiti annuities ? 


carrier pensioners | | 














In force as of May 31, 1943_.......____- : 159, 565 | $10,241,872 | 131, 082 
During June 1943: | 
Initial certifications. _..._____ eee mal 1, 649 103, 872 1, 521 
Terminations by death (deduct)_______| 1, 125 70, 168 792 
In force as of June 30, 1943....._....________ 160, 045 10, 275,396 | 131,772 
EE TER, ET 311, 068, 359 |........- 











} | | 
| Number Amount | Number | Amount 








$8,664,310 | 24, 538 | $1,449,226} 3,382 | $108, 147 563 | $20, 187 
99, 433 | 0 0 36 | 1, 082 92| 3,385 
52, 950 262 14, 518 8 | 291 63 2, 408 
8,710,758 | 24,270 | 1, 434, 557 | 3, 409 | 108, 891 594 21, 189 
9, 012, 919 | oe 1,418, 911 | __. 111, 446 | 31,610 








1 For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. 
Data for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, 
not for period in which it began to accrue. Data for terminations by death 
are for period in which notice of death was received, not for period in which 
boneiielery d In-force data represent certifications less terminations by 
death; they are adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, and termina- 
tions for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery 
from disability, commutation to lump-sum payment). Certifications are 
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reported on an accounting-month basis ended on approximately the 20th, 
terminations are reported through the 10th, and total payments are on calen- 
dar-month basis. Cents omitted. 

2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than | survivor on account of 
death of 1 individual; such ‘yar yy are counted as single items. Termina- 
tions include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which 
death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 

3 Includes $513,471 for lump-sum death benefits. 
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collected in a given quarter are based, generally, 
on compensation earned in the preceding quarter, 
only the collections received during the April-June 
quarter were at the higher rate. For that period 
they amounted to $57.5 million, $7.3 million more 
than in January—March. All contributions in 
1943-44 will be at the new rate, which will remain 
in effect on earnings through 1945. 


Benefit Payments 


Because of the growing number of employce 
annuitants on the retirement rolls, benefit pay- 
ments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury 
continued to rise. Benefits amounting to $11.1 
million in June raised the total for the fiscal year 
to $131 million, a 3.3-percent increase over the 
preceding year. 

While payments have been increasing each 
year since the beginning of the retirement system, 
they have not risen as rapidly as tax collections 
(chart 1). In 1940-41, disbursements were equal 
to 89 percent of the contributions, in 1941-42 
they were 74 percent, and in the last fiscal year, 
only 63 percent. The downward trend in this 
ratio will probably be continued in 1943-44. 

Employee annuities constituted 81 percent of 
total payments in 1942-43, compared with 80 
percent in the preceding year, and 77 percent in 
1940-41 (chart 2). Pension payments, on the 
other hand, declined from 19 percent of the total 
in 1940-41, to 16 and 14 percent, respectively, in 
the 2 succeeding years. Lump-sum death bene- 
fits amounted to 3.9 percent of all payments in 
1942-43, survivor annuity payments to 1 percent, 
and death-benefit annuity payments to less than 
0.5 percent. 

From the beginning of operations through June, 
almost $688 million had been certified for benefits, 
of which $512 million went to employee annui- 
tants, $151 million to former carrier pensioners, 
and $23.7 million to survivors. At the end of 
June, the Board was paying 160,000 annuities 
and pensions at a total monthly rate of $10.3 
million. 

Employee annuities.—The large number of rail- 
road employees postponing their retirement, the 
decrease in the number of applications for em- 
ployee annuities filed, and the corresponding 
decline in the number of annuities initially 
certified, all provide a measure of the extent to 
which war conditions have affected the retirement 
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Chart 2.—Percentage distribution of benefit payments 
under the Railroad Retirement Act by class of bene- 
fit, fiscal years 1936-37—1942—43 
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system. At the end of 1942, more than 105,000 
individuals were still in active railroad employ- 
ment although eligible to retire. A little more 
than half, who were between the ages of 60 
and 65, had 30 years of service but would suffer a 
reduction in annuity if they retired before age 
65. The rest had already reached age 65 and 
could retire on a full annuity. By the end of 
1942, there were, in addition, more than 15,000 
individuals who were no longer in active railroad 
service but were eligible for retirement annuities. 
The great majority of these, however, had accu- 
mulated only short periods of service and were 
eligible for relatively small amounts. Many of 
them may not consider it worth the trouble to 
apply for such benefits. Others have probably 
found employment outside the railroad industry 
and prefer to remain in such employment rather 
than accept the small amount to which they are 
entitled. 


During 1942-43, the Board received 17,800 
applications, or a monthly average of 1,480. 
This figure is about the same as that for the pre- 
ceding year but somewhat less than the 1,830 re- 
corded for 1940-41. The number of employee 
annuities initially certified accordingly fell from 
20,700 in 1940-41 to 16,100 in the year just ended. 
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Although the total number of certifications 
declined in 1942-43, the number of disability 
annuities certified actually increased slightly. 
The decline occurred entirely among the age 
annuities, reflecting the greater incentives for 


individuals to remain in employment. The age 
annuities still made up the bulk of the certifica- 
tions—74 percent in the last fiscal year and 75 
percent in 1941-42. ; 

While the number of individuals added to the 
rolls each year has been falling off, terminations 
because of death have been increasing steadily. 
Deaths of 9,700 employee annuitants were re- 
ported to the Board during the last year, 10 per- 
cent more than in 1941-42. By the end of June, 
44,200 or 25 percent of the 177,000 annuities 
certified since the beginning of operations had 
been terminated by death. 

An additional 1,169 annuities were in terminated 
status at the end of the year for reasons other than 
death. Of these, 615 had been commuted to 
lump-sum payments; 403 had been terminated 
because the annuitant had returned to service 
with an employer under the act or with the last 
person not an employer for whom he had worked 
prior to the beginning date of his annuity; 51 dis- 
ability annuitants had recovered from disability; 
and 100 annuities were in suspension for various 
reasons. 

While the number of terminations because of 
return to service is rather small, it will be noted 
that the figure excludes all cases in which the 
annuitant accepted employment outside the in- 
dustry from a person other than the one by whom 
he was last employed. Although no record of 
such cases is maintained by the Board, a rough 
estimate places the number of such individuals 
now on the annuity rolls at approximately 20,000. 

At the end of the year, the Board was paying 
annuities to 132,000 retired employees. The an- 
nuity rolls had grown by an average of 501 a month 
during 1942-43. As a result of the increase in 
the number of deaths and the decrease in the 
number of new certifications, the size of the an- 
nuity ro'ls has tended to level off. It can be ex- 
pected, however, that the number in force will 
continue to grow for a number of years before 
reaching a stationary level. 

Because the more recently certified annuities 
were, on the whole, based on longer periods of 
service and higher average monthly compensation 
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than annuities certified in earlier years, the ay. 
monthly payment has been increasing. The rig 
has been small, however—from $65.70 at the end 
of 1940-41 to $66.10 on June 30, 1943. 

Pensions.—Only 2 former carrier pensioners 
were added to the rolls in 1942-43; they were 
transferred from the pension register of a company 
recently determined to be an employer under the 
act. Twelve percent of the pensioners on the 
rolls at the beginning of the fiscal year were 
removed during the year because of death. Half 
of the 48,600 pensioners transferred to the rolls 
of the Board since July 1, 1937, were still receiving 
payments at the end of 1942-43. 

The average pension payable on June 30, 1943— 
$59.11—was 14 cents higher than the average at 
the end of 1941-42 and 20 cents bigher than the 
year before. 

Survivor annuities—The small number of an- 
nuities certified to the surviving spouse of 4 
deceased annuitant reflects the limited number of 
employee annuitants who elect the joint-and- 
survivor type of annuity and the relatively small 
number of deaths among such individuals. In 
1942-43, only 451 survivor annuities were certified 
compared with 367 in 1941-42 and 501 in the 
preceding year. The number of such annuities 
terminated by death is still comparatively small— 
94 in the year just ended—so that the survivor- 
annuity rolls have continued to grow. On June 30, 
1942, 3,100 annuities were in force; at the end of 
the last fiscal year there were 3,400. 

The average monthly payment for survivor 
annuities in force declined slightly during the last 
3 years—from $33.15 on June 30, 1940, to $31.94 
at the end of the last fiscal year. 

Death-benefit annuities.—Since only a negligible 
number of annuities remain to be certified under 
the 1935 act, the annuities of this type still in 
force represent almost the entire source from which 
death-benefit annuities may ultimately arise. In 
1942-43 the Board certified only 897 death-benefit 
annuities. Terminations removed 883, with the 
result that the number in force at the end of the 
year stood at 594, or 21 more than at the end of 
the preceding year. 

The average monthly payment for death- 
benefit annuities in force has fluctuated around 
$36 for several years. At the end of June 1943, 
the figure was $35.67. 

LIump-sum death benefits —For each of the 3 
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years preceding the one just ended, the Board 
certified about 13,000 lump-sum death benefits; 
in 1942-43, however, the number increased to 
14,800. The average payment during this period 
has been increasing rapidly because of the accumu- 
lation of wage credits earned by employees since 
January 1, 1937. The average benefit certified 
in 1940-41 was $218.64; in the following year the 
average was $278.28 and in the year just ended, 
$339.98. 


Administrative Expenses 


The appropriation for the administration of 
the retirement system for 1942-43 was $3.0 
million. Expenditures totaled $2.9 million, in- 
cluding costs incurred under the prior-service 
program other than the payments to employers 
for verification of service and compensation 
claimed by employees. The ratio of administra- 
tive expenses to benefit payments has been de- 
creasing until in 1942-43 it amounted to 2.2 percent 
of benefit payments. Taking into account 
payments to employers, the total vumulative 
administrative expenses to June 30, 1943, were 
4.0 percent of benefit payments. Payments to 
employers under the  prior-service program 
amounted to $2.1 million during 1942-43. At the 
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end of June, $271,000 remained of the $9.0 


million appropriated for that purpose in October 
1940. 


Financial Status of the Retirement System 


The railroad retirement account started the 
fiscal year with a balance of $94.1 million. The 
appropriation for the year, transferred to the ac- 
count in quarterly installments, amounted to 
$215 million, and interest on investments provided 
an additional $5.8 million, making a total of $221 
million available for benefit payments and further 
investments. Benefit payments during 1942-43 
accounted for $131 million, leaving a balance at 
the end of the year of $178 million in 3-percent 
Treasury notes, and $5.9 million in cash.’ 

From the beginning of operations through 
June 30, 1943, the Treasury made available to 
the retirement system from funds collected under 
the Carriers Taxing Act a total of $882 million, 
consisting of $854 million for benefit payments and 
investments, $9.0 million for payments to em- 
ployers under the prior-service program, and $19.1 
million for administrative expenses. 


! Balance is $11.0 million less than assets shown in table 8, p. 72, which are 
based on checks actually cashed and returned to the Treasury, instead of 
benefits certified for payment. 
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Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals in June 
amounted to $11.8 billion, 1.4 percent more than 
in May and 25 percent above the level of pay- 
ments in June 1942 (table 1). The largest in- 
creases over the past year have occurred in wages 
and salaries and in entrepreneurial income—29 
and 25 percent, respectively. The only other 
segment of income payments to show an increase— 
dividends and interest—was 8.2 percent above the 
level of a year ago. 

Compensation of employees amounted to $8.4 
billion in June or 71 percent of all income pay- 
ments; a year ago this segment of income pay- 
ments accounted for 69 percent of the total and in 
the calendar year 1939, for only 62 percent. It is 
probable that a still higher proportion of total 
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payments will be concentrated in compensation of 
employees at the peak of the war effort. It is 
estimated that wages and salaries covered by the 
old-age and survivors insurance program have in- 
creased 23 percent since last June, while in the 
noncovered industries the increase was about 42 
percent; the latter was due largely to the 60- 
percent increase in Government pay rolls which 
include pay for the armed forces. 

Entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royal- 
ties amounted to $2.4 billion, $467 million above 
the level of last June. The rise reflects the 33- 
percent increase in farm income; nonfarm income 
increased only 7 percent. 

Work and direct relief payments were $79 
million this June, a drop of $61 million from the 


Chart 1.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-June 1943 ' 
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level of a year ago. Fifty-one million dollars of 
this decline occurred under work relief programs, 
which this month amounted to only $2 million— 
mainly payments under the NYA war training 
Social insurance and related payments of $140 
million were 1.4 percent above payments in May 
but 8.5 percent below payments in June of last 
year. Although the decline in unemployment 
insurance payments from May to June was more 
than offset by increased payments under the 
workmen’s compensation and retirement, dis- 
ability, and survivor programs, over the year the 
rise in payments under other programs did not 
offset the decrease in unemployment insurance. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered Employment, 
First Quarter, 1943 


Total wages and salaries in the first quarter of 
1943 amounted to $23.1 billion, $6.2 billion or 36 
percent more than in the first quarter of 1942 
(table 2). The bulk of the increase was due to 
the increase in governmental pay rolls, including 
pay to the armed forces, and in pay rolls in indus- 
tries manufacturing war materials. If govern- 


mental pay rolls are excluded, the increase in 
wages and salaries was $3.8 billion or 25 percent. 

Pay rolls covered by the two retirement pro- 
grams amounted to $16.7 billion and accounted 
for 72 percent of all wages and salaries in the 
first quarter of 1943 as compared with 78 percent 
in the first quarter of 1942. Although wages and 
salaries paid in employment under these programs 
increased considerably over the first quarter of 
1942, the increase in total wages and salaries was 
more rapid; consequently, covered pay rolls de- 
creased as a proportion of the total. The rise 
under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram was the net result of a large increase in 
manufacturing industries working on war pro- 
duction, partially offset by smaller changes under 
other covered industries, such as service and trade. 

Pay rolls in employment covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance programs amounted to $15.5 billion, 
an increase of 26.5 percent over the first quarter 
of 1942, Inasmuch as total wages and salaries 
increased 36 percent over the same period, pay 
rolls under these programs accounted for 67 
percent of the total in the first quarter of this 
year as compared with 72 percent a year ago. 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 
{In millions; data corrected to Aug. 6, 1943] 











} 
Entrepre- | Public aid Social 
Compensa- neurial in- : 
Calendar year and month Total tion of come, net at Yow anne | ———. be = 
employees? | rents,and | ® . . an mus 
sewrale’ Work relief * | Direct relief4| payments 5 
yalties 
1936 $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 $955 $1, 427 
1937 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836 1,020 128 
1938 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 1, 529 57 
1939 70, 829 43, 906 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 1,071 1, 616 34 
1940 76, 472 48, 309 14, 484 9,175 1, 577 1,098 1, 801 28 
1941 92, 229 60, 356 18, 139 9, 653 1, 213 1,112 1, 737 19 
ths ehacabets 115, 479 79, 522 23, 145 9, 331 586 1,061 1, 823 ll 
1942 
June. sae a 9, 490 6, 545 1, 886 765 53 87 153 1 
July 9, 668 6, 716 1, 898 764 45 86 158 1 
August Sak adics 9, 855 6, 855 1, 960 7 35 86 152 1 
September SOE 9, 981 6, 968 1, 982 769 30 85 146 1 
<a ee . 10, 237 7, 185 2, 025 77: 26 85 143 1 
November : he ‘ 10, 591 7, 443 2, 125 77 24 84 136 1 
December... .....-- 10, 830 7, 631 2, 170 734 23 84 137 1 
1943 

January -. salle 11, 002 7, 818 2,151 791 19 83 139 1 
February selina Wi apiece ; 11, 227 7, 962 2, 231 799 15 81 139 ® 
a en ‘ ‘ . 11, 441 8, 064 2, 340 806 ll 78 141 
April. _- cae ah 11, 605 8, 206 2, 364 813 7 77 138 (8) 
eee 11, 680 8, 294 2, 348 820 4 76 138 (°) 
June SORE BE SEER eae oe 11, 844 8, 443 2, 353 828 2 77 140 





























!Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial income, net rents, and 
royalties; and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

? Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contribu- 
tions to social insurance and related —— Includes industrial pen- 
sions, payments to the armed forces, and Government portion of payments 
to dependents of members of the armed forces, 

+ Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, and CCC. Excludes 
earnings of persons employed on other Federal agency projects financed 
oo emergency funds; such earnings are inchided in compensation of em- 

yees. 

‘ Payments to recipients under 3 special public assistance programs and 
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general assistance, value of food stamps issued by Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration under food stamp plan, and subsistence payments certified by 
Farm Security Administration. 

‘ Payments under a angen of old-age and survivors insurance, railroad 
retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, work- 
men’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and railroad un- 
ag) or ent insurance. 

* Less than $500,000. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
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Wages amounting to $14.6 billion were paid for 
employment covered by State unemployment 
compensation laws—substantially the same types 


Table 2.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered 
by selected social insurance and retirement programs 
in relation to all wages and salaries, by specified 
period, 1937-43 









































. Pay rolls covered 
Pay rolls covered 
by _ retirement - —— 
3 msurance 
pregrems programs ? 
All wages 
Period and 
salaries! | Old-age State un-| Railroad 
and Railroad | employ- | unem- 
survivors) retire- ment | ployment 
insur- | ment‘ | compen-| insur- 
ance? | sation § ance 
| 
Amount (in millions) 
Calendar year: 
Ci $45,053 | $32, 532 $2, 265 () $2, 265 
Se 41, 247 28, 635 2,010 $26, 200 2,010 
oe Sa eT 44, 313 31, 488 2, 149 29, 069 2, 149 
ESS 48, 771 35, 652 2, 272 32, 450 2, 272 
Si ae aicantomee 60, 957 45, 645 2, 685 42, 146 2, 685 
, 29 58, 208 3, 337 53, 994 3, 337 
1942 
ae 16, 942 12, 440 | 762 11, 516 762 
eee... .........- 18, 959 13, 778 | 816 12, 743 816 
Saiy-Gept............. 20, 741 15, 040 | 864 14, 000 S64 
0 SS 23, 651 16, 950 | 895 | 15,735 895 
1943 | 
Jan.-Mar.........--.- 23,008 | 15,834/ 802] 14,637 892 
! 
Percent of all wages and salaries 
Calendar year: eae gee l 
he a 100.0 | 72.2 | 5.0 | () 5.0 
ES AES eras 100.0 | 69.4 4.9 63.5 4.9 
Se 100.0 | 71.1 | 4.8 | 65.6 | 4.8 
es } 100.0 | 73.1 4.7 66.5 | 4.7 
Ee ae 100.0 | 74.9 4.4 | 69.1 | 4.4 
ee 100.0 | 72.5 4.2 | 67.2 | 4.2 
1942 | 
| 
ee | = 100.0 | 73.4 | 4.5 68.0 4.5 
J eee 106.0 | 72.7 | 4.3 67.2 4.3 
July-Sept_-___- siemens | 100.0 | 72.5 | 4.2 67.5 4.2 
SE | 100.0 71.7 | 3.8 66.5 3.8 
| ! | | 
1943 | | 
Jan.-Mar..............| 100.0 68.6 3.9 63.4 3.9 








1 Data from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Cute data 
have been adjusted to correct for distribution of bonus payments. epre- 
sents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental 
United States and, in addition, Army and Navy pay rolls in all other areas, 
Includes employee contributions to social insurance and retirement programs. 
Because estimates of all wages and salaries are built up by industry groups 
amount in covered and noncovered employment cannot be determined 
precisely. While the estimated amount in covered employment included 
within this total differs from pay rojls in covered employment as given in 
this table, the difference is so small that it does not invalidate relationship of 
covered pay rolls to total. Commerce estimates relate to calendar quarters ; 
estimates for pay rolls covered by old-age and survivors insurance, railroad 
retirement, and unemployment compensation relate to pay periods ended in 
calendar quarters. 

2 Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay roll in these 2 Territories 
covered by State unemployment compensation programs has ranged from 
$18 to $72 million per quarter. 

3 Represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of 
$3,000 earned in employment covered by program. Series revised. 

4 ~ rn, taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 per 
month. 

5 Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment 
covered by —— excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State 
laws through June 1939. Data for 1942 and 1943 estimated. 

¢ Estimated for 1937-June 1939 when railroad workers were covered by State 
unemployment compensation laws. 

7 Not available. 
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of employment as are covered by old-age and sur. 
vivors insurance but excluding, in most States 
small-sized firms, usually those with less than 3 
employees. Pay rolls under State unemployment 
compensation laws represented 63 percent of all 
wages and salaries, while for the same period of 
last year the proportion was 68 percent. 


Social Insurance and Related Payments 


Payments in June under the programs shown in 
table 3 amounted to $76 million and represented 
about 54 percent of all social insurance and related 
payments as estimated by the Department of 
Commerce. Payments were 21 percent lower than 
in June 1942, the net result of a 7.5-percent in- 
crease in retirement, disability, and survivor pay- 
ments and an 80-percent decrease in unemploy- 
ment insurance payments. 

Monthly retirement and disability payments 
under all four programs were above the levels of 
June 1942, with the largest increase, 20 percent, 
occurring under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance; under the other programs increases ranged 
between 2 and 8 percent. The relative immatu- 
rity of the old-age and survivors insurance program 
accounts for its large increase. The rise in pay- 
ments under the veterans’ program reflects the 
increase in the number of veterans of World War 
II who are receiving compensation. 

Monthly payments to survivors under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program amounted to 
$4.8 million, 39 percent above payments in the 
same month of last year; under the railroad retire- 
ment and veterans’ programs the increase was less 
than 5 percent. 

Lump-sum payments amounting to $2.9 million 
under all four programs were 10 percent above 
payments in June of last year; the largest increases 
occurred under the railroad and civil-service re- 
tirement programs. Payments under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program increased 9.4 per- 
cent and accounted for almost half of all lump-sum 
payments. 

Unemployment insurance payments under State 
unemployment compensation laws and the Federal 
railroad unemployment insurance system recorded 
further declines in June. Payments under the 
former decreased 80 percent from last June and 
under the latter program, 83 percent. 

Under the retirement, disability, and survivor 
programs, approximately 1.9 million individuals 
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Table 3.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-43 ! 
{In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 5, 1943] 








































































Retirement, disability, and survivor payments 
‘pen | Re- | Unemployment —_— 
j | Monthly retirement and dis- : funds ance paymen 
} ability payments ? Survivor payments un 
’ er 
Calendar | Monthly | Lump-sum Com- State | Rail- 
yearand | Total | mission unem-| road 
month | Total | g.; Rail- | Civil | Veter- | 
| peng road |Service|ansAd-| Rail- | Veter- Rail- | Civil | Veter- Foner Lao os 
rity — — — ee road | ans Ad- oe road | Service| ans Ad- Levine Total | com- | ment 
| Act* | ‘Act 4 | sion § | tion ‘rity my = rity mon 4 ~~ FR pears tio: 8 
| men ra- ment | m tra- nD ance 
Act’! ‘acté | tiont | A&t*! acté | sions | tion laws | Act 2 
———— I ian Geum 
1936... $461, 760|$458, 765) ___ $683) $51, 630)$299, 001) $2} $99, 902)....___|....._. $4, 062| $3, 395) $131}________ 
1937 505, 143) 499, 532 40,001; 53, 694) 299, 660 444| 96,370) $1,278)... __ 4,401 3, 684 eae 
1938 972, 926) 575, 814 96, 766} 56,118) 301, 277) 1, 383} 101, 492) 10, 478 $291 4,604; 3,405 393, 786}. __..- 
1939 1, 046, 006) 608, 095, 107, 282 331) 307, 512 , 1, 451| 109, 192) 13, 896 1, 926 4,952) 3,553 429, 298) $5, 767 
Saar 1, 191, 908} 654, 042) $21,075) 114,166) 62,019) 317,851) $7, 784 1, 448) 105, 696) 11, 736 2, 497 5, 810 3, 960) 518, 700} 15, 88 
ee 1, 090, 102) 726,631} 55, 141) 119,913) 64,933) 320, 561) 25, 454 1, 559) 111, 799} 13, 328 3, 421 6,170} 4,352 344,321} 14, 535 
eee 1, 137, 074) 780, 364) 80, 304) 122,806) 68, 115) 325, 262) 41, 702 1, 603; 111, 196) 15, 034 4,114 6, 108 4,1 344, 084 6, 269 
1942 
) ES 95, 580) 64, s81| 6, 660; 10, 210 5, 637| 26,658) 3,431 141 9,212} 1,278 449 5A7 358) 30, 226 
99, 608; 66, 278 6, 824) 10, 288 5, 677| 28,027) 3, 545 140 9, 233} 1, 186 514 503 341 32, 625) 154 
August 94, 605} 65,685) 6,873) 10, 262 5,743) 27,491) 3, 569 139} 9, 256 957 389 690 31 28, 252) 223 
September 89, 645) 66, 508) 7,141) 10, 257 5,772| 27,360) 3,805 137 9,251) 1,529 299 612) 345) 22, 395 206 
October 84,457) 66,813) 7,175) 10, 308 5,802} 27,517) 3,863 134 9, 486; 1, 239 349 609) 331 16, 896 190 
November 78,801} 66,425) 7,191) 10,326) 5,820) 27,350) 3,921 135} 9,372) 1, 104 344 553 309 11, 574 157 
December 79, 567| 67, - 7, 338} 10,402} 5,858] 27,493) 4,082 137} 9,432) 1,362 413 489 327 11, 558 155 
1943 
January - - - 80,392} 67,307; 7,464) 10,302) 5,913) 27,310) 4,171 135} 9,423) 1,395 313 538 343 12, 182 202 
February. 79, 208} 67,762} 7,623} 10,364) 5,941) 27,293) 4,308 138} 9,332] 1,453 421 547 342 11, 878 160 
March... 80, 532; 68,776) 7,781) 10,386 5,968} 27,416) 4,492 140 9,445} 1,672 414 627 435 10, 744 142 
April | 77,110} 68,854] 7,871] 10,106} 5,985) 27,410! 4,615 128} 9,530} 1,635 517 668} + 19 389 7, 369 10€ 
ay 76, 509; 69,165) 7,976) 10,114 6,022} 27,449) 4,735 128 9, 549) 1, 665 565 601 13 361 6, 383 54 
June 75, 968; 69,406, 8,004) 10,432) 6, 067] 18 27,497) 4,770 143; 49, 592) 1,398 513 629} 361 571 5, 950) 41 
' } ! 



































1 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administra- 
tion. Payments under Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (in- 
cluding retroactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Com- 
mission and Veterans Administration are disbursements minus cancelations. 
State pay ee insurance payments are checks issued by State agencies. 

2 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and dis- 
ability payments to veterans. 

+ Represents ae gd and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary 
beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 

4 Amounts certified, minus cancelations. Monthly payments to survivors 
include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

+ Represents principally payments from civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and 
disability fund and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund adminis- 
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tered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include 
accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar,years 
1936-39 estimated on basis of fiscal-year data. 

$ Veterans’ pensions and compensation payments. 

’ Represents widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 
Partly estimated. 

§ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

® Represents survivor —— with respect to deaths of covered workers 


under both the 1935 an acts, and, for the period J 1937-August 
1939, payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $0.9 , which are 
not survivor payments 


10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 
4 Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures 


a5 pe 

12 1942 annual figures adjusted for underpayments and recoveries of overe 
payments; monthly figures unadjusted. 

13 Preliminary estimate, 








received monthly benefits (table 4) of $66.5 mil- 
lion in June and 16,100 received lump-sum pay- 


ments amounting to $2.9 million. Unemployment 
insurance payments amounting to almost $6 mil- 
lion were made to 101,000 beneficiaries. 


Changes in Payments and Services to Veterans 
and Their Survivors 


The Seventy-eighth Congress has passed several 
laws which affect payments and services to veter- 
ans. In general these laws extend to veterans of 
World War II the benefits provided veterans of 
other wars. Thus, Public Law No. 10 provides 
hospitalization, domiciliary care, and burial bene- 
fits for veterans of World War II on the same basis 
as for veterans of World War I. In line with the 
veterans’ regulations which provide that such 
services shall be available to veterans in a stated 
order of preference, running from service-con- 
nected disability down through non-service-con- 
nected disabilities, veterans of World War II can 
now receive these services within the limits of 


available facilities for non-service-connected ag 
well as service-connected disabilities or injuries, 

Public Law No. 13 authorizes renewal of expiring 
5-year term policies of persons in active service and 
certain other persons outside the continental 
United States; Public Law No. 16 provides for the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled veterans of the 
present war. Another law, Public, No. 144, 
signed by the President on July 13, contains pro- 
visions which change the benefit rates payable to 
widows and children of deceased veterans. Inas- 
much as these changes will directly affect the 
amount of payments under the Veterans Adminis- 
tration program, which are reported monthly in 
the social insurance and related programs series, the 
extent of the changes is of interest. 

Public Law No. 144 was designed to correct in- 
equalities arising under existing law, with a view 
to simplifying present procedures and establishing 
uniform provisions whenever possible. The law 
contains 17 sections, 3 of which pertain to the size 
of benefit payments or to eligibility for payment. 


Table 4.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, 
June 1942-June 1943 


{In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 5, 1943] 



































Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries } Unreal 
coos = Ua ee tee nsurance 
: : | |\Separated beneficiaries 
Monthly retirement and disa- | 7 . — : me 
bility beneficiaries | Survivor beneficiaries Prony 
— ane meer canta nomen refunds | State | Rail- 
Year and month Monthly Lump-sum # nee pon road 
Se en a lh hp a oo 
fecu- | ,foad | Service” ans | | Commis-| com- | meat 
rity | Retire-| Com- Admin- Social | oe Veterans | Social noted owe | Veterans! sion 9 | pensa- | Insur- 
Act! | ment | mis. | istra | security | Retire- | ,dminis-| Security | Retire | Service | 4 aminis-| | tion | ance 
Act? | sion’ | tion‘ | 5° | ment | rae a ment | Commis-| ; | } 10 it 
Act® | ‘acts tration Act Ae sion | ‘ation ry Act 
| | | 
| | | j 
| | | | | 
322.3) 153.3] 70.0| 623.0 | 215.3 | 3.6 | 316.8 9.2 1.4 | 0.6 3.5 | 5.1 | 552.7 4.7 
328.7 | 153.8) 70.4 623.1) 222.5 | 3.7| 317.6 8.5 1.3 5 3.6 | 5.5 | 574.9 3.3 
333.2 | 153.8 70.9 623.5 226.7 | 3.8 | 318.5 6.9 1.3 . 3.3 | 4.8 | 543.0 4.6 
341.2 154.3 71.4 | 623.1 | 236.1 | 3.8 315. 5 10.8 1.1 ye 3. 5 | 6.3 422.7 4.3 
345. 4 154.5 71.7 | 623.6 242.5 3.8 315.8 8.8 1.0 on 3.4 7.7 | 310.4 3.9 
346. 6 154.7 72.2 624.0 | 247.8 3.8 | 316.1 7.9 1.0 of 3.2 | 8.9 | 221.5 | 3.3 
351.8 154.9 72.7 624.1 | 255. 1 3.8 | 315.9 | 9.7 1.2 6 | 3.3 | 7.3 | 192.6 3.3 
| ] | | | } 
| | 
358.4 | 154.9; 72.8 | 622. 8 | 262. 3 3.8 | 311.5 9.8 1.0 A 3.7 10.0 226. 8 4.0 
364.6 | 155.4! 73.4/| 6220! 269.7 3.9]} 311.2 10.2 1.3 i 3.7 9.3 | 208.6 3.5 
369. 9 | 155. 4 73.7 621.0 | 279. 2 3.9 | 311.9 11.9 Fe .8 | 4.4 | 14.8 181.5 2.6 
375.1 | 155.6 74.0 620. 8 | 288. 2 3.9 | 312. 2 | 11.8 1.4 1.0 4.1} 13. 1 131.2 1.9 
380.6 | 155.6 74.4 621.9 297. 2 3.9 | 313. 4 11.9 1.6 9] 3.8 13.0 119. 5 | 1.0 
383.9 156.0 74.8 623.0 302.9 4.0 314.8 10.0 | 1.4 .9 3.8 12.2 100.3 | A 
| | 








1 Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom benefits 
were certified. 

? Annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes disability 
annuitants. ; 

3 See table 3, footnote 5. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under 
joint and survivor elections. Figures not adjusted for suspension of annuities 
of persons reemployed under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 

, 1942. ‘ 

” Veterans receiving pensions and compensation. 

5 Widows, parents, and children for whom benefits were certified. 

¢ Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and 
next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on roll 
as of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit 
annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit 
annuity are counted as 1. 


7 Widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose account 
payments were made during month. 

§ For Social Security Aci, deceased wage earners whose survivors received 
payments under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act, 
deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments certified in month 
ended on 20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, employees who 
died before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose 
survivors received payments; for Veterans Administration, survivors of 
other persons entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in connection with 
burial of deceased veterans. 

» See table 3, footnote 5, for programs covered. 

10 Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 

Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unemploy- 
ment in a 14-day registration period. 
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The other sections relate to definitions, forfeiture 
or renouncing of benefits, concurrent payments, 
and so on. 

Section 11 of the law provides that, when pay- 
ments to a widow with children are disallowed or 
discontinued because of the maximum income 
limitation of $2,500, payment to a child or children 
may be made as though there were no widow. 
Previously, if a widow had a child or children, 
whether in her custody or not, the rights of such 
children were governed by the rights of the widow, 
and when her entitlement was barred because of 
the income limitation it was not possible to award 
benefits to the child or children. 

Section 13 increases the cash payments made to 
a disabled veteran with no dependents, while he is 
receiving hospitalization or institutional or domi- 
ciliary care; the veteran receives $20 a month, 
instead of the former allowance of $15, if the dis- 
ability was service-connected, and $8, instead of 
$6, if it was non-service-connected. 

Payments to widows and children based on the 
wartime service-connected death of a veteran are 
increased in section 14 (a) by elimination of the 
differential based on age and the adoption of 
higher rates for all ages. Benefit rates based 


Financial and 


Receipts and Expenditures, Fiscal Year 1942-43 


Social security tax receipts, which have in- 
creased each fiscal year since the taxes were 
initially levied, totaled $1,289 million in 1942-43. 
This amount represented, however, only 5.5 per- 
cent of total Federal receipts, a lower ratio than 
in any previous full fiscal year (table 1). 

Social security expenditures, including adminis- 
trative expenses, grants to States, and net appro- 
priations to the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, amounted to $1,607 million, consider- 
ably more than in any previous fiscal year. This 
sum constituted only 2.0 percent of total Federal 
expenditures, as compared with 4.1 percent in 
1941-42 and 8.3 percent in 1940-41. 

Total Federal receipts in the fiscal year were 
71 percent more than in 1941-42, while total ex- 
penditures more than doubled. The public debt 
increased during the year by $64.3 billion, almost 
three times the increase in 1941-42. Approxi- 
mately $2.3 billion, or 3.5 percent of the debt 
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upon previous legislation and those under the 
new law are compared in the following tabulation: 


PREVIOUS RATES 
(Public, No. 198, 76th Cong.) 


PRESENT RATES 
(Public, No. 144, 78th Cong.) 


WIpow, NO CHILD 


Age under 50 years..._________. 
Age 50 years or over____._.____. 45 


WIDOW, WITH CHILD OR CHILDREN 


Widow (as above).____.. $38 or $45 Widow and 1 child_............ $65 
First child: Each additional child_......._. 13 
eee 10 


Aged 10 and over__. 
Each additional child: 
EE ee 
Aged 10 and over............. 13 


CHILDREN, NO WIDOW 


apa ol $20 CE ee $25 
2 children. ..._....- anaéaaen: te 9 RRR. osc cd oe 38 
3 children. _........-- = 46 Each additional child_......__- 10 
Each additional child. ____- 8 Maximum total................ 100 
Maximum total................ 8 


It is also provided in section 14 (b) that the 
rates payable to survivors with respect to the 
service-connected death of a veteran in peacetime 
shall be approximately 75 percent of the wartime 
service-connected rates shown above. 

It is estimated that the changes in section 14 
will increase the benefit payments of approxi- 
mately 45,200 cases by $4.5 million in the first year. 


Economic Data 


increase, consisted of securities acquired by the 
two social security trust funds; in 1941-42, the 
growth in the investments of these funds equaled 
7.2 percent of the total rise in the public debt, 
and in 1940-41, 20 percent (table 2). The com- 
puted rate of interest on the interest-bearing pub- 
lic debt declined further to 1.979 percent as of 
June 30, 1943; a year earlier it was 2.285 percent. 

Expenditures under the Social Security Act for 
grants to States and administration rose less than 
1 percent. The largest absolute increase occurred 
in grants for old-age assistance, which totaled 6 
percent more than in the previous fiscal year. 
(table 3). The largest relative increase—10 per- 
cent—occurred in grants for maternal and child 
health services. Grants for unemployment com- 
pensation administration were $15.1 million or 22 
percent less in 1942-43 than in 1941-42; these 
figures include Federal expenditures for direct 
operation of the employment services from January 
1, 1942, through November 30, 1942. Declines 
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also occurred in the grants for aid to dependent 
children, public health work, services for crippled 
children, and the child welfare services. 
Expenditures for most of the grant-in-aid 
programs during 1942-43 approached closely their 


respective appropriations. Expenditures for ma- 
ternal and child health services and child welfare 
services actually exceeded 1942-43 appropria- 
tions, because unexpended appropriations were 
available from previous fiscal years. Grants for 
aid to dependent children, however, exhausted 
only 86 percent of the year’s appropriation, and 
grants for unemployment compensation admin- 


istration, 69 percent. The amounts of checks 
issued to each State during the past fiscal year 
under each of eight grant-in-aid programs are 
shown in table 4. 


Appropriations for 1943-44 


The Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 
1944, approved by the President on July 12, ap. 
propriated $484.4 million for operations under the 
Social Security Act, $64.6 million less than the 
corresponding total for 1942-43 (table 5). The 
1943-44 act differs from that for 1942-43 in that 
it does not include a separate appropriation for 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-43 


{In millions] 





| General and special accounts 
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Public debt 
| 
Pagid Bets ral | Expenditures ‘of Federal Government | | | 
| | 
| | 
Under the (Under the Rail- | | 
Social Security | road Retire- Trust 
| | | Act ment Board | | ac. | | | 
| | counts, | Change! Old- | | 
| Rail. | | | | Net Excess | Of", | in age | Un- | Rail- 
Period | | cone receipts) ©XC@SS | ceneral and | em- | road 
| (+) or |Tecelpts “rund | survi-| ploy. retire-| All 
| Social) | Fetire-| Aa. |Propria- expend-| (+) °F | balance Ttal | vors oom ment | other 
secu- |™ent-| ay | minis- tions | rans-) an | itu expend- | insur-| 
Total 1) 5 and | \Total ! Us-! and | fers to | res | itures | | ance | trust | ac- 
|_ rity _| other | trative . | Ad _ |Other| (—) | | fund | count 
| taxes? | UDem-) | ex- | trans- | inis. | rail | (-) trust 
} ploy- | fers to | trativ Toad | | | fund | 
| ment | and | old-age | “T8h'¥® | retire- | 
taxes ?| hts (20d sur-| ©. | ment | | 
| ee ~ | vivors ee ac- | | | | 
5, insur- count | 
States | ance | | 
| | trust | 
| | fund | | | | 
a Ne $5, | $ | $ | § | | | | | | 
ee 294) 252; (7) | $5,042) $8, 442) 183) $265) | $7,993 —$3,149 +$374 —$128 $36,425, $267) $312,..._.. '$35, 846 
1937-38_...._..- 6, 242) 604 $150, 5,488! 7,626 291) 387) 3! $146) 6,799 —1, 384 +306 —338 37,165) 662 872 | 35, 565 
1938-39_........ 5, 668 631 109; 4,928) 9, 210) 342) 503, 3 107| 8, 255, —3, 542 +890 +622. 40,440, 1,177) 1, 267 67| 37,929 
1939-40____.___- 5, 925) 712 126 5, 087 9, 537) 379) 539) 8 121; 8,490 —3, 612 +137 —947; 42,968, 1,738, 1,710 79| 39, 441 
1940-41. -_...... 8, 269) 788 144, 7,337) 13, 372) 447) 661) 7\ 124.12, 133' —5, 103 —148 +742, 48,961; 2,381) 2, 273 74 44, 233 
1941-42.__..._.. 13, 668 | 1, 016) 178| 12, 474) 33, 265) 501) - 869) 10) 141 31,744 —19, 508| —3, 506 +358) 72,422 3,202 3,139) 92) 65, 989 
ce ee ry 1,289) 219) 21,877) 79,282; 504, 1, 103) 8  215)77,452 —55,897, —1,861, +6, 515,136, 696, ahead 4, 367| 178 127, 914 
| | | | | | | 
Se 2, 494) 5 37) 2, 452) 4531 ll 1) cree | 4,518] —2,037| —1,635| +179) 72,422| 3,202 3,139, 92) 65, 989 
ee 794 52) 1 741| 5, 208) 79 47) 1| 113) 4,968) —4, 413 —4! +296) 77, 136) 3,192, 3, 162 195) 70, 587 
0 ae 797 220) 12 565) 5, 425) 41) 209 Rsaakes | 6,174) —4,628 —54 —134) 81,685! 3,197) 3,352! 184) 74, 952 
September---._.__. 2, 528) 4 39; 2,485) 5,932) 21) 1 1)._.....| 5,909} —3,404. —245  +1,148 86,483 3,415) 3,350) 173! 79, 536 
TE | 648) 47 1 600} 5,979) 63) 41) 1; 34 5,840) —5,331; —496, +504 92,904, 3,403 3,397| 196) 85, 908 
November._....._- 240 s 582| 6, 591 39 229) _ | 6,322) —5,761| +736 —1,814 96,116) 3,393) 3,588! 185 88,950 
= wornesinte _ ‘| 45) 2,653) 6, 501) "| 1 | ae el 6, 465) —3, 799 —794, +7, 461 108, 170 on 4,67) 174 100, 654 
| | 
See |} 824) 51) 1 772, 6, 408 56) 35 1) 34 6,282 —5,584. —135 —2,819 111,060) 3,645' 3,717) 197 103,510 
February __.....-.- | 1,190) 336 8 846 6, 354 25 235 Pitoncued | 6,093, —5, 164 —122, —2, 331 114,024, 3,632 3,970) 187 106, 235 
| are 5, 207) 6 44, 5,157) 7,355 37) 1 1}.......| 7,316) —2, 147 —549 —1, 213 115, 507; 3,893 3, 992 176 107, 446 
epee. ee a a 4 3, 1,505) 7, 507 59) 41 1 35! 7, 371| —5, 952 +48 +8, 438 120,849 3,880 4,016) 200 121,753 
ae 1,742, 276 6 1,460, 7,697 37| mm: CO) bus... 7,398) —5, 955 —39 +70 135, 913, 3,880 4,285) 189 127, 559 
a 51) 4,512) 8,327 1 @) | 1)...._._| 8,311] —3,758} —206 4, 237, 4,367| 178,127,914 


—3, 180 136, 696 





1B ing July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of 
general and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative 
ee such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison 
with previous 


2 Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

Fe mace total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of 
co) n under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 6, 
footnote 5). 

4Checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
retirement. 

6 Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of Office of Educa- 
tion and for disease and sanitation investigations of Public Health Service 


Excludes public-debt 
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(see table 3, footnote 1); prior to Jan. 1, 1942, excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under Wagner-Peyser Act. Such grants 
are included in ‘‘all other’; from Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes 
Federal expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. 
Also excludes administrative expenses incurred by Treasury prior to July 
1940 in administration of title II of Social Security Act and Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act. Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser 
Act, July 1940-December 1941. 

¢ Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other 
than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $500,000. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 2.—Ratio of social security receipts, expenditures, 
and investments to total Federal receipts, expendi- 
tures, and rise in public debt, by fiscal year, 1936-43 





—_ 


| Ratio (percent) of— 





Social | Social Social 
security } security | security 


taxes ! to total | expenditures * | investinents 4 


Fiscal year 





Federal | to total Federal to rise in total 
receipts ? expenditures ? public debt 

4.8 | 5.3 21.2 

9.7 8.9 129.1 

11.1 | 9.2 27.8 

12.0 | 9.6 39.7 

9.5 | 8.3 20.1 

7.4 4.1 7.2 

5.5 | 2.0 3.5 











1 Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

1 Includes net appropriations and transfers to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund. 

1 Represents administrative expenses, grants to States, and net appropria- 
tions and transfers to old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

4 Represents old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and unemployment 
trust fund. 


disease and sanitation investigation, authorized 
under the Social Security Act. Funds for this 
purpose (approximately $1.3 million) are now 
included in the appropriation for the National 
Institute of Health and the States Relations 
Division; the change allows funds to be appropri- 
ated in accord with the organizational units in 
the Public Health Service. 

Appropriations for the Social Security Board 
total $458.3 million, 12 percent less than for 
1942-43. The leugent decrease—$44.3 million— 
is in grants to States for unemployment compensa- 
tion administration. Because of the wartime 
transfer of the U. S. Employment Service to the 
War Manpower Commission, funds for operation 
of placement services are no longer included in 
the Board’s appropriations. The low level in 
unemployment compensation claims is also re- 
sponsible for part of the decrease. The amounts 
appropriated for old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children were $4 million and $13 
million less, respectively. Funds appropriated 
to the Department of Labor for maternal and 
child welfare grants and to the Public Health 
Service for public health work are the same as in 
1942-43. The appropriation for aid to the blind 
is slightly more than that for the preceding fiscal 
year. The amounts appropriated for adminis- 
trative expenses of the Social Security Board for 
1943-44 total $24 million, $2.6 million less than 
for 1942-43. The appropriation for administra- 
tion of social security programs in the Children’s 
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Bureau decreased, while that for the Bureau of 
the Census increased. 


Social Insurance Tax Collections, Fiscal Year 
1942-43 


Total tax collections under the five selected 
social insurance programs listed in table 6 amount- 
ed to $2.8 billion in 1942-43, 19 percent more than 
in 1941-42. Collections under each of the pro- 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1941-43 ' 






































[In thousands] 

Fiscal year 1941-42 Fiscal year 1942-43 

ei Appro- | tures | APprO- | itunes 

through ", | through 

tions * | "3 ones tions * | "June 3 

TUR sctnctccemmess ~camucilinmaa $503, 829 |$501,020 [$544,688 | $503, 692 

Administrative expenses---.-...-....-. 26,129 | 31,461 | 27,128 33, 276 
Federal Security Agency, Social 

See 25,655 | 24,752 | 26,642 25, 524 
Department of Labor, Children’s 

cE IES MONE FS 7 oot 364 363 376 366 
Department of Commerce, Bureau 

OF GP EI, 0 cicicesascncoumne 110 115 110 433 

Department of the Treasury §......| 6, 231 () 6, 954 

Granle to WEMGB... ..0..0555005cacne 477,700 | 469, 559 | 517,560 | 470,416 

Federal Security Agency...........| 466,500 | 458,062 | 506,360 | 458, 509 

Social Securit yj]Board_----....__- 455, 500 | 446,672 | 495,360 | 447,852 

Old-age assistance _- 300, 000 | 299,054 | 329,000 | 316,939 

Aid to dependent children. ___- 74,000 | 69,406 | 78,000 67, 287 

Aid to the blind_- 9, 000 7, 954 8, 710 8, 493 
Unemployment compensation | 

administration. ...---- 72, 500 | 7 70,257 | 79,650 | 755,134 
Public Health Service: Public 

health work_. 11,000 | 11,390 | 11,000 10, 657 
Department of Labor, Children’s 

Bureau. . eau 11, 200 11, 497 11, 200 11, 907 
Maternal and child health serv- 

ices - --| 5,820 5, 927 5, 820 6, 519 

Services for crippled children beck: a 3, 997 3, 870 3, 818 

Child welfare services_..........- 1, 510 1, 573 1, 510 Hs 











1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Se- 
curity Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 
$112,000 was appropriated for 1941-42 and $95,120 for 1942-43 for administration 
in the Office of Education, and $2,650,000 for 1941-42 and $2,800,000 for 1942-43 
for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of the Public 
Health Service, appropriations were $1,742,481 for 1941-42 and $1,419,680 for 
1942-43 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

? Excludes unexpended balance of a peers for previous fiscal . 
Appropriations i. 1941-42 include itional appropriation of $40,000, 
approved Apr. 28 

3 Based on 44, cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expend- 
itures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 
administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See footnote 7. 

Ser amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of 
title II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

¢ Not available. 

’ Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Social Security 
Board to States for employment service administration to meet require- 
ments of unemployment co ———— program, and excludes grants to States 
for employment service inistration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
From Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for opera- 
tion of employment services in the States. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Table 4.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act:' Checks issued by the Treasury Department in 
the fiscal years 1941-42 and 1942-43? 


{In thousands] 





State 








Total, all participating 
t 


States 


| 
District of Columbia ---- 


Florida 


EEE 
ee : 


Maine____- 
Maryland 


Missouri_.____ _- 


Montana... ___-- : 


Nebraska_- 
Nevada. ---- 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey --------- _ 


New Mexico 
New York_. 


North Carolina... 
North Dakota ne eee oe 


Rhode Island_____- 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 


Fiscal year 
1941-42, 
total 
grants * 


Fiscal year 1942-43 





Federal Security Agency 


9, 


Department of Labor 








Social Security Board 





Aid to 
dependent 
children 








| Unemploy- 
| ment com- 
a Se | pensation 
administra-| 
| tion * 





| | 


$67,921.1 | $8,522.7 | $54, 554.9 
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632.3 | 45.1 480. 6 
(4) (4) 62. 2 
467.0 | 90.0 186. 2 
778. 5 | 107.7 489. 3 
2,533.1} 1,695.6 | 3,868.5 
1, 061.9 | 139. 5 | 304. 0 
480. 4 | 32. 2 850. 6 
104. 4 (4) 136.7 
263. 5 | 64.8 | 241.7 
727.0 | 277.3 489. 6 
693. 6 177.7 | 709 
162.0 | 9.3 123 
550.9 | 16.8 | 179 
5, 637.1 | (0) 3, 411 
2, 471.0 | 410.0} 1,290 
(4) 268. 3 413 
1, 232. 1 | 220. 5 | 392 
151.8 82.7 | 591. 
477.7 187. 4 | 569. 
407.9 140.9 297. 
1, 030. 0 | RS. 8 549 
2, 376. 4 | 175.4 2, 105 
3, 540. 1 | 252. 4 2, 226. 
1, 690. 4 186. 4 882 
327.3 | 92. 5 337. 
2, 568.1 | () 1, 403 
496. 5 | 52.7 200. 
912.6 | 101.0 299 
(4) | (4) 116. 
187.7 | 49.0 215. 
1, 378.8 120. 1 2, 072. 
542.7 35.7 128 
4, 943. 6 530.6 | 6, 224. 
1, 067.1 | 243. 5 717. 
483.8 20. 5 132. 
2, 369.9 560.9 | 2, 632 
2, 746.9 327.4 | 493 
364.0 77.9 656 
8, 948.1 | (4) 4, 004 
97.7 | 17.2 434 
438.8 | 65. 5 417 
364.3 | 27.8 115 
, 686. 5 | 126. 4 | 624 
901.6 | 574.5 | 1,424 
573.6 | 29.4 239 
144.4 | 23.0 | 148 
695. 3 | 101.0 616 
909.0 | 204. 2 | 897 
2, 267.9 | 141.6 03 
1, 677. 4 | 77.4 | 768. 
158. 5 | 24.1 | 121 
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Public 
Health 
Service 


Public 
health 
work 


$10, 572. | $6, 650. 2 
359.8 
35.1 | 
71.9 


195 
391. 
115 


cc 


Children’s Bureau 











_ | 
and child | Services for 

| crippled Child wel- 
children |f2Fe services 
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| 
$3,848.2 | $1, 5828 
109.1 | 41.8 
22.6 | 11.5 
26.1 | 13.8 
90. 5 | 37.4 
163.3 | 69.1 
3 | 16.7 
33.7 | 20.7 
11.1 | 12.8 
50.8 15.1 
68.7 | 26.7 
83.8 | 38.0 
24.6 11.2 
35.3 | 16.5 
187.1 47.6 
56.1 34.0 
100. 0 35.8 
36.3 | 2.5 
94.3 | 45.9 
80.8 | 29.0 
41.8 22.7 
58.9 | 19.3 
80. 2 | 29.9 
123.7 | 43.6 
123.0 | 33.9 
84.6 36.8 
2.8 34.9 
33. 2 | 15.5 
61.7 23.5 
7.5 12.3 
21.7 | 12.1 
72. 4 | 24.2 
39.7 | 20.9 
222.9 53.5 
119.2 47.4 
34.6 | 17.7 
129. 4 | 40.0 
91.6 33.2 
40.7 15.1 
190. 7 70.3 
77.0 42.6 
35.7 | 11.7 
72.2 | 34.1 
40.0 | 20.3 
95.2 | 44.1 
139.7 | 106. 4 
48.3 14.3 
21.¢ | 10.6 
110.0 37.9 
71.2 24.7 
63.7 | 28.6 
83. 5 | 33.4 
22.2 | 15.3 
| 





1 Advances certified for Federal grants to States in 1942-43 will not be pub- 
lished. The two tables represent different stages in accounting operations, 
and the differences for the fiscal year were so slight as not to justify publication 


of both tables 


2 Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under the Social 
Security Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for 


similar pu: 


rposes. 

3 Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, included grants certified by the Social Security Board 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of 
unemployment compensation program and excluded grants under the 
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Wagner-Peyser Act. From Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes grants for 
unemployment compensation administration and Federal expenditures for 


operation of employment services in the States. 
4 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
5 Represents Federal expenditures since Jan. 1, 


amount not distributed by State. 


1942, for office supplies; 


Source: Compiled from datafurnished by the Treasury Department, Office 


of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Table 5.—Appropriations under the Social Security 
Act, fiscal year 1943-44 


{In thousands] 











Item Amount 
ee hdhvinidtte anh Katina nse eeeninaibelinies tows | $484, 433 
|— ——_ — 

Federal Security Agency... , sali 472, 623 
Social Security Board_. 458, 328 

Salaries and expenses 24, 
Grants to States... ___- 434, 328 
Old-age assistance _. ; 325, 000 
Aid to dependent children. ae } 65, 000 
Aid to the blind - 9, 000 
Unemployment compensation administration.. | 35, 328 
Public Health Service. ...............-......-. 11, 000 
Grants to States for public health work....._ | 11, 000 
Office of Education. - - | 3, 205 
Salaries and expenses 95 
Grants to States for vocational rehabilitation. __- } 3, 200 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau ‘ 11, 560 
Salaries and expenses 360 
Grants to States _ . 11, 200 
Maternal and child health services_. | 5, 820 
Services for crippled children --_- 3, 870 
Child welfare services. | 1, 510 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. -. | 250 
Salaries and expenses | 250 





Source: Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1944. 


grams were considerably higher than in any pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

Federal insurance contributions, which reached 
a new quarterly peak in the last quarter of the 
fiscal year, increased 26 percent over collections 
in 1941-42 and were $25 million more than the 
amount estimated in the 1944 budget. Collec- 
tions under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
rose 32 percent and exceeded the budget estimates 
by $10.5 million. 

State unemployment contributions also showed 
an 11-percent rise, despite the fact that operation 
of experience-rating provisions lowered contribu- 
tion rates in many States. Collections under the 
Carriers Taxing Act and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act increased 23 and 21 percent, 
respectively. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Total assets of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund at the end of the fiscal year 
were almost one-third more than the figure a year 
earlier (table 7). Total investments of the fund as 
of June 30 were $4,237 million on which the 
average interest rate was 2.258 percent as com- 
pared with 2.505 percent on June 30, 1942. 

All special old-age reserve account notes held 
by the fund which bore an interest rate of 3 per- 
cent matured on June 30. The proceeds from 
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their redemption, amounting to $378.2 million, 
were reinvested in 1%-percent special old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund notes, together with 
$356.8 million of new funds available for invest- 
ment. The 1%-percent rate on the new notes was 
below that on any obligations previously acquired. 
Interest for the year on the investment holdings, 
amounting to $83.9 million, was credited in June. 

Net investments of $1,035 million were acquired 
by the trust fund throughout 1942-43; new 
securities totaled $1,559 million, and redemptions, 
$524 million. The redemptions consisted entirely 
of 3-percent special old-age reserve account notes, 
including notes totaling $146 million redeemedfat 
various times in the year to make funds available 
for benefit payments and administrative expenses. 

The new securities acquired consisted of $1,434 


Table 6.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-43 


{In thousands] 




















| 
ae: and hee Unemployment insurance 
Period Federal = State un- | Federal | unem- 
insurance and their employ- unem- yment 
contribu- Pg ment con- | ployment ce 
tions ! ployees * tributions *) taxes 4 contriba- 
Cumulative 
through June 
1943. _. ; $4, 560, 473 | $896,449 | $5, 890,978 | 6$732,228| $304, 777 
Fiscal year 
1936-37 . 194, 346 345 (7) J * | See 
1937-38 . | 514, 406 150, 132 (*) $90,104 |_...-._-_- 
1938-39 530, 358 109, 257 803, 007 100, 869 |........-- 
1939-40 - 604, 604 120, 967 853,955 | 107,523 49, 167 
1940-41 _ 690,555 | 136,942 888, 450 , 677 68, 162 
1941-42 895, 619 170, 012 1, 093, 901 119, 944 84, 738 
1942-43 1, 130, 495 208, 795 1, 215, 201 158, 361 102, 710 
1942 
June... 3, 747 35, 025 5, 955 952 21, 845 
July... iat 49, 371 977 136, 883 2, 842 87 
August___- , 211, 685 11, 455 132, 780 8, 452 1, 600 
September... 3, 435 36, 491 6, 291 882 22, 448 
October. : 43,949 1,126 143, 232 2,619 106 
November. .__. 231,075 8, 183 153, 166 8, 689 940 
December... ..._. 3, 517 42, 848 12, 249 950 24, 566 
1943 
January. 37,117 1, 075 128, 366 13, 606 64 
oe 236, 743 7, 387 173, 586 99, 042 1, 271 
March... 2, 858 41, 766 , 485 3, 243 25, 201 
I 43, 407 2, 971 147, 548 3, 260 94 
N 264, 568 5, 897 168, 030 11, 653 470 
fens ‘ ’ 2, 769 48, 618 8, 585 3,121 25, 864 














1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, oa by ae and ——-. 


2 Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936 e Pere: le by carriers employees 
3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 


counts. Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry 
ag? and 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 


26 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by a only. Amounts paid 
into State unem loyment funds not includ 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Amounts differ 
from figures in table 1, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in 
general and special accounts of ry. 

* Includes $40,561,886 subse — refunded to States which did not col- 
lect taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

7 Not available. 
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Table 7.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 rill 
{In thousands] of 2 
Receipts E d A The 
eceip xpenditures ssets 
i rate 
Period Transfers and Reimburse- | Net total of | Cash with | Credit of | ,7 of i 
appropriations} Interest Benefit ment for ose aA disbursing fund account | i assets 
to trust received? | payments? | administra- tet officer at | at end of ; @ =? pre\ 
fund! tive expenses) acquired‘ | end of period! period § pe one 
3 aca es es Seo 
| 
Cumulative;through June 1943._...___. $4, 419, 255 $301, 482 $359, 054 $93, 386 | © $4, 236, 834 | $24, 495 | $6,966 | $4, 268, 296 of n 
year: | | 
ea 265, 000 2, 262 = 267, 100 73 | 62 | 267, 235 $24! 
dnt titidiitinnnntanssancansen 387, 000 15, 412 RRB 395, 200 1,931 | 113, 012 | 777, 43 
Rs Seo sa eeaee ss 503, 000 26, 951 |, 514, 900 3, 036 | 66 | 1, 180, 309 pert 
a alanis nsaatooinae , 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 500 | 1, 744, 608 P 
eR 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2; 307’ 615 
1941-42... .__ ARE Lashckiaces 895, 619 71, 007 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 20, 384 5,176 | 3, 227 194 ti 
SEA See a 1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27, 492 1, 035, 200 24, 495 6, 966 | 4, 268, 206 to 
1942 | tha 
0 eee ere 3, 747 69, 118 10, 815 2, 369 274, 300 20, 384 | 5, 176 3, 227, 194 14 
sR 49, 371 18 10, 989 2) 262 =10, 000 | 19, 389 52,300 | 3, 268,339 $ 
TN ie liieencsimsinubetaeananmnmbs 211, 685 79 11, 024 2, 262 6 5, 161 28, 359 236, 657 | 3, 461, 811 th 
| aie 36 RE: i 690 11, 758 2, 262 218, 300 | 31, 463 5, 358 | 3, 451, 915 e 
i ile cinta : 43, 949 > 100 11, 924 2, 526 —12, 000 | 31, 487 | 46, 932 | 3, 481, 514 Cu 
ERR EIR ae aa 231, 075 115 11, 882 2, 526 —10, 000 | 29, 480 275, 720 | 3, 698, 296 
December. _- dite lomeaceiencialii ‘ 3, 517 836 12, 012 2, 526 262, 339 | 27, 382 5, 204 3, 688, 110 Jur 
1943 194 
Jenwmery........ Sei Ries taldushsseisce 37, 117 164 12, 386 1, 809 | —10, 000 | 24, 987 | 40, 775 3, 711, 197 
(cs EE ; : 236, 743 244 12, 548 1, 809 | — 13, 000 | 25, 434 | 275, 958 | 3, 933, 827 I 
NAR R 2, 858 946 13, 605 1, 809 | 260, 600 | 24,793 | 4, 389 3, 922, 216 pe 
a yaad 43, 407 306 13, 547 | 2, 566 —13, 000 | 24, 238 45, 543 | 3, 949, 815 
a ee ceast 264, 568 |,........- : 13, 721 | 2, 566 |... | 24, 509 | 293, 552 4, 198, 006 
a a eee 2, 769 83, 907 13, 909 2, 566 356, 800 | 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 296 for 
1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected 4 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed. ye 
under Federal Insurance Contributions Act. § Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer, ths 
2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 6 Includes $161,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 
redeemed, in month of redemption. - ai al ‘ 
3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
Table 8.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-43 
{In thousands] 
| Receipts Assets at end of period 
eae ices Means Fi . , ; : — 
_ | | from appro- Jenefit Sasidaiadl 
Period | Amount Interest | priation to | payments ! — To credit of, To credit of 
appropri- received Total | trust fund coer appropria- | disbursing Total — 
| ated notes y tion ? officer Ca 
' 
" ae eee —~-- : eee AG URRREREIN, WEENIE RENE scsi Fis 
ee yee through June 1943 3 $854, 151 $17,349 | $871,500 $854, 151 $676, 604 $178, 000 | $4, 120 $12,776 | $194, 896 
Fiscal year: 
Through June 1938._--_-- 146, 500 1,411 | 147,911 | 146, 406 | 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 | 68, 062 
a 118, 250 2, 202 | 120, 452 | 107, 094 | 105, 774 | 67, 200 13, 206 | 2, 334 | $2, 7: 
1939-40..._____- 120, 150 2, 283 | 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 | 79, 400 | 10, 847 1,826 | 92, 073 
a. 3 113, 600 2, 534 | 116, 134 124, 350 | 121,174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
1941-42 140, 850 3, 143 | 143, 993 | 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 1, 597 11, 686 104, 782 
1942-43 | 214, 801 5,777 | 220,578 214, 801 130, 465 178, 000 | 4, 120 12, 776 194, 896 , 
| | u 
1942 | | ie 
June______ SP ee. | eeever er 1, 591 | 1, 591 | 0 10, 759 91, 500 | 1, 597 | 11, 686 | 104, 782 Al 
li i Bik be en ieranigne 214, 801 214, 815 112, 601 10, 820 | 195, 000 | 102, 239 | 11, 540 | 308, 777 8e 
A ps A 46 | 46 0} 10, 721 184,000 | 113, 289 813 | 298, 102 0 
September....._...____- 73 | 73 | 0 10,718 | 173,000 102, 328 12, 130 | 287, 458 N 
October___- See 92 | 92 | 33, 500 10,805 | 196, 000 | 68, 851 11,895 | 276, 745 D 
as 129 | 129 | 0 | 10, 703 185, 000 | 68, 850 12, 322 266, 172 
eeeeeer....-_...-. | 157 | 157 | 0 10, 763 174, 000 | 68, 868 12, 697 | , * 
1943 | | | | | M 
January -_------ hes 184 184 | 34, 000 10, 816 197, 000 34, 890 | 13, 044 244, 934 A 
a 193 | 193 | 0 10, 837 187, 000 | 34, 900 | 12, 391 234, 291 M 
8 ES A Se , ; 238 | 238 | 0} 11, 089 176, 000 34, 944 | 12, 495 | 223, 440 qi 
April_--- a ee . —s " 241 | 2" 34, 700 | 11, 073 200, 000 248 12, 360 212, 607 = 
May...-- Ne Se ad 292 | 292 | 0 | 11, 045 | 189, 000 | 302 | 12, 552 201, 854 
sr ei eR ; ARTIS 4, 117 | 4,117 | 0 11, 076 178, 000 | 4, 120 | 12, 776 194, 896 p 
1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. prior-service account for collection of service and compensation data of rail- b 
2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, includ- road workers prior to 1937. a 
ing net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. s : Daily S he UST c 
3 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. V 
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million of special Treasury notes and $125 million 
of 2%-percent publicly offered Treasury bonds. 
The special notes acquired bear different interest 
rates, determined by the computed average rate 
of interest on the interest-bearing public debt 
prevailing at the end of the month preceding the 
one in which they were issued. The amounts 
of notes acquired at the various interest rates were: 
$240 million at 2% percent, $459 million at 2 
percent, and $735 million at 1% percent. 

Benefit payments, on a checks-cashed basis, 
totaled $13.9 million in June, 29 percent more 
than in June 1942. During the fiscal year, 
$149 million was paid in benefits, slightly less than 
the $155 million estimated in the 1944 budget. 
Cumulative benefit payments from the fund as of 
June 30, 1943, totaled $359 million, of which 
1942-43 payments represented more than 40 
percent. 

Reimbursements from the fund to the Treasury 
for administrative expenses for the entire fiscal 
year amounted to $27.5 million, or $726,000 more 
than last year. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


The assets of the railroad retirement account at 
the end of June 1942 totaled $105 million (table 8). 
Receipts during the last fiscal year included the 
1942-43 appropriation of $215 million, and $5.8 
million in interest. Benefit payments during this 
period amounted to $130 million. Assets as of 
June 30, 1943, were $195 million, including $178 
million in 3-percent special Treasury notes, a 
$4.1 million balance in the appropriation account, 
and $12.8 million to the credit of the disbursing 
officer. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


The assets of the unemployment trust fund as of 
June 30 were 39 percent greater than at the end 
of 1941-42 (table 9). Total investments of the 
fund as of June 30 were $4,367 million, on which 
the average interest rate was 1.891 percent as 
compared with 2.252 percent a year ago. 

State deposits in the trust fund during the fiscal 
year exceeded 1941-42 deposits by 11 percent. 
Withdrawals were 53 percent less than in 1941-42 


Table 9.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 '! 


{In thousands} 




















, Railroad unemployment insurance 
moter | nttote!| Unex- | Undis- | Cute anssente account 
Period | assets at | ury certil-| Petanee | interest [ yen — 
: t end of | at end of rs Balance en 
period | bonds ac- |" °" ‘ i+. | Interest; With- Interest 
; period | period? | Deposits | atend of | Deposits pay- | at end of 
quired | | credited | drawals | ° cod credited | POv;, | Sesiod ss 
ee ee | os. | | 
Cumulative through June | 
1943............_.....__.|$4, 372, 460 |$4, 367,000 | $5, 460 _.|$5, 935, 035 |$265, 815 eae |$4, 002, 569 | $274,303 | $15,545 | $43,242 | $360, 888 
Fiscal year | | | 
1996-37....... seceuse) SIRS] SOS 94 |_. .--| 291,703} 2,737 | J | aoe ees Pee 
1937-38 884,247 | 559,705 | 12,247 747,660 | 15,172} 190,975 | ¢" | RE RE Gamers Hoc 
1938-39... | 1,280,539 | 395,000| 13,539/. | S11,90) | 90.087 | 661, 708 | 2,908 08 |. 
1939-40. | 1,724,862 | 443,000 14, 862 |__. | 859,864 | 37,524 | 484,764 | 1,693,164 | 44,249 202} 14,552 31, 699 
1940-41 | 2.283.658 | 563,000} 10,658 |__. 892,023 | 45,893 | 537,343 | 2,093,737 | 61, 347 3,059 | 17,784] 189,921 
1941-42 | 3, 150, 103 866, 000 11, 103 | 1,095,991 | 61, 998 368,070 | 2, 883, 654 76, 266 5, 424 9, 072 266, 447 
1942-43 4, 372, 460 | 1, 228, 000 5, 460 | 1, 217,686 | 75,563 | 174,334 | 4,002,569 | 92, 441 6, 861 1, 369, 888 
1942 
June... 3, 150, 103 33, 000 11, 103 i sae 8,582 | 33,118 = = | 2, age ae 2, 898 = soe 338 
July____ 3,170,833 | 23, 000 8, 833 | $6 _ = { aera 1,050 | 2,904,487) 78 }.......... 
August. . 3, 364,170 | $190,159} 12, 010 | 6| 215,907 |. 29,798 | 3,090, 596 ROO e es 185 | 273, 566 
September 3, 370, 417 | 7,000} 11, 258 |. ; 8, 720 46 22, 519 | 3,076,843 | 20, 203 10 207 | 203, 572 
co ‘ases| apg) asm) 33 ata co] ARMS | Ratan |g [oc is| pti 
Yovember | 3, 635, 512 191,000 7, 353 | 20 | , hides S £0: *§ oa | Se 
December : 3,698,008 | 98, 841 11, 008 | --.-| 12,929 | 34,754 10, 300 | 3,378,714 | 22,110 3, 164 141} 319,291 
1943 
January.....____- _...| 3,726,317 | 30,000 9, 317 | ...| 072 | 11, 530 | 3, 407, 156 | ee 190 | 319,158 
February -. | 3,977,252 | 253,000} 7,252 | > es 11, 243 | 3, 657, 119 5] eee 173 | 320, 1 
March. . _.| 4,000, 027 22, 000 | 8, 927 | ; it | rey 10, 955 | 3, 657, 373 tn SR 160 342, 650 
April... -| 4,027,054 | 6 24, 021 11, 033 | A om SERS Ne 2, 7 3, 084, a3 . 4 nen ns 342, 618 
May.. _......-| 4,298,319 | 269,000 | 13, 299 : 76, 672 |....- , , 758 | 3,066,346 | 493 |.......... 
June 777] &372460| ‘81,970| 5460|..........| 12 40, 763 6, 388 | 4,002,569 | 23,278 | 3,687 47 | 369, 888 
| 




















1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ezment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by the Railroad 

ae Board and from which the Secre of the Treasury makes 

benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains 
also separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys 
deposited from State ae “p-4~ funds and from which State agencies 
withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

2 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited’ to separate accounts in last month of each quarter. 
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3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account amounting to $105,901,000. 

‘ Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insuranee administration 
fund omeuntns to $17,382,967. 

§ Includes $159,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 

6 Includes $20,604 accrued interest paid on investments. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 10.—Receipts and expenditures in railroad unemployment insurance account, July 1939-June 1943 
































Receipts 
ee Benefit Balance at 
e payments 
Transfers Transfers end of period 
Total —- from State | from admin- —- certified 
accounts | istration fund 
Fiscal year: 
a i in no wns nbn meni $46, 261, $44, 259, 265 | aaa $201,845 | $14, 809, 692 $31, 452, 236 
RE ES RL ee ee ane 176, 024, 492 61, 365,108 | 104, 099, 951 $7, 500, 000 3, 059, 433 17, 699, 137 189, 777, 591 
ETT ES ean a 85, 479, 317 i). | ae 3, 909, 667 2 5, 423, 138 8, 890, 442 266, 366, 466 
a nnn wicmsuakcanbowesonees 105, 256, 395 92, 405, 756 |____. ae 5, 973, 300 6, 857, 072 1, 756, 106 369, 846, 488 
1942 
Te nc ncmncbacusetoncene 6, 361, 340 388, 040 |_....___- — eee 148, 236 272, 579, 570 
ee we mememecscecauncad 19, 565, 799 O06, Pee j.........- RS, eye ona Aaa sar tiahigeiaaiaace 218, 762 291, 926, 607 
EE a aa 3, 269, 169 7a eee |......... ES 4 Sn eee 1, 516, 235 204, 345 204, 991, 431 
i i ceceinncmnmacnacemesbie 338, 640 | SR Sere 187, 823 295, 142, 248 
November 19, 351, 041 i wt ST ER ee >: 153, 474 314, 339, 815 
December 5, 028, 589 > | 8 1, 655, 982 151, 625 319, 216, 779 
1943 
AE Te Ree ae a 294, 472 eae 200, 039 319, 311, 212 
Tee naiuintbiawespanis 15, 750, 087 i I ee Ee Sere « 157,914 334, 903, 385 
Ne No eh acmwaemsimice 9, 628, 659 Ss ES, Pare ee 1, 785, 122 139, 704 344, 392, 340 
ee NE csc stemccesnncandecsanmce, 533, 495 533, 405 |......... dew cieiniaied aap 103, 911 344, 821, 924 
at cs mich mata 22, 755, 307 ST LS, See eS 51, 548 367, 525, 683 
en ck cue wisinninenne 2, 379, 797 450,797 |.....-.-- 1, 899, 733 38, 725 369 846, 488 








1 Excludes a Treasury advance of $15,000,000 received in July 1939 and re- 
paid in January 1940. 
3 $7,901 interest on refund of contributions deducted. 


and 40 percent less than the estimate of $290 mil- 
lion in the 1944 budget. 

Total balances to the credit of the State ac- 
counts on June 30 amounted to $4,003 million, 
an increase of 39 percent during the year. The 
balance in the railroad unemployment insurance 
account increased in the same proportion. 

All special obligations held by the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, totaling $4,175 million, matured 
at the end of the fiscal year, and the proceeds were 
reinvested in 1%-percent special certificates, 
together with $82 million of new funds. Net addi- 
tional investments acquired throughout the fiscal 
year amounted to $1,228 million. All but $85 
million of the new securities were in the form of 
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Source: Based on reports of the Division of Finance of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. 


special certificates of indebtedness, the remainder 
consisting of 2'-percent Treasury bonds. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance Account 


At the beginning of the year the balance in the 
railroad unemployment insurance account was 
$266,366,000 to which was added $92,406,000 in 
contributions, $5,973,000 transferred from the 
administration fund, and $6,857,000 interest. Ex- 
panded employment, higher wage rates, and much 
more overtime yielded 21 percent more contribu- 
tions than in the preceding year. Benefit pay- 
ments amounting to $1,756,000 were certified, 
leaving a balance at the end of the year of 
$369,846,000. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


Apter, Stuart W. “Medical Care for Dependents of 
Men in Military Service.’”” American Journal of Public 
Health, New York, Vol. 33, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 
645-650. 

How the New Mexico Department of Public Health 
has used the funds made available from the U. 8S. Children’s 
Bureau “to insure medical and, when necessary, hospital 
care in soldiers’ families when such attention was not 
otherwise available.” 


Corr, Tracy. “The Physically Disabled and War 
Manpower.”” Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 6 
(June 1943), pp. 176—18¢. 


“German Employment Policy.’”’ Jnternational Labour 
Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 1 (July 1943), pp. 95-97. 


Gray, Cart A. A Post War Plan Suggested by Carl A. 
Gray. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 28 pp. (78th Cong., Ist sess. 8S. Doc. 65.) 

A Connecticut manufacturer suggests a program 
whereby “the sifting and training facilities that now 
operate to put men into the armed services can be utilized 
in conjunction with educational facilities in local com- 
munities to fit the returning serviceman into peaceable 
pursuits.’”” Advocates extensive use of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service for training and placement. 


GrossMAN, Lr. Harry. “Security for the Dependents 
of Men in Service.”” Lawyers Guild Review, Washington, 
Vol. 3, No. 3 (May-June 1943), pp. 1-6. 

A description of family allowances for American service- 
men, with an account of the work of the Office of De- 
pendency Benefits of the War Department. Includes 
statistics. 


Haurin, Epwarp J. Benefits for Servicemen and Their 
Dependents. Hollywood, Calif.: Ver Halen Publica- 
tions, 1942. 192 pp. 

Detailed information on veterans’ benefits and related 
matters, with suggestions as to the records which indi- 
viduals should keep. 


Hinricus, A. F. “The Crucial Months.’’ American 
Federationist, Washington, Vol. 50, No. 7 (July 1943), 
pp. 16-17 ff. 


A discussion of post-war demobilization. 

Hory, Jane M. ‘Families in Need in Wartime.” Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 32, No. 7 (July 1943), pp. 
287-289 ff. 

The public aid problem today. 

NATIONAL Poticy CommitTger. Report of Two Sessions in 
Philadelphia: Manpower in the Philadelphia Area; The 
Beveridge Report and Postwar Social Security. Phila- 
delphia: The Committee, 1943. 24 pp. Processed. 


Bulletin, August 1943 


RicueEs, E. J., and Jacx, L. B. “The Transition From 
War to Peace Economy; Analysis of an International 
Report.’’ International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 
48, No. 1 (July 1943), pp. 1-22. 

Summarizes and analyzes the main argument and con- 
clusions of the recent League of Nations publication, The 

Transition From War to Peace Economy. 


Steiner, Georce A. Economic Problems of War. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1942. Various paging. 


Contains 26 essays on the war economy, foreign and 
domestic. Labor controls, social insurance, pay-roll taxes, 
and unemployment, and programs of public works in the 
post-war period are among the subjects discussed. 


U. S. Feperau Security Acency. General Statement of 
the War Civilian Security Program as It Affects Members 
of the United States Citizens Defense Corps of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, Aircraft Warning Service, and Civil 
Air Patrol. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 24 pp. 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
Security. Social Security Bulletins. Washington: 
The Federation, 1943. 


The first 13 of these bulletins set forth the Federations’ 
position on social security. The points advocated include 
wider coverage and improved benefits generally, a national 
system of employment offices and unemployment compen- 
sation, variable grants for public assistance, and compul- 
sory insurance for hospitalization, temporary disability, 
and sickness generally. 


BEvVERIDGE, Sir Wituram. “Health and Security in 
Britain.’”” Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 32, No. 7 
(July 1943), pp. 285-286 ff. 


“Discussion in the Southeast; APWA Regional Confer- 
ence, Asheville, N. C.—June 4-5, 1943.” Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 7 (July 1943), pp. 224-225. 


Summarizes discussion at the southeastern regional 
conference of the American Public Welfare’ Association, 
with excerpts from an address by Arthur J. Altmeyer on 
proposed changes in the social security program. 


Fisuer, R. A. ‘The Birthrate and Family Allowances.” 
Agenda (Royal Institute of International Affairs), Lon- 
don, Vol. 2, No. 2 (May 1943), pp. 124-133. 


Considers population and population planning in Great 
Britain and suggests, in the case of public employees, that 
an “equitable system would be to allot a fraction of each 
salary, let us say 7 per cent, to an equalization pool, out of 
which payments of approximately 10 per cent could be 
made for each dependent child.” 
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Foutsom, Marion B. 
Nation’s Business, Washington, Vol. 31, No. 3 (March 
1943), pp. 74-80. 

Discusses and evaluates proposed changes in old-age and 
survivors insurance, unemployment compensation (in- 
cluding proposed federalization and experience rating), and 
various types of medical care. 


“Our Own Social Security Needs.” 


Great Britain. Coroniat Orricr. Development and 
Welfare in the West Indies, 1940-1942. Report by Sir 
Frank Stockdale. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1943. 93 pp. (Colonial Paper No. 184.) 

This is the first report of the Comptroller for Develop- 
ment and Welfare in the West Indies, a post created in 
1940 to work with the local authorities in developing 
long-range programs of social reform, development, and 
welfare. Includes sections on public health, labor, social 
welfare, and other topics. 


Hays, ArtHur GARFIELD, and PoLLtock, CHANNING. 
From Cradle to the Grave? New York: American Eco- 
nomic Foundation, 1943. 15 pp. (‘‘Wake Up, Amer- 
ica!’”’ radio forum broadcast, Apr. 25, 1943.) 


General arguments for and against the principle of social 
security. 


MINNEAPOLIS. CiTy PLANNING Commission. Program 
for Post War Progress. Minneapolis, Feb. 17, 1943. 
57 pp. Processed. 

A nonstatistica] discussion of economic trends in Minne- 
apolis; advocates individual effort and research in private 
business, with an adequate backlog of public works to 
assist in absorbing the shock of the post-war transition. 


Neritt, Toomas P. “Report of NRPB May Help Win 
Peace.”” America, New York, Vol. 79, No. 11 (June 19, 
1943), pp. 287-288. 


OPpPpENHEIMER-BLvuHM, Hitpe. The Standard of Living of 
German Labor Under Nazi Rule. New York: New 
School for Social Research, 1943. 71 pp. (Social Re- 
search, Supplement V.) 


Analyzes, with information on social security taxes and 
benefits, the money income and the real income of German 
workers and the efforts required of labor. 


“Pauley Views Social Program Costs Economically, 
Socially, Politically.”” Hastern Underwriter, New York, 
Vol. 44, No. 28 (July 9, 1943), pp. 28-29. 

Excerpts from an address by the president of the Insur- 
ance Economics Society of America criticizing recent pro- 
posals for enlarged socia] security programs. 


Preptrey, W. H. Labour on the Land; A Study of the De- 
velopments Between the Two Great Wars. London: P. 8. 
King, 1942. 199 pp. 


A study of the conditions of British farm Jabor, with 
material on wages, hours, housing, health services, educa- 
tion, and related matters. Includes a discussion of unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Puerto Rico. Sociau Securrry Commission. Report to 
the Honorable Governor of Puerto Rico, February 5, 19438. 
San Juan, 1943. 70 pp. 
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A statement of the dependency problem in Puerto Rico, 
with recommendations for a program of public assistance, 
the provisions of which are coordinated with the Federal] 
Social Security Act. Includes statistical tables and pro. 
posed draft bills. The Committee, which was created ip 
April 1941 by action of the Legislative Assembly of Puerto 
Rico, is also to publish a report on social insurance for 
Puerto Rico. 


“Quebec Federation of Labor Meets Government.” Cana- 
dian Congress Journal, Ottawa, Vol. 22, No. 6 (June 
1943), pp. 8-11. 


Includes the recommendations of the Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labor to the Government of Quebec on social 
security, old-age pensions, and workmen’s compensation. 


“‘Re-employment and Reconstruction Planning in South 
Africa.”’ International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 
48, No. 1 (July 1943), pp. 73-75. 


Summarizes information and recommendations issued by 
the Social and Economie Council of the Union of South 
Africa. 


“Report of Meeting of Public Aid Policies Committee, 
American Public Welfare Association, Washington, 
D. C.—May 6, 1943.” Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 
1, No. 7 (July 1943), pp. 218-223. 


The Public Aid Policies Committee is a successor to the 
Relief Policies Committee of the APWA. Its first meeting 
considered all the principal programs under the Social 
Security Act, as well as related public aid issues. 


Rosson, Witu1AM A. ‘“‘The Beveridge Report: An Evalu- 
ation.”” Political Quarterly, London, Vol. 14, No. 2 
(April-June 1943), pp. 150-163. 


Rosson, WiiurAM A., Editor. Social Security. London: 
Published for the Fabian Society by George Allen & 
Unwin, 1943. 447 pp. 


Sixteen papers, four on the Beveridge report and twelve 
which provide an up-to-date factual analysis and evalua- 
tion of British social insurance, assistance, medical care, 
war pensions, and other social services. The objectives of 
the work, which was begun before appointment of the 
Beveridge committee, are to “examine critically’ the 
present British system and, “‘in the light of the Beveridge 
Report, to discuss the fundamentals of a social security 
scheme at once comprehensive, unified, consistent and 
based on intelligible principles.” 


“Social Insurance Fund for Inland Navigation in Colom- 
bia.””’ International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, 
No. 1 (July 1943), p. 116. 


Qutlines a system established by industrial arbitration 
which covers workers in 40 Colombian unions. 


“Social Insurance Reform in Panama.” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 1 (July 1943), pp. 
113-115. 


Summarizes Act No. 134 of April 27, 1943, which modi- 
fies the 1941 Panama legislation establishing compulsory 
social insurance. 
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“Social Security and the Canadian Constitution.” The 
Economist, London, Vol. 144, No. 5208 (June 19, 1943), 
p. 792. 

Advocates a method of changing the Canadian constitu- 
tion from ‘“‘within Canada” as a means of unifying and 
enlarging the social] services now maintained by the Prov- 
jnces. 


SreRNER, Ricnarp. The Negro’s Share; A Study of In- 
come, Consumption, Housing and Public Assistance. 
New York and London: Harper, 1943. 433 pp. 

In two parts—‘‘Living Conditions” and “Social Wel- 
fare,” the latter providing one of the few special studies of 
social security among Negroes. It includes chapters on 
their participation in relief, WPA, public aid for youth, 
categorical assistance, farm security, and housing. 


Sorcn, W. B. The Quest for Security in New Zealand. 
London and New York: Penguin Books, 1942. 160 pp. 


A popularly written economic and social history. 


Taciiacozzo, Guioraio. The Beveridge Plan and the 
Italian Legislation on Social Security. Washington: 
Bureau of Latin American Research, February 1943. 
31 pp. Processed. 


Wacner, Rosert F. ‘Social Security Lifts its Sights.”’ 
Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 32, No. 7 (July 1943), 
pp. 283-284 ff. 

A description of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill (S. 
161 and H. R. 2861). 


Wacner, Ropert F. Speech Describing Proposed Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1943. Congressional 
Record, Washington, Vol. 89, No. 101 (June 3, 1943), 
pp. 5342-5352. 

Includes summary of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
and supplementary statistical data. Senator Wagner has 
issued the speech separately, without the tables, under the 
title Pay-as-You-Earn Now for Post-War Social Security. 


Wacner, Ropert F. “We Need More Social Security.” 
American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 50, No. 6 
(June 1943), pp. 7-8. 

An account of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, describ- 
ing some differences between its provisions and those of 
the Beveridge plan. 


WesTEFELD, ALBERT. Getting Started; Urban Youth in 
the Labor Market. Washington: U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 193 pp. (Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, Research Monograph 26.) 


An analysis of data from eighth-grade graduates in seven 
American cities, giving their employment experiences from 
the time they completed the eighth grade to a period 7 to 
9 years later. Special attention is given to the stages of 
transition from students to productive workers, the degree 
of success attained, and the social and economic factors 
affecting this success. 


Woops, E. Cuartes. “A Proposed Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Federal Government.”” Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 37, 
No. 3 (June 1943),' pp. 476-490. 


Bulletin, August 1943 


Suggests a new administrative structure with seven 
departments, among them a Department of Public Welfare 
to include the Federal Security Agency, the Federal Works 
Agency, a National Labor Board, and the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, the Interior, and the Post 
Office. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Des Moines. Teacuers’ Pension aND ANNUITY Re- 
TIREMENT System. Seventh Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary to the Board of Trustees, 1941-42. Des Moines, 
1942. 6 pp. Processed. 


Detroit. TEAcHERS’ RETIREMENT Funp Boarp. An- 
nual Report. . . Year Ending August 31, 1942. 
Detroit, 1942. 11 pp. 


Gites, Ray. “We Have a Beveridge Plan.” Liberty, 
New York, Vol. 20, No. 28 (July 10, 1943), pp. 22-24 ff. 
An explanation, with examples, of benefits under old-age 

and survivors insurance. Also outlines and advocates 

possible expansion of social security. 


MontTaNaA. TEACHERS RETIREMENT System. Report as 
of June 30, 1942, for the Period Beginning July 1, 1940 
and ending June 30, 1942. Place not given, no date. 
7 pp. Processed. 


New Jersey. Boarp or Trustees, TEACHERS’ PENSION 
AND ANNuITY FuNnp. Twenty-Third Annual Report 
[year ended June 30, 1943]. Trenton, no date. 61 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pusiic Scnoot Emptoyres’ Rerire- 
MENT Boarp. Twenty-Second Annual Report. . 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1941. Harrisburg, no 
date. 116 pp. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


AMERICAN AssoctaTION FOR Socrat Security. Exzpe- 
rience Rating Versus Social Security. New York: The 
Association, 1943. 8 pp. 


Presents the main arguments against experience rating 
in unemployment compensation. 


HorrMan, Paut G. “Business Plans for High Levels of 
Postwar Productive Employment.” State Government, 
Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 7 (July 1943), pp. 151-153 ff. 
By the chairman of the Committee for Economie De- 

velopment, a nongovernmental business organization which 

is cooperating with the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


MeERAN, Wituram C. “ ‘Plan Your Work and Work 
Your Plan.’” Monthly Bulletin (Connecticut Em- 
ployment Security Division and U. S. Employment 
Service), Hartford, Vol. 8, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 1-2 
ff. 

How the Unemployment Compensation Department of 
the Connecticut Employment Security Division speeded 
up the processing of wage reports through planning the 
flow of operations, 
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Missourt. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Pattern of Industry in Missouri: Totals and Trends in 
Respect to Workers in Covered Employment and Wages 
Paid to Same by Liable Employing Units During 1940, 
1941 and 1942, by Industry Division and Major Industry 
Group. Prepared by Department of Research and 
Statistics. Jefferson City, May 1, 1943. 24 pp. 
Processed. (Statistical Source Bulletin No. 1.) 


The first of a new series of publications giving source 
data from Missouri unemployment compensation opera- 
tions. 


Norts Caroutina. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
MISSION. Industrial Trends in North Carolina, 1940- 
1942. Prepared by Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
Raleigh, 1943. 87 pp. Processed. 


Tables, text, and charts based on unemployment com- 
pensation data for North Carolina. 


“Recent Developments in Railroad Employment.”’ Month- 
ly Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, 
Vol. 4, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 111-115. Processed. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


BRANSCOMBE, MartHa. The Courts and the Poor Laws in 
New York State, 1784-1929. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1943. (Social Service Monographs.) 


A study of the decisions of the higher State courts of 
New York respecting poor relief, with analysis of the 
effect of the interpretations on administration and on 
current welfare concepts. The fields covered include the 
foreign-born, family liability for support, settlement, 
medical care, dependent children, and the basic poor-law 
and welfare legislation at different periods. 


CALIFORNIA. LEGISLATURE. SENATE. Fact-FinDING 
CommiTTEerE. Care of Children and Aged in California. 
Sacramento, 1943. 32 pp. 


Deals almost entirely with children’s homes in Cali- 
fornia, and includes State legislation, standards, and ad- 
ministrative responsibility for supervision. Describes 
improperly conducted homes in Los Angeles and recom- 
mends amendments in the Welfare and Institutions Code. 


CANADIAN WELFARE CounciL. Analysis of Mothers’ 
Allowances Legislation in Canada. Ottawa: The Coun- 
cil, May 1943. 32 pp. Processed. (Publication No. 
82A, revised.) 


A systematic survey, by Provinces, of the principal 
characteristics of mothers’ allowances. Includes sum- 
mary statistics. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Fern L. “Streamlining Red Tape.” 
Public Welfare in South Dakota, Vol. 6, No. 6 (June 
1943), pp. 1-4. Processed. 

Changes in reporting and recording procedures effected 
recently in the South Dakota Department of Social 
Security. 

Ciosz, Katuryn. ‘‘Day Care up to Now.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 7 (July 1943), 
pp. 194-197. 
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Dionp, BuancneF. “The Basis for Adequate Standards 
of Assistance.” Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 
6 (June 1943), pp. 181-187. 


Discusses standard budgets, standards of resources, 
and methods of determining the amount of assistance 
payments. 


Drake, Russewt P., and Lemrauion, JARLE. ‘“Organi- 
zation and Administration of Local Public Welfare 
Services: Parts I and Il—Organization of Client 
Services.” Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 1, Nos. 6 and 
7 (June and July 1943), pp. 167-175, 206-210. 


These are the first of six articles on the “organization 
and administrative problems of local public welfare 
agencies, especially the smaller agencies, where substan- 
tial specialization of staff for administrative purposes js 
impossible.’’ Both parts deal chiefly with case work, the 
second discussing case-work supervision. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Handbook. 


A comprehensive manual for staff members of the As- 
sistance Board. Includes history, administration, com- 
putation of benefits, procedure, bibliography, glossary, 
and other material. 


ASSISTANCE Boarp. Assistance Board 
London, December 1942. 66 pp. 


New Jersey. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND 
AcEeNciges. Survey of Need for Day Care Among Chil- 
dren of Working Mothers in New Jersey. Trenton, 
February 1943. 4 pp. Processed. 


Nortu CAROLINA. 
Pusuic WELFARE. 
Place not given: 


State Boarp oF CHARITIES AND 
A History of Work Among Negroes. 
The Board, 1943. 12pp. Processed. 


Negro welfare work in North Carolina since its establish- 
ment in the State Board of Charities and Public Welfare. 


“Personnel Services.’”” Monthly Caseload Report (Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, Philadelphia County Board), 
Philadelphia, May 1943, pp. 1-11. Processed. 


A detailed account of personnel organization and 
functions in the Philadelphia Department of Public 
Assistance. 


“The Personnel Situation in Public Welfare Agencies; 
Report of Personnel Committee of the American Public 
Welfare Association.’”’ Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 
1, No. 7 (July 1943), pp. 211-217. 


“The Prediction of OAA Caseloads.’”’ Rhode Island 
Welfare (Department of Social Welfare), Providence, 
Vol. 3, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 4-8. Processed. 


A study of methodology. 


Sapow, Sue E. “Budgetary Principles and Problems in 
Mutual Assistance Programs.’’ Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 1, No. 7 (July 1943), pp. 198-205. 


Part one of a paper dealing with proper budgeting for 
“composite cases,’”’ i. e., families receiving two or more 
types of assistance. 
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HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Bruce, Witu1am R. “PHS Tries Fee-for-Service Plan 
in a Florida Town.” Medical Economics, Rutherford, 
N. J., Vol. 20, No. 10 (July 1943), pp. 45-50. 

Details of “the first experiment of its kind,” in which 
the U. 8. Public Health Service “has sent one of its own 
salaried medical officers to a Florida town [Valparaiso] 
to treat the civilian population on a fee-for-service basis.” 


CautironNiA CONFERENCE oF SociaL Work. Rehabili- 
tation and Placement of the Disabled. Proceedings 
of . . . the Program of the Pacific Zone of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Hard of Hearing. Los Angeles (1209 
Crenshaw Blvd.): American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, Pacific Zone, 1943. 30 pp. 


Papers and discussion on the rehabilitation of hard-of- 
hearing children and disabled ex-service men and women, 
workers, and civilians. 


CaNnaDA. PARLIAMENT. House or Commons. SpEciau 
ComMITTEE ON Sociat Security. Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence, No. 1, Tuesday, March 16, 1943. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1943. 43 pp. 


Consists chiefly of the testimony of I. A. Mackenzie, 
Minister of Pensions and National Health, regarding the 
proposed Canadian health insurance bill. 


“Conditions of Work of Hospital Employees in the United 
States.’ International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 
48, No. 1 (July 1943), pp. 56-63. 


GAFAFER, WituiAM M., and Sitereaves, Rosepirts. 
“Studies on the "uration of Disabling Sickness: IV— 
Duration of Disability From the Nonrespiratory- 
Nondigestive Diseases Among Male Employees With 
Particular Reference to the Older Worker.” Public 
Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 58, No. 26 (June 25, 
1943), pp. 969-979. 


A detailed analysis of 1933-39 data from the sick- 
benefit organization of an oil-refining company. 


GREBENIK, E., and Parry, Dorotny J. ‘The Maternity 
Services in England and Wales Before the War.’ 
Agenda (Royal Institute of International Affairs), 
London, Vol. 2, No. 2 (May 1943), pp. 133-146. 


Bulletin, August 1943 


Hitt, Cuaruies. “Future of Medical Services.” British 
Medical Journal, London, June 12, 1943, pp. 732-733. 


A discussion by the Deputy Secretary of the British 
Medical Association. 


‘Labour and State Medicine.” British Medical Journal, 
London, June 19, 1943, pp. 761-762. 
An editorial on the attitude of the Labour Party in 
England toward a state medical service. 


‘‘Medical Care.” Public Welfare 
Vol. 6, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 5-6. 


Summarizes information received from the county 
directors of social security in South Dakota respecting 
local policies for hospitalization and medical care of the 
‘medically indigent” in the State. 


in South Dakota, 


SrarK, Murray D. Health for All. London: Victor 
Gollanez, 1942. 143 pp. 


Advocates a socialized medical service for Great Britain, 
based on health centers which would provide, in one unit, 
virtually complete services, including dental care. In- 
cludes some information on medical care in New Zealand, 
the United States, South Africa, and the U. 8. S. R. 


U. 8. Natronat Resources PLannine Boarp. Human 
Conservation; The Story of Our Wasted Resources. 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
126 pp. 

A discussion, with many tables and charts, of “pre- 
ventable human waste” in the United States, from the 
prenatal period to old age. Considers accidents, illness, 
malnutrition, mental ill health, and the causes of death in 
each age group. Includes population data. 


Wercert, Hevea. “Labor’s Health Programs in Three 
Cities.”” Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 3, No. 2 (May 
1943), pp. 103-116. 

A description of organized health movements in Buffalo, 

Detroit, and Cleveland, either organized by trade unions 

or actively sponsored by them. 


Wertz, Cartton E. “A Practical Prepayment Medical 
Plan.” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 6 (June 1943), 
pp. 53-55. 


Describes the Western New York Medical Plan, of 
which the author is president. 
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